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loping posture, M'hirh is not its natural one. 
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QUADRUPEDS 


ORDER 

P E C O R A. 

> 

CAMELUS. CAMEL. 

Generic Character. 

Cornua nulla. Horns none. 

Deni^>s Pritnores inferiQres Front-teeth in the lower jaw 
sex, spathiformes. six, somewhat thin and 

broad. 

distantesj superiores Canine-teeth distant; in the 
tres, inferiores duo. upper jaw three, in the 

lower two, 

Labium superius fissum. Upper Lip divided. 

y' 

ARABIAN CAMEL. 

Camelus Dromedarius. C, Topho dorsi unico, lAn. Syst. Nat, 
p. 90. 

Camel with a single dorsal bunch. 

Camelus. Gesn, Qiiadr, 172. Jonst, Quadr, 95. t. 41, 42^ 43, 
Aldf\ bhuk'.p, 908. 

Le Dromadaire. ii, p, 2 1 1 . p/. • 9. 

Arabian Camel. Pennant Quadr, i,p, 129. 

The Camel, which, from the earliest ages of 
tlje world, has constituted the riches of Arabia, is 
found in the warmer parts of Asia and, in the 

• V. II. p. II. Id 
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upper regions of Africa. In Asia it is said not to*- 
be found farther north than Persia, and in Africa 
not fartlier south than Ethiopia. It is common 
in most parts of India. 

Tlic general height of the Arabian Camel, nu : 
sured from the top of the dorsal bunch to ti 
ground, is about six feet and a halfi but from tli 
top of the head Avheii the animal elevates it, not 
mucli less than nine feet : the head, however, is 
gemaally so carried as to be nearly on a level with 
the bunch, or rather below it, the animal ifcnding 
the neck extremely in its general ])osture : the 
head is small ; the neek very long, the body of a 
long and meagre shape, the legs rather slender, 
and the tail, whieli is slightly tufted at the end, 
reaches to the joints of the hind legs : the feet are 
veiy large, and are iioofed in a peculiar style, 
being divided above into two lobes not reaching 
through the uhole lengtli of the foot, and the ex 
tremity of each loiic is guarded by a small hoof ; 
the under part of the foot is covered with an ex- 
tremely strong, tough, and pliable skin, which, 
by yielding in all directions, enables the animal 
to travel with peculiar ease and security over dry, 
stony, and sandy regions. On each leg arc six 
callosities, viz. one on each knee, one on the in- 
side of each fore-leg on the upper joint, and one 
on the inside of eaeli hind-leg at the bottom of 
the thigli. On the lower part of the In cast is also 
a large callus or tough tubercle, which is gra- 
dually increased by the constant habit which tfeff 
animal has of resting upon it in lying down. 
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Though the Camel has even an elegant and pic- 
turesque appearance, in some particular attitudes, 
yet its general aspect, at first sight, is apt to im- 
press on the mind the idea of deformity ; and the 
dorsal bunch in particular has tlie appearance of 
some accidental monstrosity, rather than a truly 
natural conformation. This idea seems to have 
operated so powerfully on the mind of llulfon, 
that he has not scrupled to advance an opinion, 
that this part, as well as the pectoral bunch, was 
originally protluced I)y ill usage, in constantly 
loading the animal with heavy burthens; and that, 
having once arisen, it has been transmitted by de- 
scent, and continues to form a permanent charac- 
ter. In conlirmatiou of this theory he observes, 
that from the attestations of those w ho have dis- 
sected the Camel, it aj>pears that tlursc parts are 
often filled with a ciuantity of pns; the efi'cet of 
previous inflammation. Upon the same principle 
he also conceives that the rcnuukablc structure of 
the stomach, Avhich is furnished with a peculiar 
apparatus of cells or rece[)tacles for containing a 
great quantity of Avater, has originated from a 
similar source ; “ the animal, after suflering thirst 
for a long time, by taking as much, or perhaps 
more, water than the stomacli could easily con- 
tain, the membrane would be gradually extended 
and dilated, in the same manner as avc Iuia^c seen 
the stomach of a sheep extend in proportion to 
the quantity of its aliment.'’ The Count de Buf- 
fiin, however, alloAvs tliat these conjectures would 
be either fully confirmed, or destroyed, if Ave 
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had wild Camels to examine and compare witi 
the domestic ; but these animals can hardly be sait: 
to exist any where in a truly natural state, or 
they do, no one has accurately observed and d' 
scribed them 

The march of the Camel through the burning- 
deserts of Arabia, and its signal services to the 
Arab, &e. &c. Iia\ e lieen described with peculiar 
animation and elegance by this agreeable author, 
whose wayward and mistaken theories and nume- 
rous errors shoidd not be alloweil to prejudice us 
against the real merit of his w ritings. 

“ Figun; to yourself a country without verdure 
and without water, a burning sun, an air always 
parched, sandy plains, mountains still more adust, 
’tvhich the e\e runs over without perceiving a sin- 
gle animated being; a dead earth, perpetually 
tossed with the winds, and presenting nothing 
but bones, scattered flints, rocks perpendicular or 
overturned ; a desert totally void, wliere the tra- 
veller never breathes under a shade, where no- 
thing accompanies him, nothing recals the idea 
of animated nature ; absolute solitude, more 
dreadful than that of the deepest forests ; for to 
man, trees are, at least, visilile objects ; more soli- 
tary and naked, more lost in an unlimited void, 
he every where beholds space surrounding him as 
a tomb : the light of the day, more dismal than 


* The Bactrian, or two-bunched Camel, is, however, said to be 
found wild in the desert parts of Asia, between India and Chiflf, 
and be larger than the domesticated animah 
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the darkness of night, serves only to give him a 
clearer idea of his OAvn wretchedness and impo- 
tence, and to conceal from his view the barriers 
of the void, by extending around him that im- 
mense abyss which separates him from the habit- 
able parts of the earth ; an abyss v liich in vain he 
would attempt to traverse ; for hunger, thirst, and 
scorching heat haunt every moment that remains 
to him between despair and death. 

“ The Arab, however, by the assistance of his 
Camel, has learned to surmount, and even to ap- 
propriate these frightful intervals of Nature. 
They serve him for an asylum, they secure his 
repose, and maintain his independence. But man 
never uses any thing without abuse. This same 
free, independent, tranquil, and even rich Arab, 
insteail of regarding his deserts as the ramparts of 
his liberty, pollutes them v'ith his crimes. He 
traverses them to carry off gold and slaves from 
the adjacent nations. He employs them for per- 
petrating his robberies, which unluckily he cnjo3’'s 
more than his liberty ; for his enteiprises are al- 
most always successfid. Notwithstanding the vi- 
gilance of his neighbours, and the superiority of 
their strength, he carries off with impunity, all 
that he ravages from them. An Arab, who gives 
himself up to this kind of terrestrial piracy, is 
early accustomed to the fatigues of travelling, to 
Avant of sleep, and 'to endure hunger, thirst, and 
heat. With the same view he instructs, rears, and 
exercises his Camels. A few days after their birth, 
Ke folds their limbs under their belly, forces them 
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to remain on the ground, and in this situation 
loads them -with a pretty heavy weight, which is 
never removed ]>iit for the purpose of replacing a 
greater. Instead oi’ allowing them to feed at plea-* 
sure, and to <!rink when tliey are dry, he begins 
with regulating their meals, and makes them gra- 
dually travel long journies, diminishing, at. the 
same time, the c|uantity of their aliment. When 
they ac(piire sonu' strength, they arc trained to 
the course. He excites their emulation by the 
example of liorscs, and in time renders them 
equally swift and more robust. In fine, after he 
is certain of the strength, fleetness, and sobriety of 
his Camels, lie loads them both with his own and 
their food, sets off with them, arrives unj)creeived at 
the coniines of tlic desert, robs the first passenger 
he meets, pillages the .solitary houses, loads his 
Camels wdth the booty, and if pursued, he is ob- 
liged to accelerate his retreat. It is on these oc- 
casions that he unfolds his own talents and those 
of the Camels ; lie mounts one of the fleetest, and 
conducts the troop, and makes them travel night 
and day, without almost either stopping, eating, or 
drinking ; ami in this manner he ea.sily performs 
a journey of tlirce hundred leagues in eight days. 
During tliis period of motion and fatigue, his Ca- 
mels are jierpetualh^ loaded, and he allows them, 
each day, only one hour of repose, and a ball of 
paste. Tiiey often run in this manner nine or ten 
day.s, without finding water; and when, by 
chance, there is a pool at some distance, they 
scent the water half a league off. Thirst makes 
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them double their pace, and they drink as much 
at once as serves them for the time that is past, 
and as much to come; for their journey often 
lasts several weeks, and their abstinence continues 
an equal time. 

“In Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Barbary, 
&c. all the articles of merchandize are carried by 
Camels. Of all carriages it is the cheapest and 
most expeditious. 'Jlie mercliants and other pas* 
sengers unite in a caravan, to prevent tlie insults 
and robberies of the Arabs. These caravans are 
often very numerous, and are always composed of 
more Camels thau men. Each Camel is loaded 
in proportion to liis strength ; and when over- 
loaded, he refuses to march, and continues lying 
till his burthen is lightened. Tiie large Camels 
generally carry a thousand, or even twelve hun- 
dred pounds weight, and flic smallest from six tr) 
seven hundred. In these commercial travels their 
march is not hastened : as the route is often se- 
ven or eight hundred leagues, their motions and 
journics are rcgidated. They walk only, and 
perform about from ten to twelve leagues each 
day. Every night they are unloaded, and al- 
lowed to pasture at freedom. When in a ricli 
country or fertile meadow', they eat, in less than 
an hour, as much as serves them to ruminate the 
whole night, and to nourish them during twenty- 
four hours. But they seldom meet with such pas- 
tures ; neither is this delicate food necessary for 
them. They even seem to prefer wormwood, 
thistles, nettles, broom, cassia, and other prickly 
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vegetables, to the softest herbage. As long as 
’ they find plants to brouse, they easily dispense 
from drink. 

“ Besides, this facility of abstaining long from 
drink, proceeds not from habit alone, but is ra- 
ther an effect of their structure. Independent of 
the four stomachs, which are common to rumi- 
nating animals, the Camels have a fifth bag, which 
serves them as a reservoir for water. This fifth 
stomach is peculiar to the Camel. It is so large 
as to contain a vast quantity of u’ater, Avhere it 
remains Avithout corrupting or mixing with the 
other aliments*. When the animal is pressed with 
thirst, and has occasion for water to macerate his 
dry food in ruminating, he makes part of this 
water mount into bis stomach, or even as high as 
the tliroat, by the mere contraction of certain 
muscles. It is by this singular construction that 
the Camel is enabled to pass several days without 
drinking, and to take at a time a prodigious quan- 
tity of water, which remains in the reservoir pure 
and limpid, because neither the liquors of the body 
nor the juices of digestion can mix with it. 

“ If we reflect on the dissimilarity in this ani- 
mal from other (piadruj3e<ls, we cannot doubt that 
his nature has been considerably changed by con- 
straint, slavery, and perpetual labour. Of all 


* This partiailarity is well known to Oriental travellers, who 
have sometimes found it necessary to kill a Camel in order to ob- 
tain a supply of water thus preserved in its receptacle. In Mr, 
Bnice*s travels may be found instances of this. 
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animals the Camel is the most antieut, the com- 
pletest, and the most laborious slave. He is the • 
most autient slave, because he inhabits those cli- 
mates where men were first polished. He is the 
most complete slave, because in the other species 
of domestic animals, as the horse, the dog, the 
ox, the sheep, the hog, &c. we still fintl indi- 
viduals in a state of nature, and which have not 
submitted to man. But the whole species of the 
Camel is enslaved ; for none of them exist in their 
primitive state of liberty and independence. 
Lastly, he is tlie most laborious slave ; because he 
has never been nourishetl for pomp, like most 
horses, nor for amusement, like most dogs, nor 
for the use of the table, like the ox, the hog, and 
tlic sheep ; because he lias always been made a 
beast of burtheji, whom men have never taken the 
trouble of yoking in machines, but have regarded 
the body of the animal as a living carriage, 
which they may load, or overload, even during 
sleep ; for when pressed, the load is sometimes not 
taken off, but the animal lies down under it with 
his legs folded, and his body resting on his sto- 
mach. Hence they perpetually bear the marks of 
servitude and pain. Upon the under part of the 
breast is a large callosity, as hard as horn, and 
similar ones on the joints of the limbs. Though 
these callosities are found on all Camels, they ex- 
hibit a proof that they are not natural, but pro- 
duced by excessive constraint, and painful la- 
.bour; for they are often filled M'ith pus. The 
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breast and legs arc, therefore, deformed by callo- 
•sides; the back is still more disfigured by one or 
two bunches. The callosities, as well as the 
bunches, are perpetuated by generation. As it is 
obvious that the first deformity proceeds from the 
constant practice' of forcing’ these animals, from 
their earliest age, to lie on their stomach, with tlieir 
limbs folded under the body; and in this situ- 
ation to bear both the weight of their own bodies, 
and that of the load laid on their backs, we ought 
to presume that the bunch or bunches have also 
originated from the unetjual pressure of heavy 
burthens, which would naturally make the flesh, 
fat, and skin swell ; for these bunches are not 
osseous, but composed of a fleshy substance re- 
.scmbling a cows udder. Hence the callosities 
and bunches sliould be regarded equally as de- 
formities produced by continual labour and bodily 
constraint; and though at first accidental and 
individual, they arc; now bc<’onie pennament, and 
common to the whole species. "W'e may likev isc 
presume that the bag whicii contains the water, 
and is only an appcnrlix to the stomach, has been 
produced by an unnatural extension of that vis- 
cus. The animal, after suffering thirst for a long 
time, by taking in at once as much, and perhaps 
more, water than the stomach cmdd easily contain, 
this membrane Acould be gradually extended and 
tlilated, as w'c have seen the stomach of a sheep 
dilated in proportion to the quantity of its ali- 
ment. In sheep fed w'ith grain the stomach is. 
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very small ; but becomes very large in those fed 
with herbage alone. 

“ These conjectures would be cither confirmed 
or destroyed, if we had wild Camels to com- 
pare v'ith the domestic ; but these animals no 
M'herc exist in a natural state, or if they do, no 
one has described or observed them. W’e ought, 
therefore, to suppose that every thing good and 
beautiful belongs to Nature, and that whatever is 
defective and deformed in these animals proceeds 
from the labour and slavery imposed on them by 
tlie empire of man.” 

The general colour of the Camel is an uniform 
dusky brown, more or less tinged w'ith ferrugi- 
nous. Its hair is fine and soft, and serves for the 
basis of several kinds of stuffs. 

There are several varieties of this animal, differ- 
ing in size, strength, &c. analogous to the dif- 
ferent breeds of horses 


BACTKIAN CAMEL. 

Camelus Bactrianus. C. toiiUs dorsi dnohusm Lht» Sjjat, 
p. 90. 

Camel with two dorsal bunches. 

Camelus. Gesn, Quadr, 163. Aldr. bisuU\ 907. 
Dromedarius. Junst, Quadr. p. 4a. 43^ 44 * 7 - 
XeChameau. JBi^. 11.77. 211, 2^6, pL 22. 

Bactrian Camel. Pennant Quadr. i,p, 13a. 


In its general appearance the Bactrian Camel 
so much resembles the Arabian, that it might ra- 
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ther seem a permanent variety of that animal, 
•than a distinct species; differing only in being 
somewhat larger and in Jiaving two bunches oij * 
the back instead of one. It is said to be found 
wild in the northern parts of India, and in the 
deserts bordering on China, and is more esteemed 
for swiftness than the Arabian Camel. 

In Arabia it is kept chiefly for the use of the 
great, being not a native of that country, but im- 
ported from India, See. Of this animal, as Avell 
as of the Arabian Camel, there are several races or 
varieties, differing, like those of horses, in strength, 
size, swiftness, and elegance of form. A breed of 
peculiar swiftness is said to be reared in China, 
and to be distinguished by the expressive title of 
Fong Kyo Fo, or Camels with feet of u iud. A white 
variety occurs in some parts of Siberia, and lastly, 
a hybrid or mixed breed is said to be occasionally 
obtained between the Bactrian and the Arabian 
Camel. 






GLAM A. 


Camel us Glama. C- dor so topho pecforali. Lbu SpsL Nat. 

p. 91. 

Pale ferruginous Camel, whitish beneath, with smooth back, and 
pectoral bunch. 

Camelus Peruviaiuis Glama dictus, Raj. Quad7\ 145. 

Ovis Peruana. Ciarlet. exer. p. 9. Jonst Quadr. t. 46. 

Le Lama. Buff\ 13. p. 16. and Svppl. 6. p. 204. p/. 27. 

Llama. Pumant Quadr. i. />. 1.33, 

Tiiis anlnuil, described by some of the old na- 
turalists, under the xxzme. Ovis Pcriiviana*, or 
Peruvian Slieep, is a native of South America, and 
is particularly plentiful in Peru, Avhere it inhabits, 
in a wild state, the highest and coldest parts of 
mountains, teeding in numerous herds, and flying 
with great rapidity on the sight of mankind. It 
was, hors3vcr, completely sul)duc<l and domesti- 
cated by the antiont Peruvians, being tl)c only 
beast of burthen known to that people, to whom 
it answered the same purposes as the Camel and 
Dromedary in the eastern regions of tlie old con- 
tinent. The general size of the Glama is nearly 
that of a stag ; measuring al iout four feet and a half 
in height to the top of the shoulders, and about 
six feet iij length from nose to tail. The neck is 
of a great length ; the head small ; the back 
slightly elevated, and the whofe? animal bears some 
resemblance to a Camel on a smaller scale. Its 


* This name has algo been applied by some authors to the Paco, 
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general colour is a light ferruginous brown, paler 
or whitish on the under parts ; and sometimes it is 
said to be varied or patched M'ith darker and lighter 
shades on different parts, and to have a black stripe 
running down the back to the beginning of the 
tail. 

The hair, in the Avild animal, is long and shaggy : 
in the domesticated smoother and closer. On the 
breast is a protuberance, from which is observed 
to e.xude a kind of oily secretion. The voice of 
the Glama resembles the slirill neighing of a horse. 
When angry or attacked, it strikes with its feet, 
endeavours to bite, and at tlie same time ejacu- 
lates from its mouth a (juantity of saliva, which is 
said to be of a caustic or acrimonious nature, and 
to excite a slight inflammation on the skin. The 
Glama is said to be able to carry a burthen of 
about a hundred and fifty pounds weight, and to 
travel at the rate of tlirec German miles a day for 
three or four days together. When resting, it 
leans on its breast in the manner of the Camel, 
which it also resembles in the faculty of abstain- 
ing long from driidc ; sometimes four or fn'c days ; 
and, like that animal, may he supported by very 
coarse and trifling food. Its flesh is said to re- 
semble mutton in flaA our. 

The individual described in the bth supplemen- 
tal volume of Buffon, was remarkable for the 
mildness of its mariners and the docility of its dis- 
position. 
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Camelus Vicugna. C. corpore lanato Icexi, vostro mmo obiifso, 
cauda erect a. Lbu Sijst, I^at. GmtLp 17 1. 

Purplish-brown Camel, whitish beneath, with smooth woolK' 
body, obtuse snout, and upright tail. 

Camelus laniger. Klein, Quadr. 42. 

Vicognes ou Vicunas. Frei. Top. i.p. 0.66, 

La Vigogne. Bnff. ^SuppL 6. p, 208. pJ. 38. 

Vicunna. Pennant Quadr. i p. 136. 

Tub Vicuna, as may be perceived by consulting 
the annexed representation, bears an extreme ge- 
neral resemblance to the Glama ; but is ol' a lighter 
and more delicate asj)ect, and of smaller size ; the 
bead is smaller and shorter in proportion : the 
eyes remarkably large anti full : the ears some- 
what sharper, and the limbs more slender: the 
tail has a somewhat erect appearance, contrary to 
the character given in the Ciineliniaii edition of 
the Systema Naturae ; but j)erhaps too great a de-- 
pendence is not to be })laced on a character like 
this, which may vary somevliat in different indi- 
viduals, and which ought never to be assumed 
as a discriminating character, except where the 
appearance is peculiarly marked and striking. 
The prevailing colour of the Vicuna on the upper 
parts is a reddish biow'u, or approaching to wine- 
colour, and the remainder of an Isabella colour : 
the breast, belly, insides of ’:&e thighs, and under 
part of the tail, are white. The hair of this ani- 
mal is of a very soft, wavy, and woolly nature; 
that on the breast is nearly three inches long ; on 
the other parts not more than one inch: the 
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end of the tail is furnished, like the breast, with 
' long woolly hair. The individual described in the 
sixth supplemental volume of Buft'on was of a 
somewhat fierce disposition, and often attempted 
to bite those Avho examined it. It was never ob- 
served to drink, and seemed to have the same ge- 
neral habits and manners as the Glama. 

The Glama, the Paco, and the Vicuna, have 
sometimes^ been considered as the same species, 
and what seems to have been a principal cause of 
confusion among naturalists with respect to these 
Peruvian animals is, that the word Lama or Glama 
is used among the Peruvians as a general name 
rather than a particular one. In the provinces 
of Cusco, Potosi, and Tucuman, Are are assured 
that three species of Lamas are distinguishetl by 
appropriate titles. 

The Vicuna seems to aflbrd the finest wool of 
any, and it is wrought* into cloths of most ex- 
quisite silky softness and beauty, which are said 
to be too Avarm for common Avear, unless made 
peculiarly thin. 

The Vicuna, as a\ ell as the Paco or next species, 
is sometimes taken by tlie Peruvians by the sim- 
ple artifice of tying cords, Avith bits of avooI or 
cloth fixed to them at certain distances, at three 
or four feet from the ground, across the narrow 
passes of the mountains ; and Arhen the animals 
have been hunted or driven that Avay, they arc so 
terrified by the fluttering of the rags, that, instead 
of attempting to pass, they huddle together in 
•heaps, and thus afford their pursuers an ppportu- 
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nity of killing with their slings as many as they 
please. 

This circumstance of being terrified, and as it 
■«?ere fascinated, by a cord drawn across any par- 
ticular space, is, however, by no means peculiar 
to this animal, but takes place, as is well known, 
in several of the Deer tribe, and particularly in 
the common Fallow Deer, which may be easily 
confined in a similar manner. 


PACO. 


Gamelus Paco. C. fophis nuUh, coipore lanato, rostro oblon^o^ 
Lin. Sj/st. Nat, GmeL p. 1 7 1 . 

Purplish-brown woolly Camel, white beneath, with oblong snout ^ 

Paco. Laet. amer. p. 405. 

Paco. Alpaco. Molin. ChiL 296. Buff, 13. pL 16. 

Pacos. Pennant Quadr, t.p, i^y. 

This species is said to be entirely confined to 
Peru, Avhere the natives keep vast flocks of them 
for the sake of the avooI, of Avhich they prepare 
cloth of silky lustre and softness. Like the Vi- 
cuna, it is found in mountainous districts m large 
herds, but is never obscrveil to associate with those 
animals. It is of a more robust make * than the 
Vicuna, and is covered with very long wool, 
Avhich is, in the v ild animal, of afiiill purple co- 


* Gmclin, in his edition of the System a Naturae, s^ys it is smal- 
•ler > but I am not without my suspicions that the Vicugna of Qmelin 
is the Pacos of Pennant, and rke lersd, 

V. II. p. II. 17 
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lour, resembling that of tlriod rose leaves, but in 
the domesticated kind is ol’ten varied with black, 
%v'hite and rufous : the belly is M'hitc. Like the tAvx 
preceding species, it has sometimes^ been named 
the Peruvian Sheep, Those eoneretions, knovm 
by the name of llezoais, are often found in the 
stomach of tliis as well as of other species. 


GCA VACO, 

t 

Camelus ITuanacus. C. corpore pilow, dor.so ^ihhoj cauda crecta, 
Lin.Sj/st. X(it, Gmd. p. 170. Cldl. p, 281. 

Tawny Camel, white beneath, with gibbuse back, and iipright 
tail. 

XJuanaco, sivc Huariacu. Laef. amcr, p. 406. Ullua vop. 1, 
p. 366. t 24././. 

Ccrvo-Canielus. Jond. Qiimfn t. 29. V* 

Camelus Huanacus. Uchriber sacu^tk. t. 306. ? 

Guanaco. Ptiiiiaiit Qnadr. i.p. 1,38. 

Allo-Camelus. Gesn. k. Qiiadr. p. 43. 

The Guanaco is a native of Peru, and is found 
in similar situations w ith the (jlania and the Paco, 
It is the largest of all the Peruvian animals of 
this kind, and is said sometimes to groAV to the size 
of a horse. Its back is pretty nuieh arched, and 
it is covered, not Avith avooI like the other smaller 
species, but with long, smootli hair: the luad is 
round ; the nose somewhat pointed ; the ears 
strait, like those of a horse ; ai!(l tlie tail shojt, 
and turning upwards. It apj)ears to be more 
nearly allibd to the Glama than to any other s])e- 
cics, but is said ncA'cr to associate Av itli that ani- 
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inal. Its general colour is tawny above and white 
below. In summer it inhabits the tops of the 
mountains, but in ’ijfinter descends into the rallies. 
It runs with extreme swiftness, and from the 
length of its hind legs, prefers descending the 
lulls, which it does by leaps and bounds, in the 
manner of a buck. When young it is said to be 
hunted with dogs, and when old to be chased on 
swift iuM'ses, and caught Avith nooses dextrously 
thrown. U’he flesh of the young animals is said 
to be excellent ; and that of the old is preserved 
with salt. ; 

I must here obsei A'c, that the ligure published 
by iMr. Selin ber, under the title of Camelus Hu- 
anacus, contradicts tlie specific cliaract^f given 
by Molina and others, having a pendent jtail in- 
stead of an (.'Icvated one. 1 he figure is evidently 
copied from (i(‘siuT, who calls the animal by the 
name of Allo-C'amclns, and mentions it us havinir 
been sent from South iVmerica into Europe, in the 
year 1 joS, and called an Indian Sheep. It Avas 
.six feet high, and fiA e in length : the neck Avas as 
white as that of a sAvan ; the rest of the body fltd- 
dish, or purplish; and the feet shaped like those 
of a Camel. 'J'his ligure is introduced into the 
present publication, together Avith a plate of the 
Cervo-Canieliis, of Johnston (AV'hich is generally 
quoted by authors for the (ilama), and to Avhich 
the fijst mentioned figure is evidentlv much 
allied. 

Upon the Avholc, I cannot avoid expressing my 
suspicion, that no great dependence is to be placed 
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on the specific characters hitherto given of some 
of these animals, and that if the subject were ac- 
curately investigated, it might perhaps be disco 
vered that they are rather varieties than specie?; 
truly distinct. 


CHILIHUQUE. 

Camelus Arcucanus. C. corpore lamto Icevi, rostra siipeme curxtt, 
muda pendula, Lin. Si/st. Nat. Gmef. p. 170. Molin. C/iil. 
p. 279. 

Camel with smooth woolly body, curved snout, and pendulous 
ears and tail. 

Aries moromorus. Nkremb. Hist. Nat, p. 182. 

Moutons de Peroii. Frez. top. t.p. 26^. t. 22, A. 

Chilihi&que. Penmmt Qnadr. i.p. 138. 

This species, which inhabits Peru and Chili, is 
jiescribed as measuring about six feet in length, 
and about four in height. It is coveied with 
woolly hair, and in its general appearance is not 
unlike a ram. The ears are flaccid or pendidous, 
the neck and legs long, the tail like that of a 
slilfep, but shorter in proportion : the wool is very 
soft, and the colour of the animal is saitl to vary 
in different individuals, being cither brown, black, 
ash-coloured, or white. This animal was em- 
ployed by the ancient inhabitants of Cliili as a 
beast of burthen, as well as in ploughing its 
wool was also used in tlie manufacture of a fine 
silky cloth or stuff ; but this is now said to have 
given place to tlie introduction of European wool, ' 
as being stronger and more serviceable. 
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MOSCHUS. MUSK. 


Generie Character. 


Cornua nulla. 

Dentes Priniores inferiores 
octo. 

Laniarn superiores solitarii 
exserti. 


Horns none. 

Front-teeth in the lower jaw 
eight. 

T ush solitary, in the upper 
jaw, exserted. 


TlJiLTIAN MUSK. 

Moschus MuscliiferuJi. M,Joltkulo umUlkalU Lin, Spt Nat, 

p.iji. 

Grey-brown Miibk with umbilical follicle. 

Moschus. Schrocclc hist, mosdu t. 44. 

Animal moschiferuni. Niermb. hist, nut, p, 184. J, G, GmeUn 
nuv, comm, Fetrop, 4. p, J93, Raj, Qjuadr, t, 127. 

Capra muschi. Afdr, h'nalc, p, 74J. Quadr. p, 786 

Le Muse. Buff\ X2 // /)i. and Suppl. 6,p. 211, ph 29, 

TP HE Music is one of those quaclrupecls whose 
true Ibrm and natural liistory appear to have con- 
tinued in great obscurity long after the introduc- 
tion and general use of the celebrated perfume 
which it produces. To the ancients it was un- 
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shaped like tliat of a horse, upright oblong ears*,-' 
and slender len's. It is a native of India. 


'is*- 

. PVCiAfY MUSK. 

H 

Moschus M. supra Jusco-t ifJus, suhtus alhus, v/igur- 

Ih SHL'caituriafis /niliis, Iau^S^sI. Is at, GmcL p, 173. KrxL 
mamm. p. J22. n, 

Beddish bruwn whitt: beneath, without false hoofs. 

* Moschtis P\ gin a us. iM. palibus iligito Ituninno angusfioribus, 
Lni. Spsf. A at, rz ed, p 92. 

Cerva ])arvula Atiioana, iv.c. Sdh nnis. 1, p, 70. t, 43./. h 3 > 

Le Chevrotain. {hffi', iz />. 341. p/. 42, 43. 

Guinea Musk. Vcnnaut Quadr, i, p, 127. 

This most elegant little animal is considerably 
smaller than a domestic cat, nuasuriiig’ little more 
tliiin nine inches from the nose to the tail. Its 
colour is bright bay, white beneath and on the 
insides of the thighs. Its shape is beautiful, and 
the legs are so slender as not to exceed the dia- 
meter of a swan fjuill : the liearl is rather large, 
the ears and eyes large, and the asjrect mild : in 
the upper jaw arc two tusks: the tail is about an 
inch in length, %m 1 the feet are remarkable for 
having no appendicular or false hoofs, by wdiich 
mark this species may be distinguished from some 
others, not only of this genus, but of that of /In- 
telope, to Avhich it is ijearly allied in size and ge- 
neral appearance. It is a native of many parts 
of the East Inrlies and the Indian islands, and is 
said to be most common in Java, Avherc the natives 
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catch great numbers in Snares, and carry them to 
tlie markets in cages ■ According to JMr. 
Pennant they may be purchase*! at so low a rate 
as two pence halfpenny a-piece. * 

The Pygmy jMusk has been very elegantly 
hgured by Seba and otliers, but has often been 
confounded with some other species, as well as 
with the Royal Antelope, an animal equally beauti- 
ful and diminutive, and which will be described 
under its proper genus. It is neOessary to observe, 
that our present animal is improperly supposed by 
M. Ihisson and others to be a native of Guinea. 
1 must also add, that the elegant specimen in the 
].everian Museum, particularly referred to by Mr. 
Pennant, in his History of Quarlrupeds, as well as 
desei'ibed by myself in the N aiaruliat's Miscellany, 
is in reality a ditferent species, viz. the Moschtis 
Jat'cnncus. * 

The legs of the Pygmy Musk have been fre- 
quently capped at tlie upper joint with gold or 
silver, and in that state used by Avay of tobacco- 
stoppers. Specimetis thus prepared may be seen 
in most museums, and are also engraved in the 
works of Seba and Jiuffbn. A leg of this animal 
is also described by Grew in his Museum of the 
Royal Society, under the highly improper title of 
a leg of a Greenland Stag. 



^ / # 

Moschus^en.hina. T\f, skpra chioro-olkarrhs, svMm alhns^ 

tat€ril)its aJbo-n)ar.ulatis, mltceniuriatis iivllk, hbu Sysf, 

Nat. Gincl. ju 

Olivaceo-cintTfxms Mu^k, white beneath, with tlve sides spotted 
with white, arid no I'alse hoofs. 

Mcininna. Knox QftjL p. 

Cherrotain a j)eau marqnetee dc taches blanches. Bnjr* 12. 

Memina on Cherrotain do Ccylan. Kuf, Stfppl. p. 102, pL 

Indian Musk. Pennant Quudy. i. //. 127. 

The IVIeminua is a liative oF tlie Indian islands, 
and is chief ly found in Ceylon and .lava. 

It is readily distinguished, by its remarkable 
colour and s]K)ts, from Ihe rest of it congeners. 
It seems to have been first acknondedued as a dis- 

O 

tiuct species of this genus by Mr. Pennant, who 
described it from a drawing connminieated by 
Goi ernor Loten froin Ceylon. 

Its length i.s about .seventeen iuebes ; its colour 
it cinereous olive, witli the tluoat, breast, and belly, 
white, and the sides and haunches spotted and 
barred transversely with white : the ears are large 
and open, and tlie tail very short. The weight of 
this species is about five pounds and a halfi 

Tlie Count de Iluffon, in his third supplement- 
ary volume, has figured this animal, but .seems to 
consider it as a variety rather than a distinct spe- 
cies, and confounds it with the Moschus pyg- 
majus. 





•v-.v: 

MoscIjus Javanicus. M* supin' fcrntgimusy subhis MrfgitK^maU- 
ter u/bua, caiida lon^mcida vUlo$a mbtiis et apke alba, wiguUs 
^uccaituriatis exigiiis. Lin, Nat. Gmd, p. 174, PaS, 
spk, Zool. 12. p, j8. 13. 28. > 

ferruginous Muj^k, longitudinally white beneath, with villose 
tail, white beneath and at the tij), and small appendieukr 


hoofs. ^ 

Lc Chevrotalii de Java. Suppl, 6. p. 229. pi. 3^.g^ 

4 - 

This species, Avhich, as its name imports, is a 
native of the island of Java, appears to have been 
tirst described by Dr. Pallas, in his work entitled 
Spicilegia Zoologica. Its size is that of a rabb^ 
and its general colour ferruginous brown, with 
blackish hairs intermixed? and whitish beneath, 
with a pair of longitudinal white strijjes running 
down on each side the low'er part of the neck ; the 
tail is white beneath and at the tip ; tla- feet, which 
nearly resemble those of the Pygmy Alusk, are 
yet furnished with very small appendicular hoofk 
This animal is introduced into the sixth supple- 
mentary volume of Iluffou, and is figured under 
the name of Chevrotain de Java. It appears to be 
the animal of which Mr. Pennant (|Uotes a speci- 
men in the Leverian Museum, and Avhich, through 
some oversight, has been described by him in his 
History of Quadrupeds, and by myself in the Na- 
turalist’s Miscellany, as the Moschus Py gmaeus ; 
the circumstance of the appendicular or false hooft 
Slaving been, through inadvertance, overlooked. 
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The Count de lJulfon considers it as a variety 
only of the Mer^inna before described. 


AMERICAN MUSK. 

Moschus Amcricanus. ]\L ntfo-fuscus^ ore nigra gulp alba^ 
Lin, Syst, Nat, GnuL p. i‘]\, Eixh mamyn, p, 324. n,^, 

Rufous-biown Musk, with black muzzle and white throat. 

Bras^^Musk. Pennant Quadr. i.p, 126, 

The American JMusk is confined to the South- 
ern parts of that continent, and is principally 
found in Guiana and Brasil. Mr. Peuuant de- 
scribes it as of the size of a Roebuck, with ears 
four inches long ; tlie veins very apparent : eyes 
,l^rge and black ; nostrtls wide ; sj)aee about the 
mouth black : hind legs longer than the fore ; tail 
six inches long ; Avhite bejieath : hair on the whole 
bodyshoit and smooth: head and neck tawny, 
mixed Asith ash-colour: back, sides, chest, and 
thighs, of a bright rust-colour : low cr part of the 
belly and insides of the thighs Avhite. Alairgravc 
says the throat and under side of the neck are 
also white. 

This animal, says Mr. Pennant, is excessively 
timid, and most remarkably active and swift, and 
can stand, like a goat, ivith all the four legs to- 
gether on the point of a rock. They are said to 
be often seen swimming rivers, and arc at that 
time easily taken. The liulians hunt them, and 
their flesh is esteemed very delicate. The French 
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of Guiana call them Biches or Does, because, 
notwithstandiiij!^ their rcsemhlai)ce to Deer, both 
sexes are without horns. Both Mr. Peuuj,nt and 
Gmelin, in his edition of tlie Systema Khatur®, 
seem to consider a small sj)ott(‘d species fi^-urcd 
by Seha as thl^ same witli this : hot it apjjcars, at 
least so far as size and colour < aii constitute a dif-i 
ferenec, to he very distinct. 


r.KVERIAX MUSK. 

Moschus Delicatulits. M. f 'usca-ftrntgincus, supra maculis aStit 
notatus. Museum jAxcrianum, xol. i.p. 149. f. 36. 

f'ViTugiiious-bruwn Musk, sjMitted aljove with white. 

Small spotted Musk. Museum Ijererianum i.p. ifji.pl. 36. 

Cervula Suriiiamcnsis .subrubia albis maculis notata. ISch, mus. 
i.;^ 71. c.44.y; % 

Tins species, if sucli it really he, seems to have 
been first figured Ity Seba, v ho assures us that it 
is a native of Surinam, and describes it as of a 
ferruginous colour, thickly sjtotted vith white, 
excent on the head, breast, and bellv. IJe is not 
\ery clear in his cxpres.sions I'clative to its size, 
f)ut it seems to rank among the very small spe- 
cies, such as tiie .Javanicus, Pygmteus, &c. The 
animal described and figitred in the first volume 
of the Museum Leverianum under tlic title of 
MoticLus (Idicalulm or small spotted Musk, appears 
so very nearly allied to that of Seba, that it is in 
ail probability the same. It is, however, whitish 
beneath the neck and breast, and tlio tail is a 
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trifle longer anti thinner than in Seba’s figure, and 
not so well covered with hair. In size it scarcely 
exceed%,that of the Pygtny Musk. 

The figure given in the Museum Leverianum 
is introduced by Mr. Schi’eber into his Avork on 
Quadrupeds untler the same title, *viz. Moschus 
delicatulus. I must, however, confess myself to 
be npt Avithout some suspicion, from the fineness 
an|®pseness of the hair, in the above-mentioned 
speoBen, that it is rather a very young animal than 
pf^ts true size : it must consccjuently be considered 
as doubtful. In the form of its teeth it nearly re- 
sembles the M. JaA'anicus and some others, having 
lltfe tAvo middle cutting-teeth very broad. For the 
s'lf isfaction of the reader, the figure is copied from 
the Museum Leverianum into the present AV’ork. 
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CERVUS. DEER 


Generic Chdracter. }\ 


Cornua solid a, tenera corlo 
hirto tecta apiceque cres- 
centia, dcnudata, annua, 
furcata. 

Dentes Pn wares infer lores 
octo. 

Lamarii nulll (intcrdum soli- j 
tarii supevius). I 


Horns solid, covered while 
young with a hairy skin > 
growing from the top, na- 
ked, annual, branched. 

Front teeth in the lower jaw 
eight. ; 

Canine-teeth none (sometimci- 
single in the upper jaw). 


ELK. 

Cervus Aces. C. coniibus acaalibus palmatis, carwicula gutturali, 
IJfu S?/st, Nat, /?. 93 . 

Deer with stcmlcss palniated horns, and guttural caruncle. 

Alee. Oesn. Qiuidr, i. p. i. xildr. bisulc. p, 866. 

Quudv, t. 

L'Elan. /h///' 12. p. 79. and SuppL y,p, 320./;/. 80. 

Elk. Pcwuint Quadr 1.77.105. 

Moose Deer. Dudley. Phil. Trans. No. 368. p. 165. Dale 
Phil. Trans. No. 444,77. 384. Josselyn l oy. New Engl. p. 88. 
Cervus Alces. The Elk. Museum bevenanum, vuL i. p. 33. 
pi. 8, 

.Th,.: Elk, by far the largest anhtial of this ge- 
nus, is, wlien full grown, scarcely inferior to a 
. horse in size. It is common to both continents, 
inhabiting only the coldest regions, and is ob- 
y. II. p. II. 18 
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served to arrive at a greater magnitude in*jAsiai 
an^l America than in Ihiropc. In its shape it is 
much less elegant than tlie rest of the deer tribe, 
having a very short and thick neck, a large head, 
horns dilating almost immediately from the base 
into a broad j)almated form, a thick, broad, heavy 
upper lip, lianging- very much o^•er the lower, 
very high shoulders, and long legs. Notwith- 
staiiiling its awkward j)roportions, it is, however, 
of a noble and majestic appearaiice. It is also a 
mild and harmless animal, and ])rincipally sup- 
ports itself by bronsing the boiiglis of ti ees in thc 
and dreary forests of the frozcji zojie. 

The colour of the Klk is a dark, grevish brown, 
much paler, or inclining to vJutciiess on tlie legs 
and beneath the tail. The hair, whieli is of a strong, 
coarse, and elastic nature, is mucli longer on the 
top of the shoulders and on the ridge of the neck 
than on other jrarts, forming a kind of sthHsh 
mane : beneath, the neck the hair is also of consi- 
aerable lengtli, and in some speeijnens of the ani- 
mal, a sort of caruncle or pendent excrescence, 
covered with/long hair, is seen hanging from be- 
neath tlie throat * : the e} cs and cars are large ; 
tlie hoofs broad, and the tail extremely short. 
The greatest lieigftt of the Elk is, according to 
Mr. Pennant, about seventeen hands, and its 


♦ This indeed forms a part of the specific character, as given by 
Linnaeus 5 yet it seems not to take place in all individuals, and may 
jn'obably be more visible or protuberant at some particular seas 
than at others. • 
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g’reatest weight about 1229 poundiS^ The horns 
have been known to weigh fifty-sBc* pounds, and 
to measure eacli thirty-two inches i!\ length. The 
teniale is rather smaller than the male, and has no 
horns. 

In Europe the Elk is found chiefly in Sweden,, 
Norway, and' some parts of Russia^' In Asia it 
occurs in tlie woody tracts of the Russian 
minions, and in Siberia in particular is found of 
gigantic magnitude. In America it seems* to be 
most common in* Canada, and the country round 
the great lakes, and is called by' themame of 
Moose- Deer. The Elk chuses its residence in, the 
midst of foresK, for the convenience of brou$ihg 
the houghs of trees ; for it grazes somewhat diffi- 
eultly on account of its short neck and long legs. 
Its general pace is described to be ja high, sham- 
bling, l);it v< ry swift trot,, the f'?et being lifted 
uj) \eiy liigh, and the hoofs clattering* much 
during tlieir motion, as is the case also 'with the 
lb in-I)ccr. 'I'liey feed principally by night, and 
N.hcncver they graze aie obser\'cd to chuse an as- 
cending ground, for tire greater convenience of 
leaching tiic surface witii tlicir lips, ' 

The Elk, thf)iigh naturally of an inoffensive and 
jicaeeahle disposition, displays a high degree of 
courage, and even ferocity, when suddenly at- 
tacked ; defending himself with great vigour, not 


^ Ihls clattering of the hoofs is denied by some authors, but it 
is particularly affirmed of the Moose by Mr, Pennant in his Arctic 



Qnly with his ^rns, but also by striking violently 
liis Cor^ibet, in the use of winch he is s^o 
dext:rQUS;»as easily to kill a tlog, or even a wo , 
afe ,a sin§^rblt)Av:, :: 

^|Mce of the Klk or Moose tbnns an impor- 
.itant.jQdiiupation anion g tlic natives of North Anit- 
is performed in different methods, first, 
the ii\ers iMul lakes are Irozen ; when inul- 
the savages assemble in their canoes, 
Stfei ^vith them a ^ast crescent, each Iwrn 
|oi|^|in|' the sliore. Another pafty pevtorm tlieir 
sliaf^'idf chacc among the woods; surrounding 
an»i^xfei.T^ive tract, letting loose tneii <logs, am- 
' ;|^i^ing towards the water Avitn loud cii'>s. u- 


into the lake, 


rers, 

killed lif%e:||ersons in the'eamws, prepared lor 
their receptm^ witlr iff ces and clnhs. ^ 

. The other lucthod is niorc artful. T'oe sus ages 
enclose a large space Avith stakes, hedged wiih 
branches of trees, forming tA\o sides of a triangle: 
the bottom opens into a second space comidctcly 
tviaugular. At the ojicning arc hung numbers of 
snares mad^lbf slips of raw hides. The I mlians, 
as before, gs&mble in great troops, and with ail 
kinds of noises drive into the first inclosure not 
Otdy the Mooses, but the other kinds of deer nhich 
abound in the forcing their way 

into the farthest triangle are caught in the snares 
by the nf|t?k or horns; and those which escape the 
snares, and pass the little opening, find their fate 
from the arrows directed at tlicin from^all quarters. 
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They are also often killed with th6 gitn. When 
nrst dislodged, the animal falls down or squajfs, 
as if disabled, for a moment or two, at lyhich in- 
stant the sportsman fires : if he niissbvfii'e Moose 
sets off' in a most rapid trot, making, like the fem- ' 
deer, a prodigious clattering with the hoofs, and ' 
will run perhaps tw^enty or thirty miles before dt' 
comes to bay, or takes to the A\iiter. But the 
usual time for tliis diversion is the winter. The 
liunteis avoid (ntering on the eliaee till the sun 
is strong enough to melt tl^ frozen crust with 
A^hich the snow is covered ; btlicrw’ise jthe animal 
ein run u\cr the firm surface: they W’ait till it 
becomes soft iiiougli to impede the flight of the 
Moose, which sinks up to the shoulaers, flounders, 
and gets on AUtli great difficulty. The hunter 
pm-ius at lus ease on his broad packets or sxioaa - 
shots, and makts a ready prey of the distressed 
animal. 

The figure of the Elk given in the IQtli vol. of 
'lie Count dt' Buff'on's Natural History, is so un- 
like tlie animal, that I can liardlv conceive it to 
It present the real Elk, but rather the large Ame- 
1 it ail Deer or Oiignal, since the neck, instead of 
I't'ing very thick and short, us in tlie Elk, is, otx 
the contrary, represented a-, of a slcndtr and 
higlily elegant slia|)e. and pretty well lepresents 
that of the animal liefoic ineutioned. In the 7th 
suppk^mental volume is, liowevcr, given a tole- 
lahle figure of a young Klk ; hut the -ihimal at 
that period differs eonsiderahly in its appearance 
fiom that whieli it assumes when full grown. 
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We are mfepned on the authority of IMr. Oecl- 
,fas, ccHnfi^nicated to Mr. Pennant, that the 
£lfc^<%}i'o;nr become very rare in the southern parts 
though by no means uncommon in 
'3l^%o^fern districts. 

A^i ancient superstition lias prevailed in man\ 
the European world, that the Elk is natu- 
Taayi;|!, ^bject to the epilepsy; and that it tiiuls its 
scratching its ear with the hoof till it 
dNi^l^Iood. In consequence of this notion, the 
|lodf of the J'ilk fmnis an article-of the ancient 
mate^a ^tjediea. This absuidity seems to ha\'e 
originated from the circumstance Aihich is said 
to. take place when the Elk is first staited, 
viz. thatythe animal, through sudden fear or sur- 
prise, fa|l^^wn, as if disabled, and docs not re- 
cover the*''gO‘j^Iete use of its limbs till some se- 
conds have ’leased, ; A’ piece of the hoof was 
anciently set in a ring, and worn as a preservative 
against the complaint above mentioned ; and 
sometime^ the hoof was held in the jiatienfs hand, 
or applied to the pulse, or put to the left ear, or 
suspended from tlic neck in such a manner as to 
touch the breast, &c. &c. &c. 

In Josselyn’s A'^oyages to New England the 
American Moose is mentioned as being sometimes 


^ Thifl book, which is written in an odtl, rambling, quaint style, 
was pablished in 1674* The account of the Moo«?e ia as follows: 

HieMMe or EIhe is a creature, or rathcfi^rif you will, a mon- 
ster of suf^Pmity ; a full grown Moosr is many times bigger than 
an English Oxc, their horns as I have said elsewhere, very big 
brancht out into palms) the tips whereof are sgnijstimes found to 
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seen thirty-three hands, or twelve f^et high, and 
other writers liave said«that its hayc 1^|3. 

known to Avcigh hetM'ecn three and four hiin^-ed 
pounds ; but these are accounts tyhich #^ to d®'* 
serve but little eredit, and are probablj^ owin^y ^ 
the A'aguc and uncertain description^ coinniuniW:^ 
cated bv the Indian tribes. >■ ^ 

That some animal, however, of the <leer,l^in 4 > 
far superipr in size to any at present kuo\vni|- d,<^ 
either exist, or has at least existed, is sudwi^h^dy 
])rovcd by the enormous fossil horns which are 
often found at a con.jidc'rable depth in the bOg'S nf 
Ireland, as well as in *\mcriea and other piaits of 
the world : and which have by many been shp- 
j)osed to belong to the Elk or Moose. -Their ap- 
j)earanoe, lu)we\er, differs so consid(^bIy fiom 


be two fathom asunder, (a fathom Is six feet .^0511 the tip of one 
linger to the tip of the other, that is four cubits,) and in height 
from tlic toe of the fore-feet to the pitch of the shouldei* twelve 
toot, both which hath been taken by some of my .sccplique readers 
to be monstrous lyes. If you consider tlie breadth that the. beast 
carrieth, and the magnitude of the horns, yiAiwill be easily in- 
duced to c(>ntribute your belief. And for their height since I came 
into Ibngland 1 have read Dr. Schroderihs his chymical dispensatory 
translated into ]'jip;lis/i by Dr. Jlowfand, where he writes f/ia/ xihen 
he lived in Fi/dand under (Ftslavus Horn, he mre an File that znrs' 


IdUid and prc.scntcd to Gmtavus his mother, seventeen spuns high. 
Lo you now sirs of the gi’oing cnio, if you liave any skill ii> men- 
suration, tell me what ditfcrcnce there is between .seventeen spans 
and t\velve foot. There are certain transcendent ia in every crea- 
ture, which are th^^indelible characters of God, and ^,bich disct;ver 
God ; there’s a }il‘udential for you, as the fisherman 

to say to his mate Kiit LtuF — Account of two vopuges /a Flew 
England, hy John Josi-KLYN, gent.p, 83. 
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the horns of these animals, that it seems now 
f^tty generally agreed among naturalists, that 
they must have belonged to some species either 
quite extinct or hitherto undiscovered. They are 
^inuch lobger and narrrover in proporlion than 
those of the Elk, and are furnished with brow 
antlets ; and the processes or divisions into which 
the aides and extremities run are much longer, 
sharper, and more distant in propoition. These 
horns 'have l^een sometimes found of the length of 
eight feet each ; and have measured fourteen feel 
between tip and tip, uheii adliering to the skull. 
Th<j whole skeleton is said to have been sometimes 
foftnd also. Specimens of tliesc hoi ns occur in 
most of our museums, and aic justl} considered as 
some of the .ijiost interesting examples ol' fossil 
zoology. It hi, indeed, impossible to view with- 
out astonishment such immense productions, and 
at the .same time to recollect that the} vere annu- 
ally shed and reprotluced. 

It was probably sonm specimen of this kind that 
gave rise to the lines of Waller: 

** So wc some antHjiic hcroe s strength 
Learn by his lance’s weight and length : 

As these vast beams express the beast 
Who'^e sindy blows ali\c they drest. 

Such gamo^ while yt t the world was new, 

I'he mighty Nimrod did pursue. 

What huntsman of our feeble race. 

Or dogs, dare such a monster chace -■ 

K^^cmbling, at each blow he strikes^ 
llie charge of a whole troop of pikeji. 

O fertile head I which every year 
Could such a crop ot wonder bear ! 
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The teeming earth did\iever bring 
So soon, so. hard, so huge a thing: ■ 

Which, might it never have been cast 
(Each year’s growth added to the last). 

These Jofty branches had supply *d 
The earth’s bold son’s prodigious pride : 
Heav’n with these engines had been scal’d. 
When mountains heap’d on mountains fail’d/ 
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C'^ervus Tarandiis. C. cornibm ramosis recynatis iercHbus; sum*- 
f}j?fatihu,s prthuafis, lAn. Sijst. Nat. 98. 

Deer with branched, recurvate, round horns, v/ith palmated ex- 
tremities. 

’larandus. Plin^ Jlist. Nat» 8. 0/34. Alcir. bisuk, p, 859. (zwi 
y/g. 86 f. Joast, Quadr, p. 90. t. 37. 36. 

Rangifcr. Oes)u Qiiadr. p, 950. /c. Quadr*p, 62, 

Cerviis rangifer. Rap. syn. Quadr, 88. 

^ Le Renne. Ba/F. 12. p. 79. a?id Suppl. S.p. 132. pL iS, 

Rein Deer. Iknnant Qi/adr. i.p, iii. 

The Rein Deer, like the Elk, is an inhyaljltant 
of the northern regions. In Europe its chief re- 
sidence is in Norway and Lapland. In Asia it 
frequents the north coast as far as Kairitschatka, 
and the inland parts as far as Siberia. In Ame- 
rica it occurs in (rjeenlandy and docs not extend 
farther south than Canada*. The height of a full 
grown Rein Deer is, according to Mr. Pennant, 
four feet six inches : ;^hc body is of a soineM'hat 
thick and square form ; and the legs shorter in 
proportion than those of the stag. Its general 

9 


* Pennant. 
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colour is bfowh above and white beneath, but as 
it atlvaiices in age, it often becomes of a greyish 
white, and sometimes almost entirely white : the 
space about the eyes is always black : tin* ])air on 
the under part of the neck is of much greater length 
than the rest, and forms a kiml of hanging beard 
in that part : both sexes are furnished with horns, 
but those of the male are much larger and longer 
those of the female: the hoots are long, large, 
arid black, as arc also the false or secondary hoofs 
behind ; and these latter, Avhile the animal is run- 
ning, make by their collision a remarkable clat- 
tering sound, which mav he lieard at a consider- 
able distance. 

No aninud of this tribe appears to vary so mueli 
in the-form anrl length of its horns as the Heiti 
Deer, the individuals of wliieh, according to age 
and other circumstances, present so diirerent an 
app^rance in this fespect, tiiat a j^erson inconvta - 
sant in the liistory of the animal, vould, at lirs) 
sight, hardly suppose them to helong to the same 
species. In general the horns are reinarkahlc for 
their great length, and proportional slenderness, 
and are furnished Math a juiir of hiow antlers, with 
Midely expanded and palnuited tij)s directed for- 
wards : towards the 'imiddle part of tlie horn rises 
another large branch, directed upMartls, and 
branched at the tip ; the remainder of the horn 
runs on to a great length'^, a haeka ard direction, 
and s more or less hranbh^d at tiie end, Iji tlie 
voung and middle aged Rein Deer the horns aie 
remarkable for their slender form ; hut as the ani- 
mal advances in age they arc of a stronger appear- 
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ance, as in the annexed figure of the ihale, which 
was first given by Gesner, and which is pronounced 
by Linnajus a good represcntltion : the figure of 
the female is taken from the celebrated work of 
Ridinger, and has, also been published in the third 
supplemental volume of the Count de Bufton’s 
Natural History. 


The Rein Dper is celebrated for its services to 
the simple and harmless inhabitants of Lapland, 
who, undisturbed by the sound of ur.r, or- the 
troubles of commerce, lead a kind of pastoral life, 
even within the frozen limits of the Arctic circle, 


and have no other cares than those of providifig 
for the rigours of tlieir long winter, {uu! of rearing 
and supporting their numerous herds of Rein 
Deer, which may be said to constitute almost 
their whole wealth, and which arc us.ed not only 
for the puiposes of food, but for travelling occa- 
sionally over that frozen country during the u in- 
ter season. 

Linnjcus, in liis flora La])ponira, gives;a very 
flattering description of the felicity of a Laplan- 
der’s life : 


“ O felix Lappo! qui in ultimo angulo miindi 
.sic bene lates contentns et innocens. Tu nec 
times annome eaiitatem, nec Martis prtelia, qua; 
ad tuas oras pervenire nequeunt, sed florentissi- 
mas Europa* provincias et urbes, unico momento, 
sape dejiciunt, dele^; Tu dormis hie sub tua 
pelle ab omnibus enr^ contentionibus, rixis liber, 
i^norans quid sit invidia. Tu nulla nosti nisi 
tonantis JoVis fulmina. Tu ducis innocentissi- 

f 
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mos tuos anhoS''iiItra centenarium nximerum cum 
facili senectwte et sumina sanitate. Te latent 
myriades moiboruni 'tiobis Europieis communes. 
Tu vivis in sylvis, avis instar, iicc sementem facis, 
ndc metis, tamen alit te Dens optimus optime. 
Tua ornamenta sunt trenmla arborum folia, gra - 
minosique liici ; tuns potus aqua ciystallina! pel- 
luciditatis, qua* nec cerebrum insa.ni;i adlicit, nee 
strumas in Aljiibus tuis producit. Cibus tuu.s est 
vel Verno tcmj>orc piscis iccens^ a cI a.'stivo serum 
lactis, vel autumnali tetrao, ^ el byeinali caro re- 
cens rangifer/na absque sale et pane, singula vice 
y unico constans terculo, edis diim seeurus e lecto 
surgis, dunujue euin jietis, nee nosti venena nos- 
tra, quie latent sub dulci rncHe. Te non obruit 
scorbutus, nec febris intermittens, nec obesitas, 
nec podagra, libroso gaudes eoqiore et alacri, ani- 
moque libiTo. O sancta innocentia, e.stnc hie tuus 
thronus interlFaunos in summo septentrione, inque 
vilissima habita terra? numne sic prajfcrs straguia 
hffic betulina niollibus serico teetis plumis? Sic 
etiam credidcre vetercs, nec male.” 

Of this eulogy tlie I'biglisli reader must be con- 
tent with the folloAiing somewliat abbix'N'iatcd 
translation, or rather imitation. 


O favoiirVl race ! whd^ partial Hcav’n (IcFign’cl 
To free from all the cares that vex mankind! 

In life's mad sct^ncs while wayv/ard nat ion join. 
One .silent corner of the vvorlft.is thine ; 

From busy toil, from raging:^sions free. 

And war, dire stain of lap.s’d immanity ! 

Far from thy plains the hideous monster roves^ 
Nor dare.*; pollute thy consecrated groves* 
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Indulgent Nature yields her free suppliej8,> • 

And bids thy simple food around thee nse. 

Along thy shores the scaly myriads play, ' 

And gathering birds ]nirsue their airy way. 

(dirgles lo (juench thy thirst the crystal sprulg-j 
And landing herds the*r milky tribute bring. 

No tell dis'.a.'e attacks thy hardy frame, 

Or damps ailh biillen cloud the vital flame? 

Rut flies to plague amid their tj^inted sky 
The bick'ning sons of full-fed luxury. 

Ihy aged sire'? call boast a centhy part. 

And life’s clear lamp burns briskly to the last. 

In woi.iU and groV6s, beneath the trcnibling sprav, 

(■ilkkb on, in sw^et content, thy f)caccfid day: 

Gay exercise with ruddy health combin’d, 

And, far beyond the rcsl^ the freedom of the mind. 

I 

Here standb secure, .beneath the uuilhcin y.onc, 

O sacred Innocence, thy turf-bnik tin one: 

Tis here thou .va.^ *>1 aloft thy snowy v. 

bar from th" of couits ar.d pom[) ot kincb. 

ll is true tiicie :iie some dra\v])Hcks on this 
•'Ceiie ot’ I'elicity. Tlie winter imty be said to con- 
ilnue iicariy uiu'.' months, and is of a ligour uii- 
knoAvii ill the more southern regions of the world ; 
the sun is invisible for a ecitain period, and the 
moon and stars, with ihc frequent coruscations 
of the aurora borealis, and the rclleetiou from the 
snow, constitute the only light alfoided by Na- 
ture. During this season, therefore, tlie inhabi« 
tants must of necessity expedience all the horrors 
atendant on a northern winter. The short sum- 
mer, on the contrary, when once fairly com- 
menced, is scarce less .oppressive, from the innu- 
merable legions of musquitoes, which abound to 
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such a the marshy districts, as to oblige 

the inhabitants, :in order to walk abroad with com- 
mon comfort, to anoint their faces with a mixture 
of tar and milk, M'hich composition is in univer- 
sal use at that season ; men, women, and children, 
being alike smeared with the black cosmetic, as 
Linnaus quaintly terms it. In reality,- therefore, 
the great happiness of the I^aplanders consists in 
being free from th(j calamities of Avar, from most 
of the diseases of Europe, and in being ignorant 
of the Avants of luj^nry, arising from the more 
artificial life of polished nations. 

^ , Their manner of travelling in sledges, tlraAvn 
by liein Deer, has been described by A arioiis au- 
thors. 

There arc in Lapland two laees of Hein Deer, 
the wild and the tame. The latter arc far preferable 
to the former for drawing the sledge, to Avhich the 
Laplander accustoms them betimes, yoking them 
to it by a strap, Avliieh goes round tiie neck, and 
comes doAvn between the legs. The sledge is ex- 
tremely light, and coveied at the bottom Avith 
the skin of a young deer, the hair turned to slide 
on the 1‘rozen snoAv. Tlve pejson a\ ho sits on this 
guides the animal Acith a coi d, fastened round the 
horns, and encourages it to proceed Avith his voice, 
and driv'cs it Avith a goad. Some of the Avild 
breed, though by far the strongest, are yet found 
refractory, and often turn upon their driA^ers, Afho 

have then no other rcsourle but to coA'er them- 

* ' »; 

selves with the sledge, and let the animal vent its 
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it are tame; no creature can be more active, 
'ent, and willing; Avhcn hard pushed, they will 
r nine or ten Swedish miles, it is said, or be- 
eeii fifty and sixty English miles, at one stretch; 
but in such a case the poor olaxlieut creature fa- 
tiiiiies itself to death ; and if not killed immedi- 
iitcly by its owner, Avill die in a day or two after. 
Ill general they can go about thirty miles without 
iialting, and without any great or dangerous 
efforts. Tiiis, whieh is the only Avay of travel- 
ling in La{)land, can be performed to advantage 
only Avlien the snow is glazed over Avith ice ; and’ 
though it be a speedy method of conveyance, yet 
it is inconvenient, dangerous, and troublesome. 

The chief food of the Rein Deer is a species of 
Lichen, commonlv called the Rein-Deer moss, 
liiefi covers vast tracts of the northern regions, 
;ind on which these animals particularly' delight to 
bronze. lu summer they readily obtain it in vast 
])lentv, and in Avintcr dig Avith their Itorns through 
the-snoAV to arrive at it. 

With tlie Laplanders this animal is at once the 
substitute of the Horse, the Cow, the Sheep, and 
Coat. 

Tliose iunocent people have subdued it to vari- 
ous uses, and reclaimed it from its Avild state. 
They devote their Avliole care to its management ; 
occasioimllv housimr and nursing their herds dur- 
ing the winter, and attending them during the 
• summer to the tops of their mountains, and to the 
sidei of tlieir clear lakes and streams, which are 
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said to be ctften bordered with native* roses. 
They understand the arts of tlie dairy, and 

from the milk of their deer prepare many of their 
most nourishing and agreeable repasts. 
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Cervus Elaphus. C. coniibus ramosk, tot is tent thus recurvatis, 
Lin, Sj/st, Nat. p, 98. 

Rufous-browii Deer, with cyliiidric, recurvatc, branching horns. 
Cervus. Flin, llkt, Nat, 8. ck. 32 . Gesn. Qiiadr. p. 354. Jldr» 
bistde. p. 769 //g. p . 774. Joust, Quad}', p. 82. /. 32. 35, 

Le Cerf. . Buf. 6 . p. 6j,pl, 9, 10. 

Stag or Red Deer. Pain, Brit, /ooL 1. 35* No, 6 , 

Stag. Peuuaut QuaJr. i, p, 114. 

I'he Stag, Hart, or Red Deer, male, I'lic Hind,ym«/e. 


The Stag, says liuhou, is one of those innocent 
and peaceable animals that seem destined to ciu- 
bellish the forest, and animate the solitudes of 
Nature. The elegance of his form, the lightness 
of his motions, the strength of his limbs, and the 
branching horns with Inch his head is decorated, 
conspire to give him a high rank among quadru- 
peds, and to render him m ortby the admiration of 
mankind. 


* This remarkable circumstance is mentioned by Maupertuis in 
his work on the figure of the earth. He a.ssurcs us that on the banks 
of the river Tenglio in Lapland he saw ro-scs f of as bright a red 
as he had ever observed in gardens. 

4 I know not what kind of lose.s these could bo : Linnaeus commemoraris no 
such in his Flora Lapponica. ^ 
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The Stag varies botli in size and colour in' dif* 
ferent countries, but is generally about three feet 
and a halt high ; and of a reddish brown colour, 
whitish beneath. Sometimes it is of a very dark 
or blackish brown ; sometimes, of a pale or yel- 
low-broAvn, and lastly, instances occur of Stags 
entirely Avhite. The horns vary as to size and 
number of ramifications according to the age of 
the animal, and, as in others of this genus, are 
annually cast. The general number of branches., 
in a well grown Stag seems to be six or seven, 
but they are sometimes far more numerous*. 

The Stag is a native of almost all the temperate 
parts of Kurope, as well as of Asia. It also oc- 
curs in North America, where it occasionally ar- 
rives at a larger '!' size than in the old continent, 
except in Siberia, where, according to Mr. Pen- 
nant, it is found of gigantic magnitude. In Ame- 
rica the Stag, like many other native animals, has 
gradually receded from particidar regions in pro- 
portion to increased cultivation. W'e are informed 
by Kalm, that an old Indian, wlio was living in 
the ya’ar 174<S, had killed several Stags on the spot 
where the city of Philadcljihia now stands. 

I’he Stag is supposctl to have been originally in- 
troduced into our own ishuul from Prance, Avhere 
it is very common. -Mr. Pennant remarks, that 

* Many curious varieties of this kind may be fofind in the works 
of Ridinger. 

f Lawson, on the contrary, says the American stag is smaller 
than the European, though fatter. 

U. P. II. 
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it is still found in a state of nature in the Higli- 
lancls of Scotland. In reality it has been in a 
great degree expelled from most parts of the king- 
dom to make wav for the common or Fallow Deer, 
the venison of which is far superior to that of the 
Stag, and the animal itself of a more placid and 
manageable disposition. 

The Stag, like some others of this tribe, is na- 
turally gregarious; assembling in herds in the 
^Ifbrests, and brousing the leaves of young shoots 
' of trees, &c. 

“ The size and stature of these animals (says 
Buffon) differ according to the ])laccs they inha- 
bit; those which frequent tlie valleys, or hills 
abounding in grain, are larger and taller than 
those M^hich feed upon dry and rocky mountains. 
The latter are low, thick, and short: 'neitlier are 
they equally swift; though they run longer than 
the foimer : thev are also more vicious, and liave 
longer hair on their iieads ; their horns arc com- 
monly short and black, like a stunted trc'c, the 
bark of which is always of a darker ccjloui- ; but 
the horns of the stags which feed in the plains are 
high, and of a clear reddish colour, like the wood 
and bark of trees which grow in a good soil. 
These little squat stags never fixxpient the lofty 
woods, but keep always among tlte co|)pices, 
where they can more easily elude the pursuit of 
the dogs. The Corsican appears to be the small<St' 
of these mountain stags. He exceeds not half 
the height of the ordinary kind, and may be rc- 
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garded as a terrier among stags. His colour is 
brown, his body squat, and his legs short ; and 
what convinces me that the size and stature of 
stags in general (lepend on the quantity and qua- 
lity of their food, is, that having reared one at 
iny house, and fed him very plentifully for four 
years, he was much taller, . thicker, and plumper 
at that age than the oldest stags in ray Avoods, 
which are, however, of a very good size. 

“ I'he -Stag appejars to have a fine eye, an 
acute smell, and an excellent ear. Wlien listen- 
ing, he raises his head, erects his ears, and hears 
from a great (listane'e. W hen going into a cop- 
pice or other half covered place, he stops to look 
round him on all sides, and scents the Avind, to 
discover if any object be near that might dis- 
iiirb him. He is a simple, yet a curious and 
ciiifty animal. W hen hissed or called to from a 
distance, he stops short, and looks steadfastly, 
and with a kind of admiration, at carriages, cattle, 
or men ; and if they have neither arms nor dogs, 
In' moves on unconecrucdly, and without flying, 
lie appcajs to listen with great tramjuillity and 
delight to tlic shejrherd 's pijre*, and the hunters 
sometimes employ this artifice to encourage and 
deceive him. In general he is less afraid of men 

, * In Playford’s Introduction to Music, is the following passage: 

Myself, as I travelled some years since near Iloyston, met a herd 
of Stags, about twenty, on the road, following a bag-jMpe and vio* 
hii ; which, while the music played, they went forward, when it 
* c’eascd.ahey all stood still ; and in this manner they were brought 
o'.u-ot^'orkshire to Hampton-court." 
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than of flogs, and is' never suspicious, or uses any 
arts of concealment, but in proportion to the dis- 
turbances he has received. He eats slow, and has 
a choice in his aliments ; and after his stomach is 
full, he lies down and ruminates at leisure. He 
seems to ruminate with less facility than the ox, 
and it is only by violent shakes that the stag can 
make the food rise from his first stomach. 1 his 
difficultvproccedsfrom the length and dii'ifction of 
the passage through Avhich tlie alimeht Jhtist i)ass: 
the neck of the ox is short and strait, but that of 
the stag is long and arched, and consequently 
greater efforts are required in rumination. 

‘‘ In winter and spring* the stag does not drink, 
the dews and tender herbage Ix ing suffu ient to 
extinguish his thir.st ; but during the j)arehing 
heats of summer he frequents the brooks, marshes, 
an<l fountains, and in autumn is so over-iieated 
that he searches ever}- m here for water to bathe 
and refresh his body. He then swims easiei- than 
any other time on account of his fatness, and has 
been obser\cd crossing very huge ri\('rs. He 
leaps still mote nimbly than he swims, and when 
pursued, can readily cle;u' a hedge or pale of six 
feet high. The food of stags varies according 
to the season. In autumn they search for the 
buds of green shndxs, the flowers of Inoom or 
heath, the leaves of brambles, &c. During, the 
snows of winter tliey feed on the bark, mdssjyiSfc. 
of trees, and in mild weatlier they bronze in the 
corn fields. In the beginping of .spring rl|ey go ■ 
in {piyst of the catkins of the trembling p«plar, 
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willow, and hazel ; the flowers and buds of the 
cornel, See. In summer, when they have great 
choice, they prefer rye to all other grain, an4; the 
black, berry-bearing Alder (Rhamnus Traugula) 
to all other wood. The flesh of the fawn is very 
<yo(>(l : that of the female or hind not bad, but 
oi' tlie stag is strong, and of an unpleasant 11a- 
\ our : the skin and the horns are the most use- 
fni parte...o.f the animal ; the former making a 
\ crv pli^6 *'and duTT^ble leather, M liile the latter 
are used by eutlei'S and other ai tilicers for various 
piirjK)ses of manufacture.” 

Stau's in aenerat cast or slied their horns sooner 
or later in the month of March, in proportion to 
their ages. At the end of. Juiie they are full- 
grown, and tlie animal rubs them strongly against 
the houghs of trees, or any convenient object, in 
or<h‘r to i'lxg' them from the skin, which is now 
])eeonie useless, and by the beginning of August 
they begin to assume the full strength and eon- 
sisienec which they retain throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that tlie longe\ ity 
of the Stag, which became proverbial among the 
ancients, is, in some degree, a vulgar error; for 
though the animal, compared with many other 
quadrupeds, may be justly considered as long- 
]ived, since it is supposed in some instances to 
arrive at the age of tliirty-live or forty years, )'et it 
is by no means possessed of the longevity anciently 
• attnlmtcd to it, uhich is nlerelv a popular preju- 

■ / ■ ■ ■ 
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dice, sufficiently contradicted by the experience! 
of later ages. Indeed it should not be forgotten! 
that Aristotle opposed the comn^n prejudice, and i 
contended that the nature of the animal afforded ' 
no probable argument in favour of its longevity. 


FALLOW DEER, 

i s'®* 

Cerviis Dama. C. conubus ramosi^ recurvatis sumwi- 

tatt pa/mata. Lin, Spst. Nat. p. 98. 

Yellowisli-brovvn Deer, with slightly iccuuate, compre«<;ccK 
branching horns, pdlmated at the top. 

Platyceros. Flni Hist, Nat. ii. r. 37. 

Cer\iib platyceros. liaj* Quadr, p. 85, 

Dama vulgaris. Gesu. 33 5. Aldi . iusulc, 741. 

Le Dciim cV Daine. Ihif. 6. p. 167. pi 27, 28# 

The common Huck and Doc. 

Fallow Deer. Pinnunt Quntlr, j.p. 113. 

The Fallow Deer is considerably smaller than 
the Stag, and is of a brownish hay colour, ntore 
or less deep in different individuals; whitish be- 
neath, on the insides of the limbs, and beneath 
the tail, which is someu'hat longer in proportion 
than that of the stag, and is commonly bounded 
on each side by a descending streak of black, but 
the principal murk of distinction between this spe- 
cies and the stag, is the form of the horns, which, 
as in the stag, are peculiar to the male, and ai:e 
dilated at the upper part, and palmated, or di- 
vided into processes which are continued to a 
considerable distance down the outside of each > 
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lioni. An antler or simple slender process rises 
from the base of each, and a similar one at some 
distance above the first ; both pointing’ somevdiat 
forwards. In its general form the animal greatly 
ii'seinbles the stag, having the same elegance of 
asjjcet, with a more gentle disposition. 

The Tallo^v' Deer is not so universal as the stag, 
and is even a rare animal in some parts of Europe, 
as in Franee and (Jerman v, but in Spain is said to 
be found nearly eipial to the stag in size. It oc- 
etirs, according to Mr. Pennant, in the woods at* 
Lithuania and ^Moldavia, as well as in Greece, 
Palestine, and the northern parts of China. In 
America it lias never been found, the animals 
sometimes called American Fallow Deer belong- 
ing to a different speeies, ])eculiar to that conti- 
nent. 

The manners of the Fallow Deer resemble those 
of the stag, but it is observed to be less elelieate 
in the choice of its i’ocKl ; eating a variety of ve- 
Q’.tables w hich are refused b\' the former. It ar- 

c? « 

ri'. es at full growth and perfection in about three 
years, and is said to live about twenty. 

The liorns are annually shed, as in the stag, 
hut at a somewhat later jieriod. At their first ap- 
pearance they resemble a pair of soft tumid knobs 
or tubercles, and are covered with a a illous and 
.very tascular skin: they gradually enlarge, 
lengthen, and widen at their tops ; and wdieu at 
full growth, the skin, with all its apparatus of 
lessels, which had served to nourish the horns, 
heiiig grown useless, is rubbed oft’ b} the animal, 
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the impressions of the blood-vessels still remaining 
on the complete horn in the form of so many 
ramified furrows. 


VIKCilNIAX UKER. 

Cervus Vlrginianus. C* cornibus raniom atitrotsum x er sis pant m 
palmatis, Lin. Sj/st, Gmel, p. 179. 

Pale-brown Deer, with slender round branched horns, bending 
, forward, jyid slightly palmated at the top. 

Darna Virginian a. IlaJ. Quadr. p. 86. 

Fallow Deer# Laws. Carol, p. 123. Cafesb. Carol, app. p, 28. 

Virginian Deer. Pennant Quadr. i p. 116. 

TjiI'J Virginian Deer is a native of the nortliern 
parts of America, where it is found in vast herds, 
and is an animal of great importance to tlie Indian 
natives, who dry its flesh for their winter provi- 
sion : the skin also constitutes a great article of 
commerce, vast numhers being annually imported 
from the colonies ; in the year 17<)4 not i'ew('r, 
according to Mr. Pennant, than 2 j, 027 from New 
York and Pensylvania. 

The size of the animal is that of the Fallow 
Deer ; its colour a light cinereous brown ; the 
head of a deeper cast, and the belly, sides, shoul- 
ders, and thighs,' whitish, mottled with brown: 
the tail is about ten inches long, and is dusky.. 
above and white below : the horns slender, bend- 
ing very much forwards, with numerous branches 
on the interior sides, and no brow antlers. 

This species appears to occur in almost all parts 
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of North America, cxccj)t Canada, and is found 
in the greatest abundance in the vast savannas 
contiguous to the Mi.ssisipi and the great rivers 
which flow into it ; grazing in herds innumerable 
along with stags and bufaloes. They are some- 
times tamed, and used hv tlie Indians, after beinir 
properly trained, to decoy tlic ivild deer within 
shot. They are of a restless and wandering dispo- 
sition, and in bard winters are observed to feed 
much on the difl’erent species of Usnea or string- 
moss, which hangs from the trees. 1 hey are also 
fond of resorting to places irn[>regnated with salt, 
and in such spots may be seen in great numbers, 
licking the earth. Such spots are called in Ame- 
rica by the name of Licking-places, and the hun- 
ters are sure of finding plenty of game thert* ; the 
animals, though so l're<iuently disturbed, still con- 
tinuing to freejuent their favourite haunts. 


8 POT TED AXI S. 

Cervus Axis. < i onilbus ramosh teirtihus erectis, ^umiuitafe hi’' 
Jiddj^ corpora a/ho-’niaculafo. Lin, Si/ 6 C, Nat. Gmel, p, 179, 
Erxi. niantm, p. .312. 

Pale rurous brown Deer, spotted with white, with slender trifur- 
cated horns. 

Axis. Plht. Hut. Nat. 8. c. 2t. Raj. Quadr. p. 89. 

L’Axis. Bt(j\ 11. p. . 397 * 39 * 

Spotted Axis. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 117. 

TfiE Axis is one of the most beautiful animals 
of this genus, and is commonly known by the 
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name of tlie Ganges Stag. Its size is ncarl)^ that 
of tlic Fallow Deer, and its colour an elegant 
light rufous-broun, distinctly and beautifully 
marked with v('ry numerous white spots : the un- 
der parts are paler, and a line of white generally 
separates the colour of tlie upper from the lower 
parts : the tail resembles that of the Fallow Deer, 
and is reddish above and white beneath. 

This species is said to be very common in some 
parts of India abcnit the banks of the ( ranges, and 
in the island of Ceylon. It is described by Pliny 
among the animals of India, and is said to have 
been sacred to ilacclius. It has been introduced 
into Europe, and is occasionally seen in parks and 
menageries. Ir is readily tamed, and s(‘enis to 
suffer but little from a change of climate. 

MlDDI.j; AXIS. 

\yH ETHER this be a variety of tlie former or 
specifically distinct docs not ajrpear j)('i feetly clear. 
It is, according to Mr. Pennaiit, of a middle size, 
between the Spotted Axis and tl’.c Great yl.t ls, or 
following kind. In the colour of its hair it re- 
sembles the first sort, but is never spotted. It, 
however, is said to vary into white, in which state 
it is considered as a great rarity. It inhabits 
dry hilly forests in Ceylon, Borneo, Celebes, and 
Java, where it is found in very numerous herds. 
Its flesh is much esteemed by the natives, and is 
dried and salted for use. 



GREAT AXIS. 


The existence of this species, or variety, is as- 
certained from a pair of horns in the British Mu- 
seum, rcscmbling the former kinds in sliupe, but 
of larger size : they measure two feet nine inches 
in length, are of a whitish colour, and are yeiy 
strong, thick, and rugged. Mr. Pennant con- 
jectures that they were brought from Ceylon or 
Borneo, having been informed by Mr. Loten, 
v’ho had long resided in the fonner of these 
islands, that a vei y large kind of stag, as tall as a 
horse, of a leddisli colour, and M’ith trifurcated 
horns, existed there as Avell as in Borneo. In 
Borneo they are said to frecjuent low niarsly 
tracts, and to Ire called by the name of Water 
Stags. 

o 


TAILLESS ROK. 

Cervus Pygargus, C. catida nulh^ curnibm trijurch\ Lin, 

Nat, GmcL p, 175. Pall, it, i, p. 97, 

Tailless brown Deer, yellowish beneath, white behind, with tri* 
furcated horns, and nose surrounded with black, 

Cerviis Aha. *S. G, Gmelin it. 3. p, 496. t. 56. 

Tailless Deer. Pennant Quadr, i^p, 121. 

This species is described in the tirst volume of 
Dr. Pallas's Travels, and is a native of the moun- 
tainous parts of Ilircania, Russia, and Siberia; 
inhabiting the loftiest parts of those regions, but 
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in winter descending into the plains, the hair at 
that season assuming a hoary appearance. In its 
form it. resembles tlic lloebuck, but is larger. Its 
colour is brow n, irith the outsides of the limbs 
and under parts of the body yellow ish : the hinder 
parts of the thighs are wdiitc, forming a large bed 
or patch of that colour on the back part of the 
animal ; the space round the nose, and sides of 
the low'er lip, aix; black, but the tij) of the lip 
itself wdiitft: the horns are strongly tubereulated 
at the base ; the ears lined w ithin with short w hite 
hair, and the orbits of the eyes surrounded with 
long black hairs. The whole coat of the animal 
is excessively tliick, and in the spring gnnvs re- 
markably rough and erect. It has no tail, but a 
mere broadish cutaneous excrescence. 


-MEXICAN ROE. 


Ccrvus Mcxicanus, C^cornibus apkc trijurcatU antrorsum verbis, 
ryfus, Lin, Sijst.N(it„ GnivL]). 179. 

Rufuus Deer, with rough trifurcated horns, bending foiward, 

Chevreiil d’Amerk|Uc. Bujf \ 6. p* 210. 243. 

Teuital ma^ame, Htniandcz An, Mvxk, 324. 

Mexican Deer. Vcnnant Qmtdr. i, p. 122. 

Our cliief knowledge of this sjiecies is derived 
from the inl'ormation of Hernandez, wdio in his 
history of IMexieo informs us that it is a native of 
that province ; but it is also found in (iuiana, Ura- 
sil, See. It is about the size of the common or 
European lloebuck, and of a reddish colour, but, 
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when young, is often spotted with white. The horns 
are thick, strong, and rugged : they bend for- 
wards, and are about ten inches long, and trifuj- 
cated on the upper part ; but they sometimes vary 
in the number of branches or jn ocresses ; the head 
is large ; the vycn large and bright, and the neck 
thick. The llcsli is said to be far inferior to the 
venison of Euiopc. 


Vur. ? 

INDIAN ROE. 

I\Ir. Ih.VNANT describes, from the Museum of 
the Iloyai Society (now translated to the British 
Mnsctim), a pair of horns of some animal of the 
Roebuck kind, styled by Grew, in his description 
of the above-mentioned Museum, Horns of an In- 
dian Roclnick. They are sixteen inches long, and 
the same between tip and tip: they are very large, 
thiek, strong, and rugged ; anti near the base of 
each is an upright forked branch ; the ends bend 
forwards, and divitle into two branches, each fur- 
nishetl w ith numerous snags or processes. 
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Cervus Porcinus. C. cornibits ^sryacilibns tnfurcis, supra fuscus, 
subtus cmereus, TJn, Si/st. Kat. GmtL'p. 179. 

Brown Deer, ash-coloured beneath, with slend ^ trifurcated 
horns. 

Porcine Deer. J^amaut Quadr, j. p, 119. 

Cerf-Cochon. 7 ?////' SuppL p. 122. pi. 18. 

The Porcine Deer of Pennant has slender tri- 
furcated ^)rns, thirteen indies long and six 
inches distant at the base: thq liead is ten inches 
and a half long : the body, from the tip of the 
nose to the tail, .three feet six inches : the height, 
froiii the slionlders to the hoof, tM o feet tv.o 
inches ; and about two indies higher behind : the 
length of the tail is eight inches: the body is 
thick and clumsy; the legs fine and slender: tlie 
colour, on the upper part of the neck, body, and 
sides, is brown ; the belly and rump lighter. 

The sjjecimen described by jVJr. Pennant was 
in the possession of the late Lord Cli\'e, and A\ as 
brought from Jiengal. It is also said to be found 
in Borneo, and to be called Hog Deer, from the 
thickness of tke body. Of their feet, Mr. Pennant 
says, are made tobacco-stoppers, in tlie same man- 
ner as of those of the smaller kind of Antelopes 
and Musks. 

Var. ? 

SPOTTED POUeiXE DEER. 

The animal described and figured by Buffbn> 
under the title of CerJ'-Cochon^ or Hog Deer, is 
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: otted in a similar manner with the Axis : the 
ader will find it figured in the present publica- 
i on on the same plate with that animal. 


COMMON ROK. 


Cervus Cvapreoluis. C. cornibus ramom teretilm ertctis, swnmi^ 
tate bifida, iorpore J'usco-ruJv, Lin. Spd* Nat. Gmel. i8o. 

llufous-brown Deer, with branching upright cytthdric horns, 
bifid at the top. 

Caprca. Plin. Hist. Nat. 8. c, 53. Aldr, bhulc. 738. JunsU 

(^iKidr. p. t, 

Caprcolus. (o.v/i. Q?/Wr. 324. 1098. 

Le Chcvrcuil. J>»v//’. 6. p. pL 32, 33. 

Roe. Pennant (iuadr. \ , p. 120, 

'^I’hk general history of the Roe has been so ex- 
cellently detailed by the Count de Butfon, that 
I shall not scruple to insert without any ma- 
terial alteration, his description of its manners, 
tSec. premising only that its colour is a reddish 
brown, and that it is the smallest of the European 
animals of this genus. 

“ As the Stag (says this author) is the noblest 
inhabitant of the wood, he occupies tlie deepest 
shades of the forest, and the most elevated ridu'es 
of those mountains A\hich are covered with lofty 
trees. The Roe, as if inferior in species, contents 
himself with an humbler residence, and generally 
'wells among the thick foliage of young brush- 
,,*• Wood. But if lie is inferior to the stag in dignity, 
•trength, and stature, he is endowed with more 
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gracefulness, vn acity, and courage. He is su- 
perior in gaiety, neatness, and sprightliness. His 
figure is niore elegant and handsome. His eyes 
are more brilliant and animated. His limbs are 
more nimble, bis movements quicker, and be 
bounds, sconingly without effort, witb equal vi- 
gor and agility. His coat or hair is always clean, 
smooth, and glossy. He never wallows in tlie 
mire, like the stag. He deliglits in dry and ele- 
vated situations where the air is jnircst. He is 
likewise more crafty, conceals himself with greater 
address, is more difticult to trace, and derixes su- 
perior resources from instinct : t‘or though he lias 
the misfortune to leave behind liim a stronger 
scent than flic stag, which redoubles the ardour 
and appetite of the dogs, he knows how to with- 
draw' himself from their jnirsuit, by the rapi- 
dity with which he begins - his flight, and by 
his numerous doublings. He delays not his aits 
of defence till his strength fails him ; hut as soon 
as he finds that the first efforts of a rapid eliacc 
have been unsueeessfui, he repeatedly returns on 
his former steps ; and after confounding, by these 
opposite movements, the direction he has taken, 
after intermixing the present w ith the past ema- 
nations from his body, he rises from the earth by 
a great bound, and retiring to a side, he lies 
down flat on his bcllv, ami in this imniovealilc 
situation, he allows the whole troop of his de- 
ceived enemies to pass very near him. 

“ The Roe differs from the stag and fallow <leer • 
in disposition, temperament, manners, and almost 
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every natural habit. Instead of associating in 
herds, they live in separate families. The father, 
mother, and young go together, and never mix 
with strangers. They are constant in their 
amours, and never unfaithful, like the stag ; and, 
as the females generally produce two fawns, the 
one male and the other female, these young ani- 
mals, brought up and nourished together, acquire 
so strong a mutual atlection, that they never quit 
each other, unless one of them meets with a mis- 
fortune, M'liicii never ought to separate lovers. 

“ During the period in which they are engaged 
in the task of nursing a new family, they drive olF 
the former brooil as if to oblige them to yield 
their place to tliose which arc to succeed, and to 
form new families for tliemselves ; but wlien this 
season is past, the fawns agaiir return to their mo- 
ther, and remain witli Iter some time; after 
which they sejtarate entirely, and remove to a di- 
stance horn the place which gave them birth. 

“ The female goes with young five months and 
a half, and brings forth about the end of April, or 
beginning of May. The hinds or female stags, 
on the contrary, go with young above eight 
months ; and tliis dificrcnce is alone sufiieicnt to 
jtrove that tliese animals are so remote from each 
other in species, as to prevent their ever intermix- 
ing or prodneing an intermediate race. By this 
diflcrence, as well as tliat of figure and size, they 
approach the goat as mucli as they recede from 
the stag ; for the goat goes Avith young nearly the 
same time, and the Roe may be regarded as a wild 

V. II. p. n. 
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goat, which, feeding solely on wood, carries 
zcood* instead of horns. ' The female, when about 
to bring forth, retires to the deepest rece.sses of the 
forest. In ten or twelve days the fawns acquire 
strength sufficient to enable them to follow her. 
When threatened with danger, she hides them in 
a close thicket, and to preserve them presents her- 
self to be chased. Hut, notwithstanding all her care 
and anxiety, the young arc sometimes carried ofl’ 
by men, dogs, or wolves. Tins is, indeed, the 
time of their greatest destruction. Of this spe- 
cies, which is not very mmu rons, I know, from 
experience, that more arc di-siroycd in the month 
of May than during all the rest of the year. I 
oft(‘n live in a j)ait of rrance whcK' the Roc is 
greatly esteemed ( Monthurd in Hia'^uiidii). Many'^ 
fawns are annually iirought me alive hy^ men, 
and others killed bv dogs, witiiout reckoning 
those which are de\oured bv wolves: and I have 
observed, during the space of more that twenty- 
five years, that, as if there was a jjcrfect equili- 
brium between tlie causes of desti uetion and re- 
novation, their number is always nearly ccjual in 
the same districts. It is not difficult to count 
tliem ; for they are no where numerous, anti they 

* The Count de Butfon entertained a singular theory, that the 
horns of the Deer tribe were a kind of reproduction, as It w^ere, of 
the trees, &c. on which the animals brousod ; the nutritious organic 
moleculae arranging themselves, in some degree, according to their 
former figure ! * ! Under the article Stag, in that agreeable writer’s 
natural historj% the reader may tind this extraordinary notion main- 
tained at some length. 
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live separately in distinct families. In a coppice, 
for example, of an hundred acres, there will be 
' one family, or from three to five individuals ; for 
a female which generally produces two fawns, 
sometimes brings forth but one, and sometimes, 
though veiy rarely, three. In another district, 
of double the extent, there will be seven or eight; 
that is, two families ; aiid 1 have remarked, that 
each district always harlmurs an equal number, 
except wlien the v'inters have been extremely ri- 
gorous and long; in which case the Avhole family 
is destroyed ; but it is rejjlaced by another the fol- 
lowing year ; and those districts, for which they 
have a predilection, are always inhabited nearly by 
an ecjual miniber. It is aiiedged, b.owever, that in 
general their number is diminishing, 'i'here are 
whole provinces, it must be acknOAvledgcd, in 
France, where not one ol' them is to be Ibund. 
Though common * in Scotland, there are none in 
I'ngland. d'hey are A ci y rare in Itah ; ancrtliey 
are now scarcer in Sweden than formerly. But this 
may ha\e proceeded from the diminution of fo- 
rests, or from some Acry severe winter, like that 
of the A ear 1 70.9, Avhich almost destroyed all the 
Koes in Burgundy ; so that several years elapsed 
before the sjjecies Avas recruitcil. Besides, they 
are not e(iually fond ol' every eountiy ; foi', in the 
same countries, they prefer particular places. They 
*loA'e hills, or plains on the tops of mountains. 

* Not very common; being found only in the northern parts or 
Highlands. 
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They never stay in the deepest recesses of the fo- 
rests, nor in the middle of extensive wo(Als ; but 
give the preference to the skirts or projections of 
woods, which are surroundeci witli cultivated 
fields, and to open coppices which produce the 
berry-bearing- alder, brainl)lcs, Ike. 

“ The fawns continue with tlieir parents eight 
or nine months, and, when sepaiaterl, about llic 
end of the first year of their age, the first horns 
begin to appear, in the form of two knobs, much 
less tlian those of the stag. There is still a greater 
difference between these two animals. I’he horns 
of the stag are cast in the suring, and are renewed 
in summci ; but those, of the Hoc fall off at the 
end of autumn, and arc replaced in v. inter. Mlien 
tlie Roebuck has renewed his horns, he rubs them 
against the trees, like the stag, in order to free 
them from the skin with which they are covered; 
and this commonly happens in the month of 
.March, befoie the tjccs begin to snoot, lienee 
it is not the sap of the wood v, hieli colours the 
horns of the Roe. The horns, h()\\ e\'er, are brown 
when the animal is brown, and yeihnv when he 
is red. The second horns of tlic Roe liave two 
or three antlers in each .side: tlic tiiird three or 
four; the fourth four or live, and they .seldom 
have more. VVe distinguish the old ones by the 
thickness of their stenrs, the largeness of the bur, 
of the pearlings, &c. As long as the horns con- 
tinue soft they are extremely seusibic. Of thi.s 
I have had a striking example. The young shooL.^ 
of a Roebuck's horu was carried off by a ball. The 
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animal was stunned, and fell down as if lie had 
been dead. The shooter, who was near, seized 
him by the foot; but the Roebuck suddenly reco- 
vering his .senses and strength, dragged the man, 
though he \vas strong and alert, tliirty paces into 
tlie wood. After killing him witli a knife, n'i5 
discovered that lie had received no oflier wound. 
Resides, it is well known that Hies are very trou- 
hlesonie to the stag: wlien his horns are growing, 
he retires to the ileepcst jiarts of the Avood, where 
the flies are less numerous : because, v hen they 
fix upon the tender horns, the irritation they cause 
is insujiportable. Thus there is an intimate com- 
munication between the soft jiarts of the horns, 

and the whole nervous svstem of the animal. The 

•/ 

Roebuck, luu'ing nothing to apjirelu'iul from the 
Hies, because he renews his horns in ninter, never 
retires in this manner: but he walks with caution, 
and carries his head low, lest he should touch the 
branches. 

“ As the female Roe goes with ) onng only five 
months and a half, and as the gi ow th of the fawn 
is more rapid than that of tlu* stag, llie duration 
ofhtrlife is much shorter; seldom (‘xtending, I 
imagine, beyond twelve or fifteen years. I have 
reared several of them ; but could ncA Cr preserve 
them above live or six years. They are very deli- 
cate in the choice of their liiod, reijuire a great 
deal of exercise, fine air, and much room, which 
is the reason why they are unable, except in the 
• first year of their growth, to resist the inconve- 
niences of a domestic life. To make a pair of these 
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animals live comfortably, they must have a park 
of an hundred acres. They may be tamed, but 
can never be rendered obedient or familiar. They 
alwa^'^s retain a portion of their natural wildness, 
are easily terrified, and then run with such force 
against the walls that they often break their limbs. 
However tame thej’ may be, they cannot be trust- 
ed ; for the males particularly are subject to dan- 
gerous caprices ; they take an aversion to certain 
persons, and make furious attacks witli their horns, 
the blows of which are sulficient to throw a man 
to the ground, after which they continue to tread 
on him Avitli their feet. The Roebuck bellows not 
so frequently', nor w ith so loud or strong a voice, 
as the stag. Tlie young ones utter a short or 
plaintive cry, w/, w/’, by which they indicate their 
want of food. I'liis sound is easily imitated, and 
the mother, decei\ ed by the call, will come up to 
the very muzzle of the hunter’s gun. 

“ In winter the Roes frequent the thickest 
coppices, and feed upon brambles, broom, heath, 
the catkins of the hazel, willow, &c. In spring 
they repair to the more o{)en brushwood, and 
eat the buds and young lea^'cs of almost every 
tree. This warm food ferments in their stomachs, 
and intoxicates them to such a degree, that they 
are easily surprised. They know not where they 
are going, and not unfrequently come out of the 
wood, and sometimes approach flocks of cattle, 
and the habitations of men. In summer they 
dVell in the more elevated coppices, from which •* 
they seldom depart, excepting in very dry weather, 
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when they go to drink at some fountain ; for 
when the dews abound, or tlie leaves are moist- 
ened with rain, they never drink. They are deli- 
cate in the choice of their food ; they eat not Avith 
avidity, like the stag, and they seldom approach 
the cultivated fields, l)ecause they prefer the berry- 
bearing alder and bramble to grain or pot herbs of 
any kind. 

“ "rhough the flesh of these animals be excel- 
lent food, yet it admits of much choice. The 
quality of the venison depends chiefly on the 
country they inhabit; and even the best countries 
produce good and bad kinds. The flesh of the 
brown Roe is finer than that of the red. All the 
males, after the age of two years, har-e hard 
and ill-tasted flesh ; hut that of the females, 
though farther advancetl in age, is more tender. 
That of the fawns, m Iicu very young, is loose and 
.soft ; but at the age of eighteen months, it is in 
the highest state of perfection. Those which live 
in plains and vallies are not good ; those which 
come from moist countries arc still worse : those 
brought up in parks are insipid ; and, lastly, there 
are no good Roes but those of dry elevated coun- 
tries, inter.sper.sed with hills, woods, cultivated and 
fallow lands, where they enjoy ]>lcnty of air, food, 
freedom, and solitude ; for those which have been 
often disturbed are meagre, aiul the flesh of those 
that have been often hunted is dry and insipid.” 

The Roe, like other quadrupeds, is sometimes 
found perfectly M'hite, an instance of which is re- 
corded in the Count de Buffon s Natural History. 
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We are also informed by Count Mellin, in a 
letter to the Count de Buftbn, that a race of co <j 
black Roes exists in a very small German distric 
called the Forest of Lucia, in the dominions ua 
the King of England as Duke of Lunenberg. Tliis 
variety is said to be constant or permanent, and 
in size and all other particulars, except colour, to 
resemble the common kind. 

Mr. Pennant informs us that the Roebuck was 
formerly very common in Wales, in the north of 
England, and in Scotland, but that it no longer 
exists in any part of Britain, except in the Scottish 
highlands. They first oeeur in the woods on tlie 
soutli side oi' Loch Rannoch, in Perthshire, and the 
last that are found are in the v oods of iMUgxcal, 
on the soutliein borders ot' C(ith)ie/,s ; but they are 
most numerous in the beautiful forests of iv/cer- 
cau!(l, in the midst of the Grampian hills. They 
are unknown in Inland. 

The common or general measure of the Roe is 
three feet nine inches from nose to tail; the 
height before, two feet three inches ; but behind 
two feet seven inches, and the tail is about one 
inch long ; the horns are about six or eight inches 
long, and arc strong, upright, rugged, anti tri- 
furcated : the general colour of the animal is 
reddish brown, more or less deep in different in- 
dividuals, and the rump is wliite. It is an inha- 
bitant of most parts of Europe, cas far as Norway; ' 
it also occurs in some parts of Asia, but is not 
to be found in Africa. Whether it be a native 
of America seems somewhat doubtful, though 
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species nearly allied to it are found in that 
dnent. 


RIB-FACED DEEU. 

Cervus Muntjac. C. cornibus tcretibus piloais retruversis trifurcky 
a pice auperiore uncinaio, Lin, Sj/st, Nat, GincL p, i8o. 

Deer with trifurcated horns rising from a cylindric hairy base, 
and with the upper fork hooked, 

Le Chevreuil dcs Indes. Buff, SuppL 6. p. 195. pL 26. 

Rib- faced Deer. Bennant Quadr, i, p, 119, 

Tins .species is a native of Java and Ceylon, 
ainl is soincM’hat smaller than tlie common Roe- 
buck, and of a thick form, like the Porcine Deer. 
The liorns arc trifurcated, and tlie upper fork is 
hooked : they arc placed on a bony process, like 
a pedestal, elevated three inches from the skull, 
and covered with hair; but what seems priuci- 
jially to distinguish tliis animal is the appearance 
of three longitudinal subcutaneous rilis extend- 
ing’ from the horns to the eyes. Prom eacii side 
of the upper jaw hangs a tusk, so that this spe- 
cies differs, in tliat rcs[)ect, from most of the 
genus. It was first described by jVlr. Pennant, 
who informs us that it is called in the IVIalave 
tongue by the name of Kidaug, and l)y tlie Ja- 
vans, Munt~Jak. 

]\Ir. Pennant also adds, that the jiedcstals or 
pillars on which the horns stand, grow thicker as 
'“^tlie animal advances in age, and the margin swells 
out all round j so that if the horns are forced oft' 
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the pedestals, the surface of the last has the ap 
pearance of a rose *. ■ 


ORf.V DEER. 

Cervus Guinccnsis, C. grisms, si(btm nigricans, Un, 
Nat. p. 94. Mns, Ad. Fr. 1^ p, 12. 

Grey Deer, blackish beneath. 

Grey Deer. Ft'nnant Quadr. i.p. 18 1. 


This obscure species is described by Linnzeus, 
in his M'Di'k entitled Musteion Jdolplu Fridcrici : 
but, as the horns Avere wanting- in the specimen 
described, it remains doubtful Avhetber the animal 
sliould most properly be considered as a Deer. 
jMusk, or female yhiielope. 

Its .si/:e is that of a Cat : the colour grey, with a 
line of black betAveen the eais, a large spot of 
black aboA-e the eyes, and on eacli side of the 
throat a line of black, pointing dowiiAvards: the 
middle of the breast black ; the fore legs and. sides 
of the belly, les far as the hams, marked with 
black ; the ears rather long ; the under side of the 
tail black. It is said to be a native of Ciuinca. 

* In -Mr. Allaniand’s description of this species, in the sixth 
supplemental volume of Buffon, we are informed that its colour is 
a greyish brown, paler beneath; that the breast and insides of the 
thighs are whitish, and that the longue is extremely long, so that 
the animal ran extend it even beyond the eyes. 






AMELOPARDALIS. CAMELOPARD!. 


Generic Character. 


Cornua pcllc setosa tecta, 
apice fascicule pilorum ttr- j 
minata. j 

Dentes Pri mores infer iores ■ 
octo, spatiilati, extimo cx- i 
terne profundc bilobo. i 


Horns permanent, bony, co- 
vered with a bristly skin. 

FronMeeth in the lower jaw 
eight; the exterior one on 
each side deeply bilobate. 


GIRAFFE. 

Camelopardalis Giraffh, C, albida, maculis subquadratis fmeo* 
fernt^inm, cornibus sesfosis apice tnmeatis. 

Whitish C!ainelopardi, with squarish ferruginous-brown spots, 
and bristly horns, truncated at the tip. 

Cervus Camelopardalis. IJn. Syst. Nat. p, 92. 

Camelopardalis Girafi'a, Lin. Spst. Nat. Gnid. p. 181. 
Camelopardalis. Gam. Quadr. p. 160. Aldr. bmde. p. 927. 
Camelus Indicus. Jomt. Quadr. t. 40. 

Gyraffa. Ballon, ohs. p. ix^ f.p.ii^. 

Giraffa. Niaremb. Klein. Brins. St'C. 

Giraffe. BvJ[f. 13. p. i. and Suppl. 3, p. 320. pL 64. andSuppL 
7 -P- 345 - K 81. 

Camelopard Giratle. Pennant Quadr. i.p. 6^. pi. ii. 


If liciglit alone constituted precedency among 
quadrupeds, tlic (lirafl'c, as Mons. Vaillaut, one 
of its latest and most accurate dcscribcrs, has well 
observed, would undoubtedly claim the first rank ; 
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measuring, when full groAvn, near seventeen feet 
from the top of the head to the fore feet. The 
female, howev er, is lou'er tlian the male, and the 
measure above-mentioned must be understood to 
relate to the animal when arrived at the utmc.5t 
limits of its tallest growth ; the gcneralitv of those 
described by travellers not exceeding fifteen or 
sixteen feet. Notwithstanding the unusual pro- 
portions of this animal, its general form is in the 
highest degree elegant and picturesque ; the head 
being small, the aspect mild, tlie neck extremely 
long and tapering ; the fore-[)arts much higher 
than the hinder, and tiie disposition of the colours 
singular and })Ieasing. ^\t first vie\s, the fore- 
legs seem nearly twice the lengtli of the hind ; 
but this difference, on accurate examination, ap- 
pears to result chiefly from the extraordinary 
height of the shmdders, compared with that of 
the thighs : accordingly, among the old writers 
who have described this animal, Petrus (fyllius* 
perliaps approaches nearest to tb.e trutli, when lie 
affirms, that all the legs, or tibia-, of tlic C’amelo- 
pardi are of nearly e(iual lengtl), but that the fore- 
thighs (femora anteriora) are so long in compari- 
son with the hind, that the back apj)cars inclined 
like the roof a liouse. 

The horns of the Camelopardi differ in texture 
from those of all other horned quadrupeds ; form- 
ing, as it w’ere, a part of the skull, and consisting 
of a porous bony substance covered externally with 


* Hist. Animal, chaj). 9. 
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short coarse bristly hair : they terminate abruptly, 
in a flattish or slightly conv’ex head, but littl6 
wider than the other part of the horn, and edged 
xwith stiff bristles all round the outline. On the 
i\\iddlc of the foi ehead rises a considerable protu- 
beranee, owing to an elevation or bony rising on 
that pai t of the skull. From the head to the mid* 
die of the back runs a short stiffish mane. The tail 
is of moderate length, and is of a cylindrical form, 
gradually tapering towards the end, and terminat- 
ing in a tuft of long hair. The hoots are moderately 
large, and black. The fore part of the body is 
\ cry thick and muscular, and the hi)ul part thin 
and meagre. The ground-colour of the animal is 
whitish, variegated on all parts with numerous, 
moderately large, and somewhat s(|uarish spots, 
which in tiic inaic arc brown, and in the female 
ferruginous. In the }ounger animals they are 
sometimes of a bright reddisli-yeilow. These 
marks or spots arc of a somtnvhat less regular 
shape on the sides than on the neck and shoul- 
ders. 

'J'hc Camelo])arili is a native of IThiopia, and 
some other jiarts of Africa*, uhere it is chiefly 
found in forests, living on herbage of various 
kinds, but prineipally on the foliage of trees, and 
particidarly on some species ut :'i.liuiosa. VVdieii 
grazing on the surface of tlic ground, it is ob- 
served to spread its fore-legs very cojisiderably, 
in order to enable it to reach the ground with 


* It is also said to occur in some parts of Asia. 
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greater facility. It is an animal of a mild and 
harmless disposition, and when attacked, endea- 
vours merely to save itself by flight ; running, 
according to Mons. Vaillant, with great sMuft- 
ness, though in a somewhat peculiar and awkward 
style, on account of the length of its neck and 
breadth of its fore-parts compared with the hind. 
Mons. Vaillant, informs us that he chased one on 
full speed on horseback, but the animal, on turn- 
ing a small hill, was soon out of sight : the dogs, 
however, came up with him, and he Avas obliged 
to stop and defend himself, Arhich he endeavour- 
ed to do bv kickiiiir in a forcible manner; and M. 
Vaillant Avas so ibrtunate as to kill the animal 
at a single shot. 

The male and female Cumelopardi resemble 
each other Avhen young ; but as the animal ad- 
vances in age, the spots on the male become dark- 
brown, Avhile those of the t’emalc) continue of a fer- 
ruginous cast. In both, hoAvever, some occa- 
sional difl’crcnccs of shade take place, and tlie fe- 
male, AA'hen A cry old, is said to acquire the dusky 
shades of the male, d'he female has also a less 
' conspicuous tidAercIe on the forehead, and has 
four' teats, as in a cow. According to Mons. 
Vaillant, the number of teeth in the Camclopardi 
is as folloAV's, vi;:. si.\ grinders on each side, both 
above and below: no front teeth, in the upper Juav, 
but eight in the lower. He adds, tluit the head is 
beadtiful; the mouth small; the eyes large and 
animated. The flesh is said to be excellent food, 
and the marrow white and firm. 
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The general pac©w the Camelopardi, on being 
pursued, is a very brisk trot"' ; so rapid, that a 
liorse cannot u’ithout difficulty o\^ertake it. 

These animals are sometimes seen in small 
groupes, to the number ot' six or seven, together, 
ami when disturbed run off with gr^at celerity. 
W hen seen in front, at some little |Jistance, the 
animal might be mistaken for a decayed tree, and 
thus be easily passed by without particular notice. 

The (’amelopardi was known to the ancient 
Koinans, and was lirst exhibited, according to 
Fliny, in the Circa'an games by Ca^^ar the Dicta- 
0)r. It was al'rei wards more fie(jiiently introduced, 
and we aie tokl. that in the time ol' the Emperor 
Ciordian no less tlun ten weie exhibited at once. 
Aurelian also twhibiled it among- other remarkable 
animals m his tiiumph on the eoiujuest of Pal- 
myra. It is lepHscnted, among other laie ani- 
mals, on the Praiiestine pavement, made by the 
direction of S^lla, and is e\i)i(‘Ssed botli in its 
gra/ing and brousiiig attitudes. In later times 
ft appears to liave been bjought into Fuiope about 
the yciiv l.>,5.9, when tlie bnltan ol I .-.hvion is said 
to have sent one as a piesent to Eiidericus Gino- 
barbns, Empeior of Gnniany. Another was sent 
bv the King or Dey of Tunis to Laurentius de 
Medieis, in whose posscssiun it was seen by Poli- 
tian. These latter anecdotes aie on the authority 
of Gesner and AUbovandus. 


* 2»ome wi iters Insist that it U a gallop rather than a trot. 
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ANTILOPE. ANTELOPft. 


Generic Character. 


Cornua sursum ver- 

sa, teretia, annulata vel 
spiralia, persistentia. 

Defkes Primores inferiores 
octo. 

Laniarii nullii 


Horns hollow, seated on a 
i bony core,, growing up- 
ward s,aiinula ted or wreath- 
I e4> permanent. 

I Front -teeth in the lower jaw 
; <^5ght, 

■ Camne’-tecth none. 


The Antclopc.s constitute a very nuinerou'. 
race, of which tlie species liave but lately been 
clearly ascertained : few, except the common Afri- 
can Antelope appear to liave been \'cry distinctly 
known to the more ancient naturalists ; and even 
Jh the t\velfth edition of the Sy sterna Naturie of 
Linnscus not more than six are mentioned ; these 
Linnteus included under the genus Capra or Goat; 
but later observations have Conspired tU prove, 
that in reality the Antelopes ought to constitute 
p^distinct genus ; having characters sufficiently 
appropriate. Their general habits or manners are 
extremely well di^cfibed by Mr. Pennant, who 
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has prefixed them to his particular description of 
the s])ccies. 

“ They inhabit (says this author), two or three 
‘ species excejjted, the hottest part of the globe ; 
or, at least, those parts of the tQtnperate zone that 
lie so near the tropics as to form a doubtful cli- 
mate. None, therefore, except the Saiga and the 
Chahio>-t, are to be met with in Europe; and not- 
u illistandiug the warmth* of South Ajttonica, is 
suited to their nature, ju)t a single species fias yet 
been discovered in any part ot" llie new world. 
Their proper climates seem, therefore, to be those 
of Asia and Africa, where the species are very nu- 
meioius. . 

“ .Vs theie appears a general agreement in the 
ualiire of the species that form this great genus, 
it will |)re\cnt medleys icpdition to observe, that 
the Antelopes aie animals geiieially of a most ele- 
gant and active make; ot a lajtless and timid dis- 
position ; c.vtremel} watchful; of great vivacity ; 
icm ukahl) swift and agile, and most of their 
bouiidiugs so light, so elastic, as to strike the 
s[)('etator witli astonisliment. What is very sin- 
gular is that they wall stoj) in the midst of their 
couise, gaze for a moment at their pursuers, and 
then lesinne their fhghr. 

“ As the ehace of these animals is a* favourite 
anuoemeut wh!' the eastern nations, from that 
may be collecteil pi /of-. of the rapid speed of 
Antelope tri'a*. due gieyhound, the fleetest of 
dogs, is \isuaxly re. - qua! in ,the cour '.e, 0td the 
sportsman js call m the nd of the 

V. rx. p. II. ?l 
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Falcon, trained for the pui|iose, to seize on the 
animal, and iinj)e(lc its motions, in order to give 
the dogs an opportunity of overtaking it. In In- 
dia and Persia a species of Leopard is made use of 
in the chace : this ,is an animal that takes its 
pre}' not by sAviftness of foot, but by the gieatucss 
of its springs, by motions similar to those of tlic 
Antelope j but, should the Leopaul I'lil in itsiiist 
essay, the game escapes. 

“The fleetness of the Antelope Avas pioveibial 
in the country it inhabited, CAen in the eai best 
times: the speed of Jsahel (‘2 Sam. ii. IS.) is 
beautifully compaied to that of the and the 

Gadiies Avere sai<l to be as SAAnfl as tlie Jntclope.s 
upon the mountains. Tlu* saeied am iters took 
their .similies from such o])jeets as aa'ch' Ix'foie the 
cAcs of the people to Avhoin they addressc'd tliem- 
seives. Thtie is anotlier instanu di.iwn fiom 
tlie same subject; the disiiple iais..d to life' at 
Joppa Avas supposed to ha\e been railed Tah'- 
thu, i. c. JJorcas, oi the Jn/r/opc, from tlii' beauts 
of her eyes; and to this day one of the highest 
compliments that can be paid to female beaut} in 
the etisttrn regions is Jinc el Czir.cl, ‘ Von hast 
the eye.s of an Antelope. ' 

“ Some species of Antelopes form herds of two 
or three tliousands, Avhile others kee]) in tioops r)f 
five or six. Thev generally reside in hill} eoun- 
tfies, though some inhabit plains: the} often 
broufiC like the goat, and feed on the tender 
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shoots of trees, ■v\'hicli gives llicir flesh an 
lent flavour. This is to be undei stood of those 
wliich are taken in the chaco ; for those which 
aic fattened in houses aic fai less deljcigus. The 
flesh of some species is said to taste of musk, 
which ])erhaps depends on the qualities of the 
plants the) feed upon. 

“ 'fltis |>icface (says Mr. Penfiant) wa^thought 
lu’ee^sai), to point out the diffcaence in nature 
between this and the (ioat kind, with which most 
‘Automat ie witers ha\c eltssed the Antelopes; 
but the .Vntelopo forms an intermediate genus, a 
link between the Goat and the Deei ; agreeing 
with the tinnier in the tcvtnie of the lioms, wdiich 
have a eoie in them, and are never cast; and with 
tlu' latter in elt g.ime of fmm and swiftmss."’ 

10 the above intu'diutlon it nun be added, 
that ill detailing the paitie uhu hi'itoi v of the .\a- 
telopes, vei) little iuuk' e.m !e done than ee)j)v- 
ing the* eh seriptions ahead) given by l)i. Pallas, 
Mr. Penn. Hit, Mr. Ailamand, Ae. I must, however, 
ac 1 now 1( dge' mv self not e ntiiely conv ineed that 
(vtiv animal desc'nlicd in the following cnumcia- 
ti'iii !-, in rcalitv a distinct sjvceie's. 
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Ahtdopi 9 tcilh .strait or nearly strait Homs, 

,EQcyBTlA\ AlSri ELOPE. 

Antilopc Oryj^* tornilms tectmhnid subuhtis (Ogntt nigom, 
corpare giiseOy strig<t dorsalt nigruanfe, pth poaiut u)j}t)auo. 
Im. Sjfst. Kat. GmeLp,^ 189. 

Qrty A^j^lope^ with black and white face, du^ky tloisal btiipe, 
aad vCfy long, slFcwit, tapciing, sharply- annulaltd horns. 

Capra Gai^lla. C . ( 01 minis t< 1 1 tibus n < ti s 6 WU 6 long i s sinus, ha si 
anmtaiis. Lui, Xaf^ p. ij 6 , 

Lc Piisan, 12. p, 212. pi. /. 3. and SuppI, 6. p 1J 5. 

pi. xy. 

-/Egyptian Antelope. Ftnnant Qmih . i.yi. 75. 

Thk Egyptian Antelope, oi E.isan, Is inoie easily 
distinguished tliaii man} otlieis in lliis extensive 
rare; the hoins uhoiding a ehaiaettr peiieetly 
eltarand constant: the} aie almost entiiel} stiait, 
ncail} thiee feet in knuth, \ei} slender in pio- 
portion to their length, anmdated at the lower 
part or towards the base, the remainder smooth, 
and graduall}’ tapciing to tlie point. The si/e of 
the animal is somewhat superior, to that of a deer. 
Its natural histoiy has h(('u of late }ears gieatly 
elueidated by the obsei\ations of Dr. I’oistu and 
Mr. Kloekncr, whose ai counts have Ixui eopitd 
by the Count de Ikiffon in his sixth snpjileinental 
a^ well as In Mr. Pennant in his Ilis- 
of Quadrupeds. I’lom these aeeounts it ap- 
pears that the P^tan is nearly four feet high, 
mcasuh^ froiifc4Jh€ of the shouldeis to the 
ground ; that it is foniid about the Cape of Coot 
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Hope, as Av^ell as in other parts of Africa ; that in 
the female the horns are smaller than in the male, 
and that the animals do not associate in troops or * 
herds, hut t)nly in pairs. I'he head is Avliite, 
marked in a singular manner with black, which 
latter colour forms a kind of triangular pateli on 
tlie top of tlie forelieail, tlie ]M)int running down 
betw'cen the eyes, aiul then dilating into a,:S,miiho ly 
formed patch in an opposite (lirc’t'tion, 
on the upper j)art of the nose, and these two 
patches are united on each sid(' by a streak or 
band of black running from tlie rdot of each 
horn, through the e3'cs, down the cheeks: the 
end of the nose is milk M'hite. It is observable, 
says Mr. Klockner, tliat tlien' are but very fcAV 
instances in quadi iijieils of a iilaek or otlier co- 
loured baud running- across the eyes and cheeks; 
the lladger and the Coati-Moiidi furnishing almost 
tlie onl}' examples *. The neck and upper part of 
the body are of a pale blueish grey, Av ith a slight 
tinge of blossom-colour; tlie belly and insides of 
the limbs are Avdiite, but along the loAicr part of 
tlie sides runs a dark or blackish chcsnut-coloured 
stripe, separating the colours of the njiper and 
lower jiarts : a dark stri|)C runs along the back 
to the tall, and a large patch of similar colour is 
seated on the upper part of the outsides both of 
the fore ami hind legs, and is continued doAvn the 
front of each leg in form of a stri[)e, a\ Inch again 


* The Ant Hope IjCiiron/x, or White Antelope, the Myomts Dtyttt, 
or tYoofl Dormouse, and some others, might be added to the list. 
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dilates into a patch or spot at some distance above 
tliefect: the fail is brown, covered with slightly 
*’ flowing- black hairs resembling in some degree 
those of’ a horse's fail : the length of’ the tail front 
base to tip is aiwut two feet and a half: the hoofs* 
and horns are L'lack ; tlie hair under the throat, 
along- the ridge of the back, and oxer the .slioulders, 
is longei and rougher than in other parts. 

Tlii|i ’Species is said to be i’ound in l'’gypt. Ara- 
bia, /about tlio Cape of (rood Hope, ivc. It is 
also snpj)os:-d to occur in India. It is considered 
bv the At'ri(’ans as a very dangerous animal, the 
form and siiarpness of tlie horns reiulcring it a 
XTi-y formidable adxersary; and, like others ot' 
this genus, when it? makes its attack, it bends 
down tlie head, and ruslu-s lin-\\ar<l xrith great 
xioicnee, thus (ucsenting the points of its sharp 
and long horns immediately fin-wards, 'flu- liot- 
tentots, when they haxc wounded it, are said to 
be can-fid of approaching- it till they are xvell as- 
sured tliat it is totally deprix ed of life. 

The length of a .skin of this animal, measured 

Mr. Ik'unant, xxas aboxc six feet six inches; 
by xvhich xve must imdcrstaml from the tip of tlie 
nose to the end of the tail. 


* The shape of the feet differs in some degree tVom that of other 
Antelppcs) each segment or divibion of the hoofs being ol the 
figure of a very long isosceles triangle ; whereas in most other clo- 
ven-footed quadrupeds it is nearly of the form of an 
triangle. This configuration of the fect^ it is pretended, r 
aniinal a greater degree of strength or security of foot th 5;? ; ' 

Otlicrs, 
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Though this species has but lately b^i^h well de- 
scribed, yet its horns, like those of othei s, 

luiv^e been long- since known to Btatuf^ists, and 
seem to liavc been j>i'etty well ligun 
vantlus. 


wiijTE antelope. 

Antilope Leucoryx, A. corulbus mihuhitis recth conrexc annulatis, 
corporc luctiv. Lin, Spsij Nat, Gmd. p. i(jo. 

Milk-white Antelope, with very long, nearly strait, tapering 
slightly annnlated horns. 

Lcucoryx Antelope. Fenna/U Qaadr, i. 76. 

It lias already been observed in tiie introduc- 
tion to this genus, that some leiv species arc of a 
far less elegant ami light form than the rest: of 
this the J.eucoryx or White Anteloj)C seems the 
most n markahle instance ; the body being thick, 
and lieavy, and the iicad very larg('. In tlie dis-,- 
j;osition of colours on the face tlicrc is a remark- 
ahlc aj’proacli to those of the Pasan or Egyptian 
Antelope, before described ; and liad the iigure 
alone of tliis animal been gi\ en, without its de- 
scription, one Avould be almost tempted to suppose 
it a bad representation of the former species. The 
Eeueoryx, liovever, is entirely milk white, ex- 
cept the markings on the face and limbs, as sliewn 
in tlie engraving : these are described as of a red 
colour, and not black, as in tlie Pasan : the no||gf, 
is thick and broad, like that of a cow : the ears 
somewhat slouching; the body heavy; the limbs 
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somewKa| less so : the horns very long, very 
slightly liiGurvatcd, slender, and annulatcd , ’ nj 
half way.'upTVaj'tls ; tlteir colour is hlack, an 
arc sharp-pointed : the hoofs are black, av : 
tail soihl^hat Hocky, or terminated by loose 
The size of 1 liis species is compared by Mr. Pc ^ 
to that of a M 'el ch runt. It is au inhabit; 
an island called CrW' Hah rein m the gulf oi 
sora. Miy Pennant's figure, Avhich is licre ivpit- 
sented, Avas from a dra'^ing preserved in the Ih i- 
tish Museum, said to he* taken from the life in 
the year 1722, by order of Sir John Lock, at that 
time agent to the East-lndia company at Ispahan. 
They Avcrc preserved as rarities l)y Shah Snllahu 
Ilo/mein, Ihnpcror of Peisi;i, in liis park at Cas- 
par, about eight leagues from the eaj)ital. 


ALGAZEL. 

Antilope Gazella. /i. cornikis suhulatis suharenatis n/i^osis. 
Lin. Syst, Nat, GmeL p, 190. 

Bay Antelope, with slightly bowed, tapering, wrinkled horns, 

Capra bezoartica. C. cornihus terctibus annatis toils anmdatiSy 
guhi harhata. Lin. Syst. Nat, ]u 96. 

li ircus Bezoardicus, Al(lr» bisulc. p. 

AlgazcL Buff, 12. p. 21 1. 1. 3j./. 1, 2. 

Algazel Antelojie, Pennant Quadr, i. p, 77. 

Tins species is a native of India and Pcrsii 
.•ifid.is also found in many parts of Africa. It 
"about the size of a Fallow Deer, and is of a red 
dish or bright bay colour, with a Avhite breas' 
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the horns arc very long, thin, and nearly 

'Plight, bending inAvards at tlicir 9|:xtremities ; 
oey are nearly smooth ; the ringa/ With which 
licy are marked being very slight,' Except near 
lie base, wlicre they are somewhat more distinct : 
hey are almost three feet in length. 

In celerity and general manners this species 
igrec.s with marj^ others of its tribe, and i.s said to 
be easily tamed. 

As this Antelope is also snpjiosed to affortl a 
bezoar of the best and finest kind, it may not be 
improper here to give some general account of the 
eelebratcfl eoncietes thus named, and which Avere 
once of sueli high reputation in tlie materia me- 
dica, on account of various virtues a\ hieh the su- 
perstition of foinuT ages seems to have bestowed 
upon them. 

Hvzoar.s arc smooth, oval, or ronndish, and ge- 
nerally slightly llattencd, solid concretions, Avhich 
are tlnnied in the stomaehs of several (juadrupeds; 
chi('ily of the order iWoru or Ruminants. Tliose 
found in the eastern regions have always been 
considered as far superior to any others. The 
genuine oriental hezoar of the shops is commonly 
about the size of a kidney-bean, hut often far 
larger; of uu extremely smooth surface, and of a 
dark olive-colour. M’hen broken, it is found to 
he composed of a number of concentric coats or 
lamella?, each almost etpially smooth Avith the 
exterior: in the middle is either a cavity, or else 
some poAvdery or libroiis matter, or some small 
piece of a vegetable stalk, leaf, &c. Av hich seems 
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to hav<d'^^^|rate(l a.s a nucleus, on mIucIi the be- 
zoar inclosipg it has been gradual'y formed. Tlie 
bezoar hits,., in geiu ral, no particular taste or 
smell*, arid when leduccd to powder, retains its 
usual cotbur. 

It was formerly considered as a. most powerful 
alexipharmie, insomuch that other substan sup- 
posed to be possessed of a'lexiphannic virtues ha\T 
been often denominated It is allowcil, 

however, by mddeni physicians, that its virtue 
were imaginary, and its elfects entirely insigjiili- 
cant, and it has Ijcen accordingly diseanlcd I'rom 
lational practice. It seems to liave been lirst in- 
troduced into pJiysic by the Aia.bians. 

It is in ^VIdro\ undus tiiat \rc must look for a 
full enumeration of all tiie virtues of iJezoar. lie 
informs ns tliat it is a sovcicign icmcdy against 
the bites of poisonous animals ; that it cures me- 
lancholy, ^pestilential fevers, faintings, xertigo, 
ybpilepsy, and worm> ; that it dissol\ cs the stone, 
See. See. IJc relates a ease from Monardcs, in 
which a certain liecutiate, v ho had swallov\ ed 
something poisonous, and was in eonseapience af- 
flicted with most grievous symptoms, and apj)eared 
to be ill danger of speedy ileath, was so wonder- 
fully relieved by taking’ only three grains ot' Ori- 
aifal Bezoar, that he was freed from all his dan- 
gerous symptoms in less time than the yipo.silc-f 
Creed could be thrice repeated ! passed a very to- 

♦ In the eastern regions, however, it is said to be sometimes 
found of a highly aromatic taste and smell. _ . ^ 
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•' c wight, and tlie next mornin 
usual health ! ! ! 

' . Ocddcnlal Bezoar is said in 

s|)ecies of doer, &c. in ^ileriea. it is 
iuuch fill gor than the Oriental, having 
tinies seen ol'tJic si/o of a heifs egg, and even far 
It is grey or biovn, rather than olivc- 
eolourcd, and hf a tboscr tcxtnte when bioken. 
Be/oais of several other kinds areVoccasionallv 
iound in the stoiiiaelib of manv animals, and c\cn, 
js it is said, of Monkeys. 


i N 01 VN \ \ 1 1- roi’E. 

i 

Ant Hope Oroas. J.coniihin sub ffati^ itdh cannaUhcunioitis. 
ioipoit Lih, Syht, jSab. GmcL /?, ipo. 

Slato-t’olonied AutclojK, v'ith rufous hL\ul, black mane on the 
lu^tk itnd bua'st^ and stiait, tapering, wreathed horns. 

Antil >j)eOrvx. V^dL MisL. Zool. p, 9, spiv. zouL i.p, 15. 

J.e Condons. AV//. 12. p. t. 474 Lc Canna. Sttppl. 6* 

p. 1 3 6. pL 11 . 

Indian AnUlope. PenniuU iluddi . i. p. 78. 

Till Oieas or Indian Antelope is one of tlu 
largest of the nhole genus, and is found both in 
India and Afriea, living in nunieious herds: it is 
not much inferior in size to a cow, and is of a 
l)lucish gre_\ or slate-colour, with the head of a 
bright bay : along the up|)er part of the neck, and 
a part ol'thc back, runs a coarse black mane: on 
ihe breast is a \ei} large pendent tuft of hair, as 
in the Nilgau: the tail is also ti])pcd with long 
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black ha&^^lic horns arejextremely stout, strait, 
sharp-^jii^^ and marked with two very thick 
projniueat WfeMjis or spires * : they are sometimes 
above- t’lyp feH in length, and are of a blackish 
colp|iljr<i Oreas is said to bp an animal of 
great strength, ahd it has been thought not im- , 
practicable .to train it to agricultura.i nurno^adf,' iu 
the same tp^ner as the horse or ox. It is said 
sometimes td grow extrerriely fat, so as to be easily 
run down. The tlesh is reckoned extremely good ; 
and the skin is very strong and serviceable for the 
purpose of leather. The female is said to be honied 
like the male. 


OUREBI. 

i* ' Aiuilojjc Ourebi, A. fusco-f err vgbiea, pectore ahdomme clunidus^ 
f ^ iiti€ albis, cor nib us reef is, 

Fcrra|inous-^brown Antelope, with the breast, belly, hind part 
the thighisj and insides of the limbs, white, and small strait 
horns. 

Ourtbi. A /lam. SuppL Buff. 5 . p. 3 !?. /;/. 12 . 

Ourebi Antelope. Fennani Quadr. i.//. 79, 

This, which seems nittch allied to the Jiitbock 
or A. arundinacea, is thus describcfl by Mr. Pen- 
nant, from Mr. Alkimund’s Supplement to the 
Count de llnff’on’s History of Quadrupeds; 


* niese arc scarcely expressed with sufficient strength and full- 
tJess in the annexed plate. 
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Antelope with small strait horns, head, 
long neck, long pointed ears. Cok^j^^ve a 
deep tawny, brightening towards th^,^'^*.neck, 
head, and legs ; lower part of breast, befe but- 
tocks, and inside of thighs, w^te. Tai]r^0dp% 
fhree inches long, and black, flair on the body 
shorf ; the chest long and whitisbl oti each 

knee a tuft of hair: the females are^. hornless : 
length three feet nine inches to the Inha- 

bits the country very remote from the Cape of 
(Jood Hope. Seldom more than two are seen to- 
gether: they generally haunt the neighbourhood 
of fountains .surrounded with reeds. Are excel- 
lent venison." 

I am not without some sus[)ieion that this may 
heonlva v.irieU of tlu" Kitboek, described among 
UiC Antelopes uitli curved horns. 


KUPSPltiXOLK. 

Ant Hope OlootragAis. A, ccniihu:> subulafis, basi pa* 

ium /i/gowN, capifc tujo. ti jhiTO-nniiCcnie subtus ex 

albo Lincrujy (mala bfi\i^ 6 ima. Lin, JS'at, Cnncl, p, 189. 

Wllowisli -tawny Antelope^ wliiiioh bciicdlh, with very strait up- 
ligbt t apt ling horns, slightly wunkled at their base* 

Antilopc Oretdragus, Sc/irtb. Quadi\ t, 259* 

Le Klippspringtr, ou Saulcnr tl<'^ Rothci^. SvppL 6 . pL 22 . 

• Klipspringcr Antelope, ruinant Qmdi . \ . p, 6 q. 

This .species is to he numheitd among the late 
acquisitions in natinal history; hu\ing been first 
described by Dr. Torstcr. 
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It i3?^^^tivc of Africa, And is known to the 
Dute;^]^|ldputs at the Cape of Good Hope 
tlic O^ 'Klipspringcr. It iuhal>its the high 
est ^pioSt inaccessible parts of the rocky nioui 

tidpis^peyood the Cajie; leaping witli surprising 
agility, from crag- to crag, over the most tremen- 
dous abysses. Its si^e is that ofji ,ltoel>!,5^'"an{i 
its colour;,pale yelloAvish tawny, accompanied witli 
a \ery slight greenish tinge : the horns are quite 
strait, slender, upright, and sharp-jiointcd : they 
arc sliglitU Avrinklcd at the base, and are about live 
inches in length. 'J’lic female is said to be desti- 
tute of liorns, and has tlie licad marked by some 
black or duskj’ streaks ; the tail is ('xtremcly slioit, 
so as to be scarce \ isiblc. 'J'he tlcsh of the Klip- 
springer i-s nnich esteemed as an aiticlc of Ibod. 
The Count de Jjutfon, in his sixtli supjilemcntal 
volume, seems to consider this species as a varict\ 
of the Xagor or Red .‘\ntclope. 


llAll.NKSSLU ANTri.OI'E. 

Antilope Scilpta. .•{. iuntil>u,\ iulmhtlii, tirtis contortis, J^rpoiii 
6 iui!^is. (iJhis dcLUssaii'i. Lin. \a(, CincL j). 
Chesnut-C(dlourctl Aritclopc> with white crossed stripes on the 
sides^ rmd htiait tapering wreathed horns. 

Le Gulb. lUitf . 12 . p . ,305. 327. /;/. 40, 41.^! i. 

Harne.-sed Antelope. l\nnant Quadr. i. p, 81 • 

This, ■which is munhered among tlie .smalU 
Antelopes, is of an elegant tawny eliesnut-colou' 
both above and below' ; each side of the bo< 
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being marked by two longitudinal bands of white, 
crossed, at nearly equal distances, by two trans- 
verse ones : the rumjj is also marked on each side 
by tAVo Avhite descending stripes ; and the thighs 
are A ariegated A\'ith scA'cn or ciglit l oundish Avhite 
spots ; tlic cliccks have a Avhitc spot or patch bc- 
neatli the eye, and the under part of the throat is 
of tlie same coUrur : the tail measures ten inches, 
and is coAcred Avith long and rough hair : the 
horns point baclcAV'ard.s, and arc nine inches long, 
ofa l)lacl< colour, and marked by two spiral ribs 
or Aneaths. Tliis (‘legant species is a native of 
Senegal, living in av’oocIs, in large luacls. It is said 
to be knoAvn by the Dutch at the C’ape under the 
name of llonte lloek, or Spotted (loat. It seems 
to have been hrst mentioned by Kolben, in Ills 
account of the Cajie of (lood Hope ; but Avas first 
(listinetlv deseriiied, as Avell as elegantlv fmaired 
in the Count de Ihitfon's History of (luadrujicds, 
under the title nf (rni/p. Tiie description Avas 
druAvn up from a skin, brought over in good pre- 
servation by Mons. Adanson from Senegal, and 
'.vliieli measured about lour feet and a half from 
nose to tail, and about tAi o from the hind feet to 
the top of the back, d'hc hair was \ cry short, 
glossy, and close set. 
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Antilope Grimmia. A, cornihus conicis coinpressis rectimvh 
riigoso-striatisj fiinc cletritis, fossa suboculari atra, Lin. Spst, 

; Nat. Gwel. p. 191. Vail. Misc. ZooL p. S. n. 14. $pk. Zool. 
I. p. 15, 12. p. 18. n. 18. 

Yellowi$h-bay Antelope, with short strait horns, and black 
bristly tuft, on the forehead. ^ 

Moschus Grimmia. M. capitc fuciado lophoso. Lhu Spst. 
Nat. p. ()2. 

Ca])ra s^ylvestrls Africana. Grlmta. Misc. Nat. Car. dec. 2. a. 4, 
p. iSJ.f 13. 

Guinea Antelope. Pennant Quadr. t. p. 8r. 

This species is named in memory of its lir,st<le- 
scriber, l)r. Crimmitis, to wJjomM c owe an ample 
and accurate account both of its form and man- 
ners. lly Liumeus it was arran»-ed under the 
genus Moschus, the .specimen desmibed by Oj'. 
Grimmius having been a female, and destitute of 
horns. 

The Guinea Antelope, or Grimm, i.s consider- 
ably smaller than a lloebuek, and is of an ele- 
gant and lively aspect. Its colour on all parts, 
except the throat, abdomen, and insides of the 
thighs, where it is jjale cinereous, is a beautiful 
light yellowish or taw ny br(jwn : like most other 
quadrupeds, however, it differs as to the inten- 
sity of its colour; and the specimen described 
by Mr. Vosmaer, at the Hague, had a black stripe 
on the forehead, and a blackish or dusky cast on 
the uj)per parts of the body. I'he horns arc 
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ishort *, thick at the base, very slightly annulatefl 
to a small distance beyond, and are sharp-pointed, 
smooth, and black : the limbs are slender; the tail 
rather short, blackish above, white below, and is 
somewhat flocky or loose-haired ; but what prin- 
cipally distinguishes this species is an upri ght 
pointed tuft of strong black hairs rising from the 
top of the forehead, between the horns, to the 
height of about two iuehes and a half: the sinus 
laelnymalis, as in many other antelopes, is ex- 
tremely <-onS[)icuous. 

The Grimm is found in several parts of Africa, 
extending, according to Dr. Pallas and Mr. Pen- 
nant, from (iiiinea to the Caj)e of (loud Hope; 
residing prineipall}' in places o\e)’grown with 
In nshwood, into w bieli if may retire on the ap- 
proach of danger. In tlse Le\ erian Museum is a 

y Ijcautiful specimen of this animal, Avhich is 
elegantly figured in the Museum Le\erianum, 
and is introduced into the present Avoi k. 

''•* l)}‘. (jtut'lin, in his edition of the Svstema Natune, ot 

Ihc huin.s iis being eighteen inches long j prohaldv mistaking- IMr. 
iVniKinkri expression, height j8 inchest by whieir he means the. 
I'/'ight of the animal itseli'. 


V. 


II. r. II. 


^ 2 , 
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PYGMV ANTKLOPE 

Antllopc PygtntTPa. A. cornibns hrcvibiis coincxiii lutsi nigosh, 
IJn. Sj/sf, Xat, Gwvl. p, 19 1. 

Bay Antelope, with strait short convex horns, wrinhlofl at the 
base, 

Ccrvus jii venous pcrpusilliis* Scb. Mus. i. p. 70. /. 4.3. .3. 

Lc Chcvrotaiii cle Ciuinec. />////• i-- 43> J' 

hoi Its. ) 

Royal Ante loj)e. Pennant Quadr, j.p.Sz, 

Tills bfaiitiliil aiul fliinimitiN c species appears 
to have been fvc<piently contbiinrled w ith the J/m- 
c/iKs pj/g/fKi u-s, or Musk, w hic h it resem- 

bles ill size as w ell as in colour and manners. It is 
a native of the hottest parts of Africa, and is easily 
tamed, but is of so tender a nature as not to ad- 
mit of beinif brouii'ht in a livin^' state into lairopc*. 
So remarkable are its powers of aeti\ ity in its na- 
tive rep^ions, that it is said to be able to leap over 
a wall of twelve feet hi<>h. Its colour is a brit'lif, 
bay, paler beneath, and on the insides of the 
limbs; and its heit'-ht not more than nine inches. 
The horns are strait, sliort, .strong, sharp [lointed, 
.smooth, and perfectly black, 'flic legs are scarcely 
thicker than a cpiill, and hac e been used I'or simi- 
lar purposes w ith tliose of the .Mosehus ib gnianis. 
The female is said to be hornless. 
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I f 'till curved, hoit, or izcisted Horn.s. 

M LfillA V. '' 

Antilcj])c Piet II. A. viniiUnts anlrorsitm hicitnlS) ccrvice colloqiic 
jnhatisy annla liw<y(i /iocrosa, jmlibus alho nigroque annul atia, 
Lin, Sijst, IsUit, (imcl. p, 1.84. 

Slate- coloured Antelope^ with the hack of the^neck and hreast 
maned, the feet barred with black and white> and subiriangu- 
lar tapering horns bending forwards. 

N v l-ghau. JIunfrr. Phil, Trans, voL 61. p, 170. pi. 5. 

i\'il-Gaut* P>i(iL SnppL 6, p. 101, pi. 10, ii. 

White-footed Antelope. Pennant Quad r. 1.7^83, 

TfiK Nilg'au, or \V1iit('-footocl Antc‘loj)C, is a 
l;irg'c and beautiful .s])ecie.s, known only withi^ 
the space of a few years past. Its heiglit, as given 
by Dr. ^V'illia^n Hunter, in tlie Philosophical 
fransaetions, is four feet one inch to the top of 
’.lie siioulders, and its length, from the bottom of 
ihe neck to the base of tlie tail, four feet. The 
colour of the Nilgau is a line dark grey or slate- 
colour, uith a large spot of white bejieath the 
tiiroat, and tAco white bands or marks abo\ e each 
loot : the ears are large, white within, and edged 
" it!) the same colour ; and marked internally by 
t'co black stripes : along the top of the neck runs 
a slight mane of black hair, which is continued 
to some distance down the btick ; and on the 
t)ieast is a much longer mane or hanging tuft of 
f similar colotir : the tail is moderately long, and 
tenninated by a tuft of black hair : tlie horns are 
pointed, smooth, triangular at their base. 
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distant from each other, hcnt very slightly a 
wards, ami of a blackish colour. 'I'hc female rc- 
scmhles the male in general appearance, hut is 
considerably smaller, of a pale brown colour, and 
is destitute of horns: the riuuic, pectoral tult, and 
ears, resemble those of the male, and the feet arc 
markc'd abo\e the ln)ofs by three transverse bars 
of black and two of white. 

The Nilgau is a native of the interior parts of 
India. According to Mr. Pennant, it abounded, 
in the days of .Aurengzebe, between Dclli and 
Labor, on th.c w ay to Cashmirc, and was callcfi 
,.;gNyl-Gau, or the blue or grey bull. It w as one of 
the objects of the cliace with that mighty mo- 
narch during his journey : they were inclosed by 
his army of hunters within nets, which being 
drawTi closer and closer, at lengtli fornu'd a small 
precinct, ■ into Avhich the King and liis Omrah^ 
and hunters entered, and killed the Nilgaus with 
arrows, spears, and nuisqncts; and tl\at some- 
times in such numbers, that Aurengzebe used to 
send (juarters as presents to all his gre.it people. 

The Nilgau has of late years been oitcii im- 
ported into Piirope, and has bred in England. 
In eonlincmcnt it is gcnci'ally pretty gentle, i)m- 
is sometimes seized with Ills ot .sudoeu eaj)i';c(.; 
when it wall .attack w ith great violence the objeeis 
of its displeasure. When the males fieli!, tiu-y 
drop on their kuees- at some distance 
.E Wjtbcr, ami gradually ativance in that ' 

and at length make a spring at each c; 
their heads bent low. Tltis action, lio\. 
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not peculiar to the Nilgau, but is observed in 
many others oftlie Antelope tribe. 

The Nilgau is said to go with young about 
nine mouths, and to produce sometimes two at a 
birth: tlu; young is of the Colour of a fawn. 

j'lie elegant ligurc of thiS^ animal to Pliilo- 
sophieal iV'iusaetions is represented present 

woi k. A good tigure Imth of the male and fe- 
niale may also be (puud in the sixth supplemental 
A olume of the Count de Duffou's History of Qua- 
drupeds. 


1 \ DO S r A X A N I' E i , o P K. 

Antllope Tnigocainolus. //. conuhus a/i/rursimi irtcunis, errvice 
jithnfa, (l()i\s() g//'/.".', taiidif lou^ii //occoi>a, ljji» Nat» 

(h/fil. p. 184, 

Grrv Antelope, witli rnaned neck and breast, dorsal protube- 
rance, K)iig llocky tail, and taperng liorn.s bending Ibrwards. 

Qiiadnipcd In 'in Pjongal. Parsojis, P/iil, aVo. 476. p* 

4^3 • K .'v./- 9- 

Bii'gci. IhId'm I 'oil, Jlcrm s Collrct. l. 

Jniiojtan Antelope. Qmdr. i.p. 8,5. 

Tiir; Indostau Anteloi>e a]tj)e;us to have been 
fist properly described i»\ Dr. James Parsons, in 
die Piiilosojjhical Trausaetious. It is of a far less 
titgaut apjjcarance than the rest of tiie Antelopes, 
and seems to partake, in some degree, of the form 
<'f a Camel, having a strong, bending neck, and 
a large elevation or protuberaiu e f)\ cr tlie should- 
ers. Alongjihe neck runs a short maiie ; and 
the protubefabce bd’ore-lneutioiicd is covered 
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or tufted with long hair : the brcMst is furnished 
with a kind of dewlap, or loose ])endeut skin, re~ 
seinhling that of a cow : the hind |)art of the ani- 
mal is small in proportion to the fore : the liribs 
are slender, and tj^e tail is nearly : ’u 

length, aini terminated bv a hairv 

Thiil;||j|^y singular anii:'-:? ! •- 

and in it^. habits and maiif :h/\vn is 

said to resemble a eamel. '1 of the sj)e- 

cimen described bv Dr. I’arso-; .us thirteen feet 
to the top of tlie shoukhrs : tht horns were seven 
inches long, bent slightly forwards, and the eyes 
were black and lively. Its colour was a light 
grey, with a dusky tinge on sonu' parts: on the 
forehead was a black rhoinboidal spot or patch : 
the lower part of the breast and under part of the 
tail u liite : its voice is said to be hoarse and 


croaking. 



C E RV I \ E A \ r K LO V E 


/ ' ipe FjuKiIis, J. ioniibm crassis lyrato-contottls )u*^osis, 

tcfpitc iaifd/iquc chiigatus^ JLhu aSj/sE Nat. 

r«8. 

' Antelope, with large elongated head^ thicks 

u* ' ' »d, lyiMtcd ^ horns, and longinb tall. 

i. tw. -'ulr, 1 21. 

\ 

\\irlie , Jii (le I'Jcad, i. ]>. 20^. 

Ei‘ lUihale. { • . 2(j^. pi. jy, j 8 * (tin honis) and SuppL 

6 .p. pt. 

Ceivilie /\nleloj)e. I*( nnant Quadf . i, p. 102, 

'i'll IS s|)c-cic's is said to I)(‘ coiniiiou in liar- 
I)ai\, and in all the northern parts oi’ Africa. It 
i> also found, tliou<>'h less fricincntlv, in inan\ 
other paits of that continent. :tnd(\en extends a.s 
far as the Cape of (iood Hope. It is snpjiosed to 
have l)een tlu' Ihihalus of the aneients, instead 
of the eoininon lUdfalo, as sometimes erroneously 
iinai;ined. In its i;eneial form it seems to jiar- 
take of the staj*- and lieil’er, luuinu; a larire head, 
like that of an o\ ; and a thick broad nose. fhe 
liei<;ht ol'the animal, when ineasund to tlu' top of 
the slioulders, is about fourttet; tlu* g'cneial co- 
lour a reddish brow 11, wliite about the rump, in- 
sides of the lind)s, and tower jxut of the helix : 
the u|)pcr part of the fore lei^s is marked in front 
hv a dusky patch ; u.s is also tin* hind jiart oi' the 
thigh, s : and on tile upper part of tlie hack is a stripe 


nilng^such as when viewed in fiont be.ii d grcatci or Ics^ 
nee to the form of the amknt Ivrc. 
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of the same colour. The liorns bend outwards 
and bacl^wardsj and are very strong, and black, 
thickly or coarsely annulated, towards the base, 
and seated pretty close to each other on tlie head ; 
they are abiput twenty^ijiches in length, and ele- 
ven inches fcOhild at the base : the teeth are Jaige, 
the low^^jl^laek, with a sort of tuf> of bristles 
on each side : . along the snout and forehead runs 
a black band, terminated at the fhehead by a tuft 
of hair between the horns. Dr. Forster surmises 
this animal to be the same with the Koba of Ihif- 
foil, or at least very nearly allied to it : indeed 
it must be confessed that some of the sjiceies 
of this genus seem not icry clearly ascertained. 
Dr. Forster mentions dark or black stripes on 
cacli side the head in this animal ; but of these 
there is no appearance in the figure g’iven in the 
si.\th supplemental volume of the C'ouut de Hiif- 
fon's Natural Distory. Mr. Allamand, in his 
description, says the face is divided into twoc<iual 
parts by a black band or stripe running from the 
nose to the top of the forehead. J hc figure given 
by ]\Ir. Allamand is selected for the present work: 
the horns seem to differ considerably from those 
represented in a figure published by Buffon, having 
a remarkable interval or smooth space about the 
middle of the horn,. Avhich is annulated above 
and below it. This figure, howevef, having been 
taken from the living ^nimsdj'tmay be supposed 
the most faithful of any yet published. The female 
has been represented in the AnatoraicJ^'History of 
Animals, published in tlie Memoirs the French 
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Academy, where it is called by the title of Bar- 
harij Cozv, Vacke de Barbarie. The specimen, de- 
scribed by the Academicians seemj; to ha\ c been a 
- very large one, since it is said to liave been of the 
size of a cow. The k'arned*®!^ Caiiii; w flou- 
rislTtkl-i.n the reign of C^ueen Eli2|]i)eth;,{has given 
a ii'ood description of this animal unt^r fhc name 
of iiu.sT/dp/nis':-. llis description was transmitted 
to (jcsncr, and viay be found in that author’s 
Mork on (iua(!i u])cds. i\lr. Pennant's ligurc seems 
to be taken from a young or half grow n specimen 
of the female, in which the horns had not arrived 
at their lull size. Mr. Pennant, however, is of 
Opinion, that the animal described by Dr. Pallas 
and .Mr. Allamand, under the title of Antilopc 
i'iuhalis, and whic'h, as before-meutiohcil, is in- 
troduced into the present publication, is in reality 
a dilferent species, w hieh he rlescrihes in the fol- 
low tug mannci', under tlie title of ScxiaiAr. Ax- 
’i !• t.o ei'. 

“ Anti lopc w ith horns almost close at the ba.se, 
a little abo\e hiMuliug greatly; then approach 
again towards the ends, and recede Ifoni each 
other towards the points, which bend backwairds; 
the distance in the midille six inches and a half; 
above that four inelies ; at the p'ointsix; length 
seventeen inghes; cireumferenee at the bottom 
eight ; surrounded; with lifteen prominent rings ; 
the ends smooth sharp : #ie head large and 
elum.sy, eighteen infhes long : ears seven : head 
and body light reddish hi’own : dow n the 

Ifuid part of the nj^ck a narrow black list: rump 
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a dirty wliite : on each knee, and above the fet- 
locks, a tlusky mark ; hoofs small : tail a foot 
lon«2:, covered M'itli coarse black hairs, vddeh 
hani*' far beyond tlit* end. l.cngth of a whole 
skin seven, feet. Iitliabits .SciuL>ak where tlie 
French cifttt it grande \'ache brime.’' 

It is tci imimal that Mr. Pcm)e.nt suppo.ses 
Dr. Caius’s descrijjtion in (iesnetfb rifer, as well 
as that of the Ko/xt of Jluifou. 


.s'cui im; I) A \' i r. ( oim'. 


Anlilope StR'|kviccr<>i;. J, lorruhus sifthalfitfiM ( itnnafis . 

corputr ,shi^is iran\\rr.>i>: S ,';//</ t//i ff/uis^ .Lin, JSai. 

G /m l. ji. j 9 2 . 

Rufous- 5»icy AuttilojJCj with Ci-DJ|/rc-.<t:d spinil!y ridged horik-;^ 
white longitudinal tloveal and traiisveRc lateral stripes. 

Strepsiceros, Gean, (Imtdr p. 295. p; ?. a\ 

Eus Strcpticeros. Jfdi'. Id suit', p, .369. 

Le Condoma. />V//. 12. p.^oi. p(, :i(j. j> 2. (tkrltorn>sj 
Supp/. 6 , p. \ 2 Jif, pL i;p 

Strijied Antelope. Vituiaut i^nadr, x.j, .SS. 

'J’liK vStripeil Aiitcloja' is a iKitive of the eouiitiv 
about the ( ape of ( tooil Hope, w here it is said to 
he ealled Coa/oc.s. It is one of the larger kinds of 
Antelopes, measuring near nine feet in length, 
and being four feet Jiigh. its colour is a rnfotis- 
grey w ith the face brown inarked *by two white 
lines, cacli procceiffing fromife Corner of the <'\e, 
and uniting in a pointed foyu on the top f't the 
nose, which is smooth and black : dll^'n the fore- 
head runs a broad dusky stripe, arid a streak oi 
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the same colour is continued down the upper part 
of tlie neck : the lowcj- [)art of the hack is marked 
hy a white stripey iVom which proceed several 
others, each iibout an inch broad, down the sides 
of tlie auiuial, tl nee or four of them falling- over 
tlu?%:pper part of the thighs : along the top of the 
neck ami back runs a kind of loose mane or rirlsre 
of hair (jf gicatcV length than on other ])arts, and 
a mneh longer one proceeds from the ti\roat down 
the breast ; the tail sonu'w hat resembles that of 
an ass, and is terminated by long iloeky liairs; 
the horns are of a sliglitly eom])ressed form, and 
.lie marked in a singular manner l)y a strongly 
prominent spiral ridge, running in a very olrlirpie 
direction fioni the base to the point: their surface 
is natiiraliy somewhat roiighish, but thow which 
ai’c generally seen in .Museums appear to ha\e 
!)i‘(n ruhhed or smoothed, so as to appear with u 
jiolisbed suilaee: tin} are nearly four feet long, 

■ iiid are \ tr\ close at their bases, and about tw'o 
feet and a half distant at the tij)s. I'iie femide of 
this species is said hy Mr. I’ennant to he destitute 
ol' horns, i)ut Dr. Ibdlas aflirms that it is liorncd 
like vlu' male. '1 lie nuinher of w hite .stripes in 
this animal seems to \ ary. In that iiguretl in the 
work of -Mr. Sehreher there aie only four strijies 
on eaeh side tlie body ; while in that of .Mr. Ik-n- 
nant are nine; two white stripes alsf) run on eaeli 
■side die cheek in the former figure, while in the 
latter are merely a few interruj'ted sjiots, instead of 
a lower or secondary stripe: indeed .Mi-. Kloekncr, 
in his deserijitiun of the animal, inforni.s ns tliat he 
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had observed the stri])es to vary considerably both 
in number and disposition on ditlerent skins. 
These animals are extremely active nature, 

and leap with extradtdhiary agility. Dr. Forster 
assures us that he Inis .seen them clear a fence 
of ten feet high. They are said to be prFtty 
easily tamed. One was brought from the Cape 
of Cood Hope in the year 1766', and deposited in 
the menagerie of the Prince of Orange. 

O O 


CO m:\ion ax'i i.loim:. 

Antilope Ccrvicapra. cojj/ibus spiralibus h'refibu.s unnulath^ 
a)rim€ fvh' execute ohumhrafn. Lin. Su.st, Nat, GwcL p, 192. 

Tawny-brown Antelo})e, while beneath, with round, lyrated, 
and annul a ted horns. 

Capra Ccrvicapra. C. coniibas tarfibas dhuidiafo-anindatis, 
Jicxuods contortis, Lin, Si/st. Nat* p. 96. 

Gazolla Africana, v. AntilojiC. Charht. Excrc, p. 67. Raj, 
Qiiadr. p. 79; /?. 4. (tnxv, Mas. p. 24. 

Common Antelope. Renuaut tRuidr, i. p. 89. 

Ok this numerous tribe there is ])eiha|>s no spe- 
cies more truly elegant in its aj^pcaranee than the 
present, which is a native of many parts of Africa, 
as Avcll as of India. It is particularly frc(pient in 
Barbary. Its general size is somewhat smaller 
than that of a falloiv deer, and its colour is a red- 
dish tawny brown above, and white below ; the 
insides of the limbs are white, and on the head, 
back, and outsides of the limbs, the hair is darker 
than on other parts ; tlie orbits of the e\ es are 
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white, and this colour is generally continued into 
a white spot or patch on each side the forehead : 
the muzzle is black : the horns ai’e of a peculiarly 
beautiful form, having a double flexure, first in- 
wards, and again outwards ; their colour is black, 
and they are very eleg’antly and distinctly marked 
throughout almost their Avhole length, by nume- 
rous promincnf> rings : tlicir general length is 
about fourteen inches, and they are about sixteen 
inches distant from each other at the tips. 

In IJarbary this species seems to be somcAvhat 
larger than in India. Dr. Pallas has described 
and figured a specimen (d’ this latter race, some 
f)f which were brought from Pengal into Holland, 
wluwc they lived several years, and even produced 
young. He informs us that they arc about tliree 
years in arriv ing at their full growth and perfec- 
tion, and that the females are principally distin- 
guished by their want of horns, and by a white 
band or stripe on the flanks: the tail is black 
above and n liite below. Tlioiigh this species is 
one of the most common of the Antelopes, yet its 
particular habits and history in its state of natural 
wildness seem still but imperfectly known. 
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their length from the base, and stand in a some- 
vliat reclining position ; they are distant at the 
base, and liave three curvatures, the last of m Inch 
points inwards : tlie head is rather large; the nose 
very thick, much arched, and divided longitu- 
dinally by a small furrow : the neck is slender, 
but prominent about the throat ; the knees are 
furnished with tufts of hair, and the tail is about 
four inches long, naked below'^, hut covered aho\ <! 
with upright hairs ending in a tuft. 

This animal has been described by Ciesner and 
othefs under the name of CoZ/ev, but it is to Ginclin, 
Forster, and Pallas, that we are principally indebted 
for the complete knowledge of its nature ami man- 
ners. They inform us that the S.iigas are of a mi- 
gratory disposition, collecting during the autumn 
into flocks of some thousands, and retiring into 
the southern deserts, ami in the spring dividing 
themselves into small tloeks, and returning 
nortlnvard, at the same time that the wandering 
tribes of Tartars elumge their (piariers. d'he i'e- 
males go ndth young the whoh* v. inter, and bring 
forth in the northern deserts in May, producing 
only one young at a birtlj, which is covered with 
a soft curling fleece, like that of a new-fallen 
lamb. It is said that a lloek of Saigas seldom lies 
down all at once, some always acting as a kind 
of centinels, and being relieved in their turn by 
others ; and thus they ju i serve tliemseh es from 
the attacks both of wolves and hunters. They 
are so extrcitiely swift as easily to outstrip the 
fleetest liorse, but cannot riui for any great length 
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of time in this manner without stopping, as if to 
take breath. It is said, that if bit by a dog, they 
instantly fall down, without attempting to rise, 
being entirely disabled through extreme terror. 
In tlieir flight they appear to incline to one side, 
and their course is so rapid that they scarcely 
seem to touch the ground with their feet. When 
taken young they ibay be easily tamed, but when 
caught at full age are so wild and obstinate as to 
refuse all kind of food. 

These animals are hunted for tlie sake of their 
flesh, horns, anti skins, which latter are said to be 
excellent for gloves, belts, &c. The hunters are 
careful to approach them against the wind, lest 
the animals shoultl perceive them by their smell : 
they also avoitl putting on red or wliite clothes, 
or any colours which might attract their notice. 
They are both shot and taken Avith dogs; and 
sometimes by a species of Eagle % trained to this 
kind of falconry. 

No animal is more subject to vary in its horns 
than this, but their remarkable colour and trans- 
parency Avill always point out the species. The 
females, like many others of this tribe, are desti- 
tute of horns. Specimens of Saigas have some- 
times been seen with three horns, and sometimes 
with only one. 

* The Black Eagle of Pennant. Urif, Zoot. 


II. p. II. 
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Antllope Gutturosa. A. cornlbm l^ratk, cofpore rufesceiitc 
scQpis gennm)} mllh. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. i86. 

Tawny Antelope, whitish beneath, with lyrated, yellowish anim- 
lated horns, and prominent throat, 

Ca}>ra gutturosa cam|)estris hydrophobos^ &c. Messersc/mi. 

Mas. Pitrop. i. p. 536. n, 12. ^ 

Chinese Antelope. Pennant Quadr. i.p.^6. 


This is a species Avhich is said to al)ound in 
the southern parts ot‘ tlie deserts between Tibet 
and China, and in tlic country of the ]Mt)na:ol 
Tartars, frecpienting j)rinci])a]ly tlie dry and 
rocky plains and hills of those regions, and feed- 
ing on the liner and more aromatic plants. The 
length of this animal is about four feet and a Iwlf, 
and its colour, in summer, tawny above and white 
beneath ; but in winter of a whitish cast on all 
parts ; the hair growing far thieker and longer 
during that season. I'lic horns, like tliose of 
the Saiga or Scythian Antelope, are of a \ellow 
colour, but opake ; and are amudated almost to 
the tips : they arc about nine inches long, have a 
backward direction, and diverge considerably at 
their upper part, though tlie points bend towards 
each other : the head is rather thick ; the nose 
blunt, and the ears small and pointed ; hut one of 
the chief characters of the animal is a large protu- 
berance in front of the neck, which is said to be 
owing to the very large size of the larjnx or 
wind-pipe in that part. This species is called by 
the Chinese Whang Yang, or Yeliow Goat. It 
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extremely swift and active, and of a very timid 
disposition. It is generally seen in flocks, which 
arc obscin ed to be much larger or more numerous 
in winter tiian in .summer. It is said to be so 
averse to wat(‘r, that it will not go into it even to 
save its life, Avlien driven by dogs to the brink of 
a riven-. If taken young, it may be easily tamed. 
Its fle.sh is much esteemed as a food, and the horns 
are in great reejuest among the Chinese for va- 
rious purjjoses. The female has no horns. 


o I < L n i; X s r k r/s a n t k lope. 

Antilope Snhgntturosa, A, conubua luratls, corpore supra ex 
dncrasccnie bruruico, infra nheo, fascia lattrnli ex alhido lutc^ 
scenic, lun. Sj/st, Gnu/, p. i 86 . Sekreb. Saeugfh, 

f . 270. B. 

Grey -brown Antelope, white licnoatb, with h rated horns, and 
tumid throat. 

GuildensUdt’s Ante]op.c. i\nnani Quailr. 1.7^97* 

This species was first described by Mr. Gul- 
densted, in the I’ctersburgh 'J'ransactions. He 
iulonns us that it is foue.d in Persia, be tween the 
Caspian ami the lilack seas ; that its size and ge- 
nei'al apjjeai ance is that of a Roebuck ; tlmt it is of 
a gregarious nature, ami feetls princij)ai]y on the 
f rteii i.sia Pojitica, or Pimtic M ormwood. The 
' about thirteen inches long, and smooth 

• ' ' The colour of the animal is a cinereous 
■ ' • ! •- : b ' VC, Avith the belh ami insides of the limbs, 
'a surrounding the tail, Avliite: the tail is 
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short and full of hair. On the fore part of the 
neck is a protuberance, but not so large as in the 
preceiling species. The flesh of this animal is 
reckoned extremel}' good. 


’ ■ SPiaNOF.R. 

« 

Antilope Euciiorc. A, fitsco-flaxcsccns, siihfuH alha, fasda late- 
rals castanca, cotnlbus Ijjratis, plaga supra caudam expansili 
nival. 

Yellowich-brown Antelope, white beneath, with dark lateral 
stripe, lyratcil horns, and expansile white patch above the 
tail. 

Antilope Euchore. Forster, Sclireb, 272. 

J.a Gazelle a bourse sur ledos. />?///• Suppl. 6 . p. 180. 21. 

Springer Aiiteloifc. Pennant Quadr. i. p, 94, 

So complete is the inforniatiou col located by 
iMr. Pennant relative to this heautiful species, that 
I shall deliver his description in his own voids. 
It contains an epitome of all tlic particulars de- 
tailed by other autliors. 

“ Antelope with the face, cheeks, nose, chin, 
throat, and jiart of the under side of the neck, 
white: a dusky line pas.ses from the base of each 
horn, and beyond the eyes to the corner of tlie 
mouth : horns slender, anniilatcd halt way, ta ice 
contorted; ears very long, dusky: whole uppci 
side of the neck, part of the lower, the hack, 
sides, and outside of the limbs, of a pale yellowisli 
brown, darkest on the hind pait of the neck : chc.'>t, 
belly, and insides of the limbs, white ; the sides 
and belly divided by a broad band of chesnnf^ 
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which runs down part of the shoulders : tail 
reaches to the lirst joint of the leg ; the upj>er 
part is wliitc, the Iomti- l)lack, and furnished with 
long hair ; the under side appears nearly naked : 
buttocks white ; and from the tail half way up 
the back is a stripe of white, expansible at plea- 
sure. 

“ This elegant species weighs about fifty pounds, 
and is rather less than a Roebuck : inliabits the 
Cape of Ciood Hope : ealletl there the Spring- 
Bock, from the ])rodigious leaps it takes on the 
sight of any body. When alarmed it has the 
power of expanding the u’hite space about the tail 
into the form of a circle, ndiieh returns to its 
linear form when the animal is trampiil. They 
migrate annually from the interior parts in small 
herds, and continue in the neighbourhood of 
the Cap(‘ for two or three months ; then join 
companies, and go off in troops consisting of 
many thousands, covering the great plains for 
several hours in their passage. Are attended in 
their migrations by numbers of lions, hyamas, 
and other wild heasts, which make great tlestruc- 
tion among them. Are excellent eating, and, 
v. ltli other Anteloj)es, arc the venison of the Cape. 
Air. Masson informs us, that they also make pe- 
riodical migrations, in seven or eight years, iir 
herds of many hundred thousands, from the north, 
as he supposes, from the interior parts of Terra de 
Natal. They are compelled to it by the exces- 
sive drought which happens in that region, when 
Sometimes there does not fail a droj) of rain for 
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two or three vears. These animals, in their course, 
desolate Caffraria, sj)reatling over the whole coun- 
try, and not lea^ iui> a hi ule ot‘ grass. Lions at- 
tend them : where one o! those beasts of prey are, 
the place is known by the \ ast void visible in the 
midst of the timorous herd. On its approach to 
the Cape, it is observed that the avant guard is 
v'ery fat, the centre less so, and the rear guard al- 
most starved, being refhiccd to live on the roots 
of the plants devouretl by those which went be- 
fore; but on their return they become the avant 
guard, and thrive in tlu'ir turn on the renewed 
vegetation; while the former, now changed into 
the rear guarrl, are tiimished by Ix ing compel- 
led to take up svith tlie leavings of the others. 
These animals are quite fearless, when assembled 
in such mighty armies, nor can a man passthrough 
unless he compels them to give way v ith a w hip 
or a stick. AV’hen taken young they are easily do- 
mesticated : the males are very wanton, anti are 
apt to butt at strangers with tlieir liorns.” 

The expansile white part on the end of the 
back of this animal is a higldy singular circum- 
stance. It is formed by a duplicature of the skin 
in that part, the inside and edges being milk 
white ; when the animal is at rest, the edges alom 
appear, resembling a white stripe, but when alarm- 
ed, or in motion, the cavity, or wdiite intermediate 
space, appears in form of a large oval patch of 
that colour. 
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iilTBOCK. 

Antilope AAtttdinacea. A. cinerca suhtiis alba, coniilms anna- 
lath ati^^sian incunatis. 

Ash-coloured Antelope, white l)eneath, with annulated homf 
bending forwards. 

llitbock. AUam. Siiji/jL Bu[f. pi. 1.3. 

Bill/', Siippl. 6 . p. iSi- pi. i3, 24. 

Ritbock, PaiiKnit Qiiadr. i.p.Sj. 

'^I'nE Ritbock, or Ritrebock, so iiamctl from its 
chit'lly frcqiicutiiijr rmly places, was first dc- 
.scribed by Mr. Allaiiuitul, to whom a .specimen 
Mas .sent by Captain Cordon. ]\Ir. Allamand in- 
forms ns, that its size is that of a Roebuck, and 
its colour a Aciy elegant pale gicy, with the 
throat, belly, hips, and insitles of the limbs, M'hitc, 
but M'ithout any dusky line of separation along 
the sides of the body, as in many other Antelopes. 
The horns are black, glo.ssy, slightly annulated 
for about half their length, and are about one 
foot three inches long, bent .slightly forwards 
and sharp-pointed : the ears are a cry long, and 
near the base of each is a bare .spot : the tail is 
eleven inches long, flat, and covered with long 
wliite hairs : the eyes arc bla(;k and beautiful, 
with sinuses beneath. Mr. Allamand adds, tTilt 
be received another specimen, Mhieh resembled 
the former entirely as to the horn.s, but differed 
in colour, beinff of a reddish tawny. The female 


* The curvature of the horns is in that direction, but they are 
. niclined very much back\vards at the base. 
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BOSBOCK. 


Ritbock resembles the mai^, in colour, but has 
no horns, and is rather smaller. Mr. Allamand 
farther informs us, that this animal is called by 
the Hottentots ei, a, each syllable, heing pro- 
nounced Avith a kind of clacking of thl tongue, 
not easily described or imitated by an European. 

The Ritbocks arc chiefly found about a hundred 
leagues to the north of the Cape of (iood IIojh', 
in woods, and among reeds and scdge.s in w atei y 
places. They go in small herds, and sometinK"; 
only in pairs. 


Bosnoc K. 

Antilope Sylvatica. A* vornibiis mbspiralibus annulutis varwat}.^, 
apict lotiibus aaitiSi cor pore supra fuscOy podke albo macula to, 
infra potmrmurn albo, Lin, Syst, Nat, Gmd. p, 192. Sparrm, 
Act, Stocich, 1780. n, 7. t. 7. Schrelf. Saeagth. t, 257. B. 

Brown Antelope, white beneath, the hind part of the body spot- 
ted With white , the horns subspirally keeled and annulated, 

Bosbock. Allam, Suppl. Buff, 5.7?. 37. 

Buff. SuppL 6 . p, 192. pi, 25. 

Forest Antelope. Feimant Quadr, 1. p, 86 , 

Tn its general form this seems most allied to 
the Harnessed Antelope, but is said to be rather 
smaller. Like that species, it inhabits woods, and 
is found at a great distance above the Cape of Good 
Hope. Its colour is a dark brown above, and 
v bite beneath ; the head and neck having some- 
what of a rufous cast, and the thighs arc marked 
Avith several smsll round white spots. The horns 
measure from ten to thirteen inches in length, 
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and are black, and marked, in a somewhat spiral 
direction, with circi^r rings. On the top of the 
neck and back is a slight appearance of a mane ; 
the tail is. about six inches loiig, and Avhite. The 
female i%|aid to be <lestitute of horns. The voice 
of tlic Bdsbock resembles the liarking of a dog. 


CINEREOUS ANTELOPE. 

Ant Hope ElctHi iigus. yl, ania, subtus nkca, cornihus sph alihuH 
annulatls. 

Grey Antelope, snow-white beneath, with spirally anniilated 
horns. 

Antelope Kleotragus. Schreb, t. 256 . 

Cincrcou.s Antelope. Peuftajit Quafir. i,p»S6, 

Tuj s is tlcscribed by Mr. Pennant from one of 
Mr. Schreher's plates, of which the description is 
yet unpublished. It appears to be an elegant spe- 
cies, and is supposed to be a native of Africa. 
The head, hind part and sides of neck, back, sides, 
shoulders, and thigh.s, of a most elegant greyish 
ash-colour : front of the neck, breast, belly, and 
legs, jsurc white : horns marked with .spiral 
wreaths. ]Vlr. Pennant places it among those 
whose horns incline forwards. 
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BAIlJiAllY AN#16L0PE. 

Antilope Dorcas. A, cornibus Ij/rafis, corporc mnpra fuho, aubtuy 
albo, fascia later afi fusca. Lin. Spsf. Nai, Grmtk^i 187, 

Fulvous-brown Antelope^ white beneatlTf with lateral brown 
bandj and ]}' rated horns. 

Ca])ra Dorcas. V cornibus Icrefibus perftx'te annulaHs rccurvati^ 
conforfis. Lin. Sj/st. Nat. p. 96. 

Antilope Dorcas. Pall. iSpic. ZooL 12,11. 

L:i Gazelle. Bnf, 12. p. 20J. />/. 23. 

i 3 arl>ary Antelope. Pennant Quadr, 1. ja 92. 

This specie’s is about hull’ tiic si/c oF a tallow 
(leer: its colour is rcaldisli brown above, and white 
beneath; tlic two colours being separated by a 
dark or blackisJi lateral liiw' or stripe : on each 
knee is a tul’t of blackish hair ; tlie liorns are 
twelve inches long, of a round or cylindrie fonn, 
and incline first backwards, their beinl in the 
middle*, and lastly, revert forwards at their tips; 
tlicy are of a black colour, and are annulated 
with about thirteen rings on tire lower jiar*^. 'J'his 
animal is supposerl to be the Dorcas o\' .K/ia a. iib. 
14. c. 14. It is a nativ(‘ of IJarbary. i-igypt, and 
the Levant, and is said to be fomifl in large flocks. 
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F L A T- H O R N E D A X T E LOP K. 

Antilope Kcvella. yl. cornibv.s hjratia waJuscuUs compresm^ ter- 
gore fulvescaitc, •'itrigis pal/id'fs, fcLH'in laterali nigreacente * 
Lin* Syst. Nat, G)7wl, p, 187. 

lawny-brown Antelope, white beneath, with brown lateral 
band, and compressed lyrated horns. 

Lc Kevel. Luff. 12. p. 238. pi, 26. 

Flat-horried Antelope. l\finant Quadr, i.p-<j2. ^ 

"I'll IS animal, in its general appearance, so ex- 
ceedingly rescmhles the Barbary Antelope, that 
it might reatlily pass for a \ ariety of the same spe- 
cies, were it not that the horns, instearl of being 
round, are flattened on their sides, and marked 
by somewhat more numerous rings. Its size is 
that of a small roebuck, and it is chiefly f ound 
in henegal, but is sai<l to occur also in Barbary 
ajid in Persia. It lives in huge ilock.s, and lias 
an odor rescmblinu' that of musk. 
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MMTITE FACED AXTEFOPK. 

Anfilope A , fmaHcrrughu a , suhtuii alba, fascia late */ 

fusra, cl unibus albis, coniibus /pat is. 

Ferriiginous-browii Antrlope, while beneath, with brown 
hand, white riiin[», and lyrated horns. 

Antilope Pygarga. A. contibus lyratis, colla Aanguinaf, fergurr 
r it fo^canescente, fascia latcrali saturata, clunibus albis. Liu, 
Syst. Nat. UmcLp. 187. 

Anti lope Pygargus. Pall.Spic. /,noL i. 10. and S2. i v 

White-faced Antelope. Pennant iptadv, 1. p. 9J. 

So <>Teat is tlie similirude In'twcon I his species 
and the Hat-horned Antel()])e, that tlie cliief dif- 
tcrenee appears to consist in size; this heing 
larger tliau a fallow rleer. The horns reseinlilc 
those of th(; animal l)cl'or(' mentioned, and arc 
sixteen inches long, and about live between tip 
and tip: they are very strongly annulated in the 
male, hut said to he nearly smootli in the female: 
the face is v. iiitc : the cheeks ami neck, in the 
living animal, r)f a 1,'right hay ; the hack and up- 
per parts of a ferruginous brown ; with a dark 
stripe down the hack: the belly and rump white, 
as is also, in the Teverian specimen, the lower half 
of the legs: tl)e sides of the body are marked, as 
in many others of this genus, with a dark or 
blackish stripe : the tail is about seven inches 
long, covered with black hairs, which extend 
some inches beyond the end. Ilie figure of the 
Keve/, or I’lat-horned Antelope, in the sixth vo- 
lume of the Count do Ihiffoifs supplement, so 
perfectly represents this species, that it might pass 
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for a vei*y good representation of it ; and I must 
confess myself to be extremely sceptical as to the 
supposed specilic distinction of this as well as of 
some otlier Antelo])es. 

The specimen preserved in the Leverian Mu- 
seum measures rather more than three feet from 
the hoofs to the to() of the shoulders, and aoout 
five feet to the top of the horns. 


CORINE. 

Antil()|)e Coriuna. ul, cornihus suhhjratis rectiascuUs fejwiLu^ 
iitriga/is, corparc Julvesce/ite suhtm alboy Jama hitcrali capitis 
J'usco-alba. Lin, Syst. Nat, Omd, p. i88, PatL Mi sc. Zool. 
p. 7. n. 10. 

Fiilvous-brown Antelope, white beneath, with dark lateral band^ 
and sublyrated slender snberect snioothish horns. 

Lc Corine. /^///. i -. p. 205. pL 27* 

Corine Antelope. Vennant Quadr, i.p. loi. 

The Corine is .sornewliat smaller than a Hoe- 
huek, and is a native of Senegal and other parts 
ot‘ Africa. Its colour is a ])ale taw in' or ferru- 
ginous hrow’ii above, and w bite heiiealh ; the two 
colours, as in many others of this gemus, being- 
separated on the sides by a dark line or hand : the 
face is marked on each side by a wliite line, be- 
neath which is another of black ; the horns are 
yery sWnder, about six inches long, somewhat 
erect in their growth, smooth, but surrounded 
'vith slightly marked W’riidvles or circular spaces: 
oil each knee is a tuft of hair, as in the Ke\ ('l and 
fiazelle : the ears arc about four inelu s and a half 
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SUMATRAN ANTELOPE. 


long, and the tail about three inches. In disposi- 
tion and agility it agrees with the Kevel, or Flat- 
horned .:\ntelope, ot‘ whicli it has even been sus- 
pected by Dr. Pallas to be the female. INIr, 
Adanson, in his account of this species conimuni- 
catetl to the Count de Bulfon, observes, that the 
wrinkles of the horns, which in this animal suj)ply 
the place of rings in many others, are about six- 
teen ill number, and are very near each other at 
the lower part of the horns, and more distant at the 
upper. lie adds, that the hair is short, and close 
set, of a yellow colour on the back and Hanks, 
and white on the belly and insides of the thighs ; 
that the tail is black, and that some indlvidnaln 
are irregularly spotted on the body with white. 
The Coriiu', like tlic Kevel and Gazelle, is found 
in heials or troops. 


S r .M A T a A \ A T K L O P K . 

Antilope Sumatreribis. A. utrGj curnihus nxunatiit jitOu inky 
hitmcros aetosa albida. 

Black Antelope^ with recurved horni:, and whitish bristly mane 
between the shoulders. 

Sumatran Anteloj)e. Iknnant Qtiailr. 2. Atldit. p, 321. 

Cambing Ootan, Marsd, Sumatr, p. 93. 

The Sumatran Antelope seems to have been 
first mentioned by Mr. Marsden, in his account 
of that island, under the name of Canihin<>; Ootan, 
or Goat of the Woods. A specimen is preserved 
in the Britisii Museum, which is about the size ot 
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;i comiBon goat, but stands considerably higher 
on its legs : its colour is an uniform black, but 
each hair, when narrowly examined, is grey to- 
wards tlie base : on the top # the neck, just above 
the shoulders, is a patch of Avhitisli, bristly, long, 
strait hair, much stronger than the rest, and hav- 
ing somewhat the appearance of a partial mane ; 
on each side the lower jaw is a longitudinal patch 
of yellowish white ; the cars are of moderate size, 
inarketl internally with three obscure longitudinal 
hands of Avliite, as in some other Antelopes: the 
horns are six inches long, bending slightly back- 
wards, sharp-pointed, black, and annulated near 
half tiicir length with prominent rings: the tail is 
about the Icngtii of the horns, and sharpish: the 
hoofs ratlicr small, and black: tlic hair on the 
«holc animal is rather harsln and not lighter co- 
loured below' or on the belly than on the upper 
parts. 


Hl.er. AN'l K LOPE. 

Anlilope Lcucophxa. /I. Cornibun recurxatis (eretiuscuHs annu- 
latis, ciriftvic cwridi'M'cntt . Lin, •'iyst. 2 {at. Gmel.p. 182. 
i>lue-gr:y AtUciojie, witli ronudish, aicurated, recurved, aunu- 
latoi! horns. 

Blue Goat. Kvlbcns Cape. 2. p. 114. 

La Gazelle Tzeiran. 6. /». 168. pi. 20. 

Blur". Antelope. Pennant Qiuidr, i. p. 5*4. 


Tuts is a species of very considerable size, being 
lai'ger than a fallow' deer, and from the form of 
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its Jiorns, and the length of its hair, may be saii' 
to connect, in some degree, the Antelopes witl 
the Goats. It seems to have been first described 
by Kolben, in his acSbunt of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and is said to be found a great way up the 
country to the north of the Cape. It is to Dr. 
FoLster and Dr. Pallas, that Ave owe its more accu- 
rate description and history. Dr. Forster iufonn.s 
us, that it is at present by no means uncommon at 
the Cape, and is there known by the name of the 
£lue Goat, on account of its colour, which is an 
elegant blueish grey, the blue cast being rather the 
effect of reflcctetl light, than any inherent eolom-, 
since it entirely disappears in the dead animal, tlie 
hair then lying closer than during life, and not re- 
flecting the light. The belly, insitles of the legs, 
and tip of the tail, arc white ; and there is also a 
pretty large white spot beneath each eye : tlic 
horns are about eighteen or twenty inches long, 
slightly curv^ed backwards, black, smooth, and 
marked with about twcuty rings, Avhich are more 
prominenM)n the inner side than the outer: the 
tail measures about seven inches, and is ti[)ped 
with long hairs. The female is said to be horned 
as ^v ell as the male. 
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With hooked Horns. 

GNOU. 

Antllope Gnu. A* cornibm hast antrorsum, intrsm medium re- 
trorsum versis, corpore ferrugineo, cervice jubata^ cauda ex albo 
cinerea, Lin. Sj/st, Nat. G/tieL p. iSg. 

Ferruginous-brown Anitelope, with maned neck, whitish tail, 
and horns directed forwards, and then suddenly backwards. 

JBos Gnou. Zimmerm. Journ. Hist or. p. 53* 

Lc Gnou on Nioii. B////'. Suppl. 6, p. 89. ph 8, 9, 

Gnou Antel(.>}>e. Pennant Cluadr. 1. p. yo. 

Tin: Cinou, or Ox-licaclctl Antelope, is readily 
(listinguished by the remarkable form of its horns, 
wliich are nearly smooth, very strong, pointed, 
projecting Ibrwards to some distance from the 
base, and then pretty suddenly reverting upwards. 
It is a large species, equalling, or exceeding, 
when full grown, the size of a stag"*", and is of a 
(lull nifous-br<nen colour, with very long black 
hairs hanging from the breast ; the cliin and 
throat are also strongly bearded, and along the 
top of the neck to some distance down the back 
runs a very strong and somewhat upright mane 
((!' ash-eoloured hair : the head is very large, the 
mouth squai(‘, the lips covered with slmrt stiff 
bristles, and from tlie nose up the forehead runs a 


* One brought over to Holland, and descrilxid by Mr. Alla- 
Tnand, was about three feet and a half long, from the forehead to 
the tail ; but it grows to a far larger sixe, being generally equal or 
superior to a large Stag. 

V. II, p, II. u 4 . 
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kind of oblong square l)nisli of stiff reversed bristles, 
while the hairs of tliq cheeks are disposed down- 
M'ards : round the eyes grow several very strong 
white bristles in a radiated manner: th(‘ tail some- 
what resembles that of a horse, and is full of hair, 
and of a Avhite colour. Tlie limbs of the Gnou arc 
liglit and elegant, though tlie form of tlie head and 
body is thick an<l lieai-y : it ig sai<l to have only 
one false lioof behind each foot, instead of the iisu;d 
pair: each foot is marked by a blackish or duskv 
bar above the hoof, 'riietinou, says Mr. AllanuuifL 
is a very singular eompoinul of animals ; uniting 
the strong head and horns of the Cull, nitli fh; 
lightnes.s ami skin of the Stag, the lieauly of (he 
mane, Ixaly and tail of the iiorse. and the sinus 
lachi vniales* of the Autelone. 

I 

The Gnou, says ]\ir. lAnuant, is a licrec and 
dangerous animal, but is sought a!Ui- on aceouiu: 
ot its flesh, which is an exei Ik nt kind of \ e)iisOi;. 
Jt is principally found ii: the eonntrv of the Amu- 
(/m.., where it li\ cs in large herds. The uaiiak- is 
said to be lujrnet! like the inaie, and in the voiiiig 
animals the ho’-us are ([uile stiait. 

0:'this highly singular species a coloured dra\i- 
ing Vvsis sent by the late Lord lintc to the Coun', 
de Buflon, umlci the name •-.>{' J\-/ a U,d(i, or /i-.'- - 
BuJ/'ci, am! another dra uiiig, iuppo.sed le- be mo;.,' 

* The sinud /achn/r/nfii^, v/hirh in tliis trllrc of is }r:::y 

liarly conspicuou-s^ is ihat .smali channel or duct situated al tiic in 
tcriur angle of the eye. In the Anteloucs it forms a iiipT 
icnr-.e'vl iis'Mirc or faiToW on the skin, h is also very lar^v in soiac 
file ]>ecr tribe. 
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exact, was communicated by the Visibdunt Pis- 
ciolini, Avhich latter is engraved in the sixth sup- 
plemental volume. The engraving, however, af- 
terwards published by Mr. Allaraand, having been 
executed w ith great care from the living animal, 
is sujjposed to be more exact than any other, and 
is therefore introduced into the present publica- 
tion. . 


XANGUEn. 


Antilope Dama. A. coniibus antrorsum mcxtms, corpore albo, 
dorso fascia que ocuhiri fulris. IJ/i, Spst, Nat, Gmel, p, 183. 

Dama. Plifi. Hist. Nat. nil . c* 53. XI, l\ 37, 

White Antel()i)C^ with fulvous back, and round horns, incurvated 
forwards. 

Lc Nang^ueur, ou Nanguer. Biff. 12, p. 213, pL 34. 

Swift Antelope, Penvant Quadr, i. p. 85, 

This is one of the few species of Antelopes 
Miljposed to liin e been knoAvn to the ancients. It 
is a native of Africa, and is believed to be the 
Dainu of Plin}'. Its colour is lufous or tawny 
brown above and white below ; the rump and hind 
partof the back, together Avith the thighs and legs, 
are also Avhite, and on the fore part of the breast 
is i large patch of Avhite. It is observed, how- 
(wer, to vary somcAvhat as to colour in dilferent 
individuals : the horns are round, black, eight 
inches long, and bent forwards at their tips. This 
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RED ANTELOPE. 


species is'lsaid to be one of the swiftest of the 
ws^ole tribe, so as almost to outstrip all pursuit. 
Its mejisures are thus j^iven by Mr. Pennant, viz. 
“ Length three feet eight inches : height two feet 
eight indies.” It is said to be easily tamed, and 
is principally found in Senegal. 


RED ANTELOPE. 


Antilope’ Ridunca. A. coniibus apkc antrorsu/n rccurvis, co, • 
pore rufoiccntc siihhirto. Lin» Sj/sL Kat, 184. 

Red-brown Antelope^ wdth round slightly annulatod horns, rc’ 
curved forwards at the tips. 

Le Nagor. Bujf. i2« 326. pi. 46. 

Red Antelope, Vamant Quadr, i./;. 86. 

The Red Antelope, or Nagor, is much allied to 
the Naiiguer, or Dania. It is about the size of a 
Kocbuck, and its colour on all parts is an unifonn 
reddish brown, palest on the breast and bell} ; 
the horns, which are short, black, sniootl), and 
but slightly marked with a lew rings at their base, 
are bent forwards at the tips in the same manner, 
tliough not in .so great a degree, as those of the 
Nangucr. A preserved spceimen of this animal 
oceurretl juiumg the animals hrought hv Adanson 
from Senegal, and from it the C.bunt de RuHoii 
gave the slight description, and ligure, in diis 
IIi.story of Quadrujieds. I'he measures of Mons. 
Ailaiisou's sjiecimea were as follows, viz. IVoin 
nose to tail, nearly four Icct : IVom the base ol the 
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tail to the breast, two feet and a hal|;: height, 
from the fore feet to the top of the bacK> two feet 
three inches : from the hind feet to the top of the 
back, two feet and a half : tliickness or diameter 
of the belly, ten inches; and, its length, from the 
fore to the liind thig-lis, one foot three inches : 
lengtli of head, nine inches ; depth, six ; width, 
four and a half: horns, five inches and a half 
long, and one ineh’and a half broad ; tips, distant 
six inches: length of ears, live inches: horns, 
marked at the base by one or tw o smooth rings : 
the colour of the whole animal rufous: the hair 
stiff, glossy, and about an inch long ; nor lying 
very close to the skin. 

The Nagor is chietly found in that jrart of Se- 
negal nearest the isleofGoree. 


CHAMOIS. 

Antilope llupicapra. A. Lornibiis vreclis tcrctibus Iccvigath, apice 
rdrorsum mcinatis, Lin, Syst, J^af. GnicL 182. 

.Brown Antelope, with smooth upright horns, with the tips 
hooked forwards. 

Capra Rnpicapra. C, cornibus axetis v/icinaiis. Ij/i, SpuL 
Nat, p. 95. 

Rnpicapra. Plin. Hist. Nat. VIII. c. 3 5. XT. c. jy. Gesti. 
321., fig. p. 319. Aldr. bhuk. p. Jig. p. 727. Jonut. 
p. 74. t. 27.32. 

Lt Chamois. 12. p. 136. 177. p/. 16. 

Chamois Antelope. Pennant Quadr. i.p. 72. 

The Chamois Is the only species of Antelope, 
except the Saiga, that is found in Enrojre. It is 
I' 

• \ 
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an inhabitant of the Alps of Switzerland and Italy, 
the PyreliiBean mountains, the island of Crete, 
several parts of Greece, and the mountains Cau- 
casus and Taurus. It is about the size of a com- 
mon Goat, and is of a deep or dusky rufous-browu 
colour, with the cheeks, chin, throat, and belly, 
of a yellowish white: in some individuals the 
cheeks are observed to be of a dusky colour, and 
the forehead white. The horns are upright, slen- 
der, about eight inches high, and strongly hooked 
backwards at the ti|)s : their colour is black, and 
they are slightly wrinkled towards the base, but 
have no appearance of rings or circular elevations, 
as in most others of this genus. At the base of 
each horn, at the back part, is said to be a pretty 
large orifice in the skin, the nature iind use of 
which does not seem to be clearly understood. 
The hair of the Chamois is rather long : the tail 
short, like that of a Goat, and of a blackish co- 
lour both above and below. 

The Chamois is an animal of extremely timid 
manners, and while the herd is feeding, one al- 
ways acts as a centinel, and on e\ery alarm gives 
notice to the rest by a kind of shaip hiss ; uj)on 
which the whole her<l flies off with the utmost ra- 
pidity. They are said to feed chiefly in the very 
early part of the morning, and in the evening. 
Their chace is a very laborious employmept; 
since the animals must be approached by surprise, 
and are shot with rifle-barrelled guns *. In their 


* Pennant, 
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stomachs is often found a species of^ jfif^ragopila, 
or hair-ball, covered Avith a hard incrustation. 
They are said to be long-lived animals, and to 
bring two and sometimes three young at a time. 
The skin of the Chamois is greatly esteemed as a 
line kind of leather. 
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Generic Character. 


Cornua concava, sursum ver- 
sa, erecta, compressa, sca- 
bra. 

Dentes Prinwres InferiorCwS 
octo. 

Laniarii nulli. 

Mentum barbatiim. 


Horns Iiollow, turning up- 
wards and backwards, com- 
pressed, rough, almost close 

I at their base. 

Front-teeth in the lower jaw 
eight. 

Canitie-teeihy or Tusks, none. 

Chin bearded in the male. 


IBEX. 

Copra Ibex. C. cornibvs supra nodom in dorsum redinatk, gula 
harbata. lAn. Spst. Nat. p. 95. 

Grey-brown Ibex, whitish beneath, with large knotted horns 
bending over the back, and bearded throat. 

Ibex. Ptin. Hist. Nat. VITL c, 53. Cesn, Qmdr* p. .331. and 
1099. .etfdr, bisulc. p, 730. f, p. 732. Jonsi. Quadr. t, 75. 
t, 25. 28. liaj. Quadr^p. 77. 

Steinbock. Gesfi. Thierb. p. 148, 

Ibex. Steinbock. Museum Jjexerianum, No. 3. p. 105. 107. t. 2. 

Le Boquetin. Buff» 12. p. 136. pA 13. 

Ibex Goat. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 55. 

T ' ms, which is the common Ibex or Steinbock 
of authors, appears to have been sometimes con- 
founded with the Caucasan Ibex, or next species, 
to which it is much allied. It is allowed both by 
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Mr. Pennant and Dr. Pallas that this, as well as 
the Caucasan Ibex, may have been a stock or 
original from which the common goat is derived ; 
and in confirmation of this idea we may add, that 
in the Journal dc Plujs'ujue, for the year 1786’, it is 
aifinned, tiiat this animal has bred with the com- 
mon domestic Goat. 

The lliex is found in several parts of Europe 
and Asia. It inhabits the Carpathian and Pyre- 
mmn mountains, various parts of tlie Alps, more 
particularly the Rluetian Alps, in the midst of 
snow and glacieros. In Asia it occurs on the sum- 
mits of the chain of mountains extended from 
Taurus, and continued bet^^'een eastern Tarlary 
and Siheria *. It also inhabits the tract beyond 
the Lena, and in all probability may be a native 
«)f Kamstchatha. In Arabia it inhabits tlie pro- 
vince of Hedsjaes, and is there known by the 
name of Baeden. Lastly, it is found in the high 
mountains of tlic island of Crete, where the Catc- 
casan [her has also been discoveretl. 

It is an animal of great strength and agility, 
and is considerably larger than a common domes- 
tic Cioat. Its colour is a deep hoary or greyish 
brown ; much paler or whitish beneath, and on the 
insides of the limbs ; the outsides of which are 
dusky or blackish on the lower part : the body is 
of a thick, strong form ; the head rather small, 
the eyes large, tlie horns extremely large and 
long, so as sometimes to measure three feet in 


* Pennant. 
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length, and to extend the whole length of the 
body : they are of a deep brown colour, and are 
marked on the ujjper surface m ith very protube- 
rant transverse knots or lialf circles : the legs arc 
strong, tlic hoofs sliort, as is likewise the tail : on 
the chin is a brown or difsky beard. The feinalt' is 
smaller than the male, with smaller horns in pro- 
portion, and much less boldly or distinctly knot- 
ted above. 

This is the animal Avhose blood was formerly 
considered as a valuable article in the materia 
medica, being celebrated for its supposed pow'er 
of relieving- [)leuritic and many other complaints. 
Of its wondert'ul virtues in this way much tnay be 
found in the works of Oesner and Aldrovandus. 

In its general habits or tnanners the Ibex re- 
.sembles the eommon (loat, but possesses every 
attribute of strength and activity in a degree 
proj)ortioned to its natural state of Avi Id ness. It 
delights to climb mountains, and hang upon tla 
brinks of precipices, and its chace is in conse- 
quence considered, like that of the Chamois, as in 
the highest degree difficult and laborious. It is 
even said, that, when hard j)resscd, this animal 
will tiing Itself down a steep precij)ice, and fall- 
ing on its horns, escape unhurt from its pur- 
suers ; nor will this appear in the least incredible, 
if we may rely on the faith of AJonanka, who us 
sures us that he saw a Cmwaaan Jbew leap from 
the top of a high toAver, and, falling on its horns, 
immediately spring up on its limbs and leap about 
without having received the least apparent injury. 
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The flesh of the young Ibex is said to be in 
good esteem as an article of food. Its period of 
o-estatiou is said to be the same as in the connnon 
goat, viz. five months. 


CAUCASAX IBEX. 

Capra Acgac^rus. C. condlm carbtcUis arcuatk, ^ula barhafa. 
Lin. Sj/st. Nat, Gmd. p, 193. Pali. Spic. ZooL XI. p. 45. 5. 

Jig. 2, j. S, G. GmcL it. 3. p. 493. 

Oi\.y-l>rowii Ibex, white beneath, with lari^c, (‘aiinated, slightly 
wrinkled, bowed horns, and bearded throat. 

Chevre sanvage. Taxcnnvr it. z. p. i.|. 3 . 

Stcinboek. lUdingcr Jagilh. Th.t. ii. 

Caucasan Ibex. Pennant (luadr. i.p. 57. 

The Caucasan Ibex, which is supposed to be 
ibc chief real stock or origin of the domestic goat, 
is considerably superior to that utiimal in size, 
and its form in some degree resembles that of a 
stag. Its general colour is a brownish or subfer- 
ruginous grey aliove, and white beneath ; the 
Ibreiiead is neriily Idaek, which colour is con- 
tinued down tile back in the form of a list or 
stripe: the chin is furnished with a large brownish 
heard, and the horns, w hieli are very large, and 
bend considerably backwards, are smooth, black, 
sharply ridged on their upper part, and hollowed 
on the exterior side : they have no appearance 
either of knots or rings, but are nu'iely marked 
on the upper surface by some obscure undula- 
tions, or slight wavy wrinkles: they are about a 
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yard in leiigth, and are close at the base, about a 
foot distant at the middle part, and eight or nine 
inches at the tips. The female is tlestitute both 
of horns and beard. 

In point of strength and agility this species is 
at least equal, if not superior, to the common 
Ibex ; it inhabits the loftiest, rocky points of 
Mount C(iucam.s', and particularly the parts about 
the rivers Kuban and Ten'Ir, almost all Aim viinor, 
and may probably extend even to India. . It is 
said to abound on the hills Laar and Chora'.an, 
in Penia. Monardcs also allirms that it is found 
in Africa, and Mr. Pennant is inclined to believe 
that it may exist in Crete, and even on the 
grounding bis idea on a ligurc in one of the works 
oi Ridinger *, whicli seems intended for the same 
animal. It has been alrcatly observed, under the 
article of the Common Ibex, that Monardcs 
assures us, he saw a Caucasan Ibex leap Ironi 
a high toner, and, falling on its horns, spring up 
without the least injury. In the stomach of this 
animal, as in some of the Antt'lo[)es and other 
quadrupeds, is occasionally found a liezoar. 

In Dr. Gmelin’s edition of the Systema Xatura* 
we find a third species of Ibex, luider the title of 
Capra Caucasiaca. It specific character is thus 
ffiven, viz. C. cornibus rctrorsurn ct exlrormm ar~ 
ciuitis, apice deniw introrum vcrgenlibus, obsolete 
trdjuetriSf antice ?iodo.m. This is the kind de- 
scribed by Guldenstedt in the Transactions of the 


♦ Entwurf einiger thierc, 71 . 
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Acadei^^ pf Petersburgh, and which may be con- 
sidered differing so slightly from the preceding 
as scarce to demand a specific character. It is 
said to be found in the schistous cliffs of Caucasus, 
near the origin of the rivers 7ere/c and Cuban. 
The horns are much larger than those of the com- 
mon goat, and are bowed backwards. The colour 
of the animal is, a ferruginous brown above, paler 
or whitish beneath. It is of the size of a common 
goat, but of a thicker or stouter form. Upon the 
wliole, I cannot hut think that Mr. Pennant has 
very properly included this in his description of 
rh(‘ C'aucasati Ibex above detailed. 


COMMON COAT. 

Cajira Hirctus. C. cornibus carinatis araiutli, i^ula larhala. 
JJ/L Si/at, Nat. p. 94. 

(roat with buweti carinated horns, commonly luiuirig outwards 
toward.'? the cikIh; 

Capra, ('d v/?. Quad/, p. 170. :;oi. ;;:o2. '>04. .Ihir. l/iyulc. p. 

619./’. 645. Joif.st. Quady. p» 65. ^ 26, 27. 

Bouc & ChevTU. Bi///. 5 p. !)U' }d^ 9. 

Domestic Goat. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 60. 

The reader will observe, tluit on the supjjosition 
of the Caticasaii ihe.x, or j'Egagrus, being the ori- 
ginal or stock from which the common goat has 
been derived, its Linmean specitlc clni! actor is, of 
course, given in the same woids. 

The Goat, in its domestic state, is found in al- 
most every part of the Globe, bearing the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and differing in size and 
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form according to various circumstan^t^.,, Itmay 
be observed, that the horns have generally a cur- 
vature outwards towards the tips ; and it may be 
adtlcd, that the animal was entirely unknown to 
the Americans on the discovery of that continent, 
havihg been introduced by the Europeans. 

“ Tlie Cioat (says Butfon) is superior to the 
sheep both in sentiment and dej:terity. He ap- 
proaches man spontaneously, and is easily fami- 
liarized- He is sensible of caresses, and capable 
of a considtaablc degree of attachment. He is 
stronger, lighter, more agile, and less timid than 
the sheep. He is a s])rightly, capricious, wander- 
ing, wanton auiinai. It is with much dii'liculty 
that he can be confined, and he loves to retire into 
solitude, and to climb, stand, and ev en sleep, on 
rugged and loity eminences. He is robust and 
easily nourished, for he eats almost everv herb, 
and is injured by very lew. His bodily tempera- 
ment, whicli in all animals has a great influence 
on the natural disposition, is not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the siiecp. These two animals, 
whose internal organization is almost entirely 
similar, are nourished, grow, and multiply in the 
same manner ; and their diseases are the same, ex- 
cepting a few, to which the Cioat is not subject. 
The Cioat h'ars not, like the shecj), too great a 
degree of heat. He clu’crfully exposes himself to 
the sun, and sleeps under liis most ardent rays, 
without being affected vvith the vertigo or any 
other inconveniency. He is not afraid of rain or 
storms ; but he appear-s to feel the effects of severe 
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cold. Thftiniconstancyof his disposition is marked 
by the irtegularity of his actions. He walks, 
stops short, runs, leaps, approaches or retires, 
shews or conceals himself, or flies off, as if actu- 
ated by mere caprice, and without any other 
cause than what arises from an excentric vivacity 
of temper. The suppleness of his organs, and the 
strength and nervousness of his frame, are hardly 
sulhcieiit to support the petulance and rapidity of 
h.is natural movements. 

“ Witeu pastured along with sheep, Cioats al- 

wavs take the lead of the flock. They love to 
♦/ •' 

feed separately on the tops of hills, and prefer the 
most elevated and rugged parts of mountains. 
They find sufficient nourishment in heathy, bar- 
ren, and uncultivated grounds. They do infinite 
mischief when permitted to go among corn, vines, 
copses, or young i)lantations ; for ti’cy eat with 
avidity t!ie tender bark and young shoots of tri'cs, 
whieh generally j)roves fatal to llicir growth. 
'I'hey caiel’ully anand moist ground, ii.arshy mea- 
dows, and riclii pastures. Tiny are seldom reared 
in plain countries, where tiiey ne^er thrive, and 
Ml)ere tlieir flesh is aivays had. 

The eVnuit de Ih.dfon adds, tliat their milk 
is more wliolesume, and better titan that of the 
Sheep • that it is used as a medicine, curdles 
, ' and makes very good cheese; that, as it 
: edf IS only a few oily particles, the cream 
h ' -i never be separated from it. and that the 
es allow themselves to be sucked l)y intaiits, 
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to whom their milk affords very goti^liourisli- 
ment. ^ 

After this excellent description of the general 
manners of the Cioat, the Count dc Buffon affords 
a curious example either of philosophical negli- 
gence, or of singular credulity ; since he gravely 
observes, that this animal is subject, like the cow ! 
to be sucked by the Viper, and .still more by the 
bird called the Goatsucker !!! It is astonishing 

O 

that MOns. Soniiini, in his edition of the Count’s 
Natural History, has not taken care to contradict 
this absurdity. He has, how ever, given us a cu- 
rious instance of the readiness W'ith W'hieh the 
Goat permits itself to be sucked by animals of a 
different kiiul, and far larger than itself; since 
he assures us, that lie saw, in the year 17B0, a 
foal, which had lost it mother, thus nourished bv 
a Goat, which, during the process, was placed on 
a barrel, in order that the foal might suck with 
ii’reatcr convenience. The foal followed its nurse 
to pasture, as it w'ould have done its parent, and 
was attended with tlie greatest care by the (ioat, 
W’hieh always called it back by her bleatings, 
when it wandered to any distance from her. 

The <‘olour of the domestic Goat is various, 
being eitiier black, brown, white, or spotted. Mr. 
Pennant informs us, that those of Wales are com- 
monly white, and are far supeiior in size, strength, 
and fineness of liair, t(» those of other moun- 
tainous countiics; tin* Goats of France, and the 
Alps, being generally shoit-haired, reddish, ano 
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STnall-hoi Tiefe the horns of the Cambrian Goat, 
oil the ci^^ry, have been seen three feet two 
inches long, and three feet from tip to tip. The 
ilesh is of great use to tlie inhabitants of tliat 
country, and affords tliem a cheap and plentiful 
provision in the Avinter months, when the kids i^re 
brought to market : the haunches are often dried 
and salted, and useil as a substitute for bacon *. 
The skin of tlie goat is jieculiarly well adapted for 
the glove manufactury, especially that of the 
kid ; and as it takes a dye better than any other 
skin, it was formerly mucli used for hangings in 
the houses of pbople of fortune ; being susceptible 
of the richest colours, and Avhen floAvcred and or- 
namented A\ ith gold and sih er, became an elegant 
and sii[)erl) furniture. 

The smell of the Goat is proA'erbially unpleas- 
ing. During the months of September and Octo- 
ber the Achole atmosphere arountl them is, ac- 
cording to iSIr. rciinant, filled Avith the ungrateful 
odor, which, though as strong as asafictida itself^ 
may perhaps be conducive to the prevention of 
many distcmjiers, and to cure ner\'ous and hyste- 
rical ones f. Horses are supposed to be much re- 
heshed Avith it ; op which account many persons 
keep a he-goat in their studs or stables. The 
Goat goes Avith young four months and a half, 
and brings forth from the latter end of February 
to the latter end of April ; liaving only tAV'O young, 
/^r sometimes three. 


» Penn. Brit, Zool. 
V. II. P. II. 


f Brit. Zool. 
* 25 
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The following are the most remafkEble varie- 
ties of the domestic Goat. 

SYRIAN GOAT. 

4 ^pra Mambrica. C. conubus redinatis, aunbus pcndulis, gula 
^barbata. Lin. Syst. Nat. p, 95. 

Goat with pendulous ears, and horns reclined backwards, 

Syrian Goat. Pennant Qiiadr. i. p. 62.. 

This variety is common in many parts of tlie 
East, and is distinguished by the great length 
of the ears, which are pcjululous, like those of a 
hound, and sometimes reach so low as to be 
troublesome to the animal while feeding ; for 
which reason it is the custom to crop them, or to 
cut ofl’one, that the animal may feed with greater 
convenience. This, however, is denied by Mons. 
Sonnini, who assures us that the ears of this (Joat 
never reach so low as the ground, and arc never 
cut off. Its general colour is a reddish brown, 
and the horns are short and black. This is the 
common Goat of Aleppo, the inhabitants of 
which it supplies with milk. The same is the case 
at Cairo, where these (ioats arc driven in small 
flocks, every morning, throngli the <lifl’erent quar- 
ters of the city, and every one sees taken trom 
them the quantity of milk that lie wants. 
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ANGORA GOAT. 

Capra Angorensis, C. pilis langissimis aispis toto corpore 
tifa, Lin, Upst, Nat. Gmd, p. 194. Briss. Regn. Anim, p. 
64. n. 2, Hasselq* it, 206. 

Goat with very long, pendent, spirally curled hair. 

This is by far the most elegant of all the va- 
rieties of tlie Cioat, arul is a native of Angora, a 
small district in Asia Minor, not far from Smyrna, 
and remarkable for producing a peculiar race of 
Goats, Sheep, Cats, Rabbets, &c. with hair of 
uncommon length and fineness. 

Tiic (ioat of .Vngora is generally of a beautiful 
milk-M'bite colour, short legged, with black, 
spreading, sjiirally twisted horns, and with the 
hair on the whole body disposed in long pendent 
spiral ringlets: the ears are pendulous, and the 
horns of the female, instead of divaricating, as in 
the male, turn backwards, and are much shorter 
in |)ro])oi tion. It is from the hair of this animal 
that the finest camlets, &e. are prepared. In 
order to preser\ e this beautiful hair in good con- 
dition, the goatherds of Angora are peculiarly 
careful of their flocks, wasliing and combing 
them with the a:reatcst diligence ; and it is said 
that a change of pasture freiiucntly makes them 
lose their beauty, this ^■ariety being naturally 
confined to narrow bounds, and produced only in 
.the tract surrounding the towns of Angora and 
heibazar. 
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AFRICAN GOAT- 

Capra Dcprcssa. C. cornihus tkpressis incurvis minimis cranio 
incumbentihiis, Iaiu Syst, Nat. p. 95. 

Goat with very small depressed horns, closely incumbent on the 
head. 

Le Bouc d'Afrlque. Bnff. 13. p. 154* pL 18, 19. 

African Goat. Pennant Quadr. j.p, 63. 

This is a A'ery small or dwarf variety, found in 
some parts of Africa : it has rough hair, and ex- 
tremely short horns, ^ery thick, triangular, and 
lying close to the head ; in the female they are 
still shorter, and the hair on the body is smooth. 
Linmeus seems to have entertained an erroneous 
idea relative to the native country of this variety, 
and to have supposed it an American animal. 


will DAW (;OAT. 

C:i})ra Reversa. C. coniibus creefis apicc ixcunis. Lirh St/stm 
Nat. p. 95. 

Goat with uj aright horns, recurved at the tip.s. 

Bouc N: Chevre de Juda, BV//. 12. p. 154. j86. pi. 20, 21. 
Wliidaw (ioat. Pennant Qaadr. 1. p. 6 j. 


This is also a dwarf varicly, found in Africa, 
and is principally distinguished by having short 
smooth horns, turning a little forwards at the tips. 
It is said to be very common in (luinca, Angola., 
and some other parts of Africa, where its flesh 
l onsidcrcd as an excellent food.' 
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tON6-HORNED WHIDAW GOAT. 

£ouc de Juda. Suppl. 3. p. y6. pi. 13. 

In this variety, which BufFon seems to consider 
as the same Avith the preceding*, the horns are ra- 
tlier depressed than upright, much longer, and 
bending somewhat outwards and upwards in an 
elegant manner at the tips : the hair is long and 
silky, and the Avhole animal hears some resem- 
blance to a small Angora Goat. Bufibn describes 
it as considerably larger than the former, mea- 
suring two feet nine inches in length ; Avhile the 
other A\'as only twenty-four inches long. This 
vuriety is represented in the j)resent Avork, and 
seems to be tlie kind mentioned by M. Sonnini, 
in his Travels, as comnvon in some parts of Egypt, 
and Avhicli he says has long, thick, soft, and silky 
hair, and slender handsomely-turned horns. 


CAPRICORN GOAT. 

Capra Capricornus. C. cornihm brevihits apice ahtrorum vet'sia, 
ad latera annulat'is. Un. Spst. Nat, Gviel, p. 195. 

Goat with short horns turning forwards at the»tips, and annu- 
latcd on the sides, 

Le Capricorne. Buff'. 12, p. 146.;;/. 15. 

Tins variety, Avhicli is described b}^ Buffon, 
from a skeleton Avith the horns, preserved in the 
royal cabinet at Paris, is supposed to be a native 
ol Africa. In the form and proportion of the 
I'ones, he tells us it has a perfect resemblance to 
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the domestic he-goat ; and the figure^f the under 
jaw is the same Avith that of the Wild Goat: hut 
that it oifiers from both in fiic horns ; those of the 
M'Lld (loat having jnominent tubercles or knobs, 
and two lt)ngitudinal ridges, hetu ecu Avhich there 
is a Avell marked anterior t'aee : those of the com- 
mon Goat have but one ridge, and no tu])ercles. 
The horns of the Caprieornc irjive hut one ridge, 
and no anterior face ; and thougli they want the 
tubercles, they have rugosities, v hieh are larger 
than those of a he-goat. These tlifierences, adds 
Buffon, seem to iuilicate an intcrmeiliate race 
between the Avild and domestic goat; and, be- 
sides, the horns of the Caprieornc an' short and 
crooked at the point, like those of the Chanioi.s ; 
and at the same time are compressed and ringed : 
hence tin y partake at once of the he-goat, the 
W^ild Goat, and the Chamois. 
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OVIS. SHEEP. 


Generic Clumicter. 


Cornua concava, retrorsum 
versa, intorta, rugosa. 

Dentes Primores inferiores 
octo. 

Lnniarii nulli. 


Horns hollow, wrinkled, turn- 
ing backwards, and spi- 
rally intorted. 

Front teeth eight in the lower 
jaw. 

Canine^teeth none. 


AHGAI.I. 

OvIs Ammon. 0 . eonnhm arcuatis semicircitlaribus iiubtus pla-- 
nwsnilis, pa/caribU'S bixis pilo.sh. Lifu Nat, GtncL p, 200. 

Sheep with arcuated semicircular horns, fiat beneath, and loose 
hairy dewlaps. 

Capra Ammon. C. corn ib us arcuatis stmidrciilaiibus subtus pla* 
nhisculis, pakarihus luxis pilosis, vula imUrbi, Un, Syst. Nat^ 
p, 97. 

LeMoufloii. Bujf, i J. 352. pi, 29. 

Wild Sheep. Painaut Qmdr. i. p, 44. 

Ovis fera Sibirica, vulgo Argali dicta. Pall, Spic, ZooU II. p* 
3, t, I, 2. 

-AlS the Capra iEgagrus, or Caucasan Ibex, is 
s>ij)j)osecl to be the original of the domestic Goat, 
so the Ovis Ammon, Argali, or Musimon, is be- 
lieved to be the chief primeval stock from which 
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all the kinds of domestic Sheep have proceeded ; 
many of v’hich differ full as widely both from 
each other and theij’ archetype as the Goats. 

'J’he Argali, or Wild Sheej), is an inhabitant of 
rocky or mountainous regions, and is chiefly 
fomul in the Alpine parts of Asia. It was ob- 
sei ■^•c(l by Dr. Pallas throughout the vast chain of 
mountains extending through the middle of that 
continent to the Eastern Sea. In Kamtschatka 
it is plentiful : it occurs also in Ilarbary, in the 
mountains of Greece, and in the islands of Cor- 
sica and Sardinia ; difl’erinn: inert lv in a few slio-ln 
particulars of colour and size, according to its 
climate. 

The general size of the Argali is that of a small 
Fallow Deer. Its colour is a greyish ferrugiiioiis 
brown above, and wliitish bcneatli : tlic fiu c' is 
also whitish, and behind each shoulder is often 
observed a dusky spot or patch : the legs, at least 
in the European kind, are commonly white : the 
head strongly reseml)les that of a Ram ; but the 
ears are smaller in proj)ortion : the neck more 
slender; the body large ; the limbs slender, hut 
strong ; the tail very short, being hardly more 
than tliree inches in length : the horns, in the 
full-grown or old animals, are extremely large, 
placed on the top of the hea<l, and stand close at 
their base, rising first upwards, and then bending 
down, and twisting outwards, as in the common 
Ram : the body is covered with hair instead of 
wool ; in which particular consists its chief dif- 
ference from the general aspect of a Sheep ; but in 
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winter tlie face, and particularly the part about the 
tip of the nose, becomes more wliite, the back of 
a more ferruginous cast, and the hair, which in 
.summer is close, like that of a deer, becomes 
somewhat rough, Avavy, and a little curled ; con- 
sisting' of a kind of wool intermixed A\'ith hair, 
and concealing at its roots a line Avhitc woolly 
down ; the hair about the neck ami shoulders, as 
well as under tlie* throat, is considerably longer 
than on other parts. The fcnuiie is inferior in 
size to the male, and has smaller and less curved 
lioins. • 

In Sil)eria the Argali is cliicfly seen on the tops 
of tlie highest mountains c.vposed to the sun, and 
free from woods. Ihe animals generall}’^ go in 
small docks: they prod ne’e tlieir young in the 
inuldle of March, and have one, and sometimes 
tiro, at a birth. The young, when lirst born, are 
coi'cred with a soft, grey, curling fleece, which 
gradually changes into hair towards the end of 
.‘aimincr. 

From spring to autumn the Argalis feed in the 
little vallics among the upper regions of the 
moiiiilains, on the \oung shoots of the Alpine 
plants, and are said to .grow very fat. As winter 
approaches, they descend lo\i er and eat grass and 
other vegetablc.s. They are foiul of frequenting 
spots ot' a saline nature, and ivill excavate the 
ground iu such places, in order to get at the salt. 

Ihe horns of the old males groAv to a vast size, 
and have been found of the length of two Russian 
yards, measured along the spires; weighing tif- 
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teen pounds each. We are assured by Father 
Rubruquis, a traveller in the thirteenth century, 
that he had seen some of the horns so laige that 
he could hardly lift a pair with one hand, and 
that the Tartars made great drinking- cups of 
them. A more modern traveller has assei ted, that 
young foxes occasionally shelter themselves in 
such as are here aiui there found in the tleserts. 

The Argali is a \('ry timid animal, and wlicn 
closely pursued, does not run in a directly pro- 
gressive course, but obliquely, from side to side, 
in the manner of other shcej), ascending the rocky 
mountains with great agility, and, like the wild 
goat, going over the narrowest and most dan- 
gerous jrasses with perfect safety, 'flic males arc 
said to light frcajuently among themsehes, and 
will sometimes precipitate each other down the 
rocks in their contests. Their chace is dangerous 
and difficult, but is an iinjiortant object with 
some of the Asiatics, since the animal furnishes a 
great number of necessary articles ; the skin being 
used for cloathing, and the llesh for food. Dr. 
Pallas informs us, that the flesh of the lamb is 
excellent ; that of the old animals good ; but 
more particularly when roasted. 

In Corsica the Argali is known by the name of 
Muj'ro ; wdiere it is so wild as to be rarely taken 
alive, but is shot by the hunters, who lie in wait 
for it among the mountains. When the young 
are taken, however, which is sometimes the case 
wffien the parent is shot, they are observed to be 
very readily tamed. The Corsican Argali or 
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Mouflon of BufFon, is of a darker colour than the 
Asiatic kind. 

From the above description it will sudicicntly 
appear that the Wild Sheep is by no means that 
seemingly helpless animal which we view in a 
state of confinement and artificial life ; but in the 
highest degree active and vigorous. It is sup« 
posed to live about fourteen years. 

It is remarkable that Linineus, in the twelfth 
edition of the Systema Natiiras, places this animal 
ill the genus Capra instead oi' ihns ; appealing ra- 
ther to consider it as the parent of the Goat than 
tin; Sheep. In fact, these two genera are so closely 
allied, that the line of separation is not very easily 
discoverable. The present animal, however, whe- 
ther we consider its figure or manners, seems ra- 
ther to be the parent or stock of the Sheep than 
the Goat race. 


li. ? 


Bearded Sheej). Poumnt Quailr. p. ^2.. pi. 9. 

Tragelaphus sen Hirco-Cervus. Ctfil. opusc. 59- 
Siberian Goat. Pennant Spnop.s, Qiiadr. p. 18. 

% 

This animal seems rather a variety of tlie Ar- 
gali than truly distinct. Its description and cha- 
racter is thus given by Mr. Pennant, who in his 
Synopsis of Quadrupeds referred to the genus 

beep Avith the hair on the lower part of the 
3 and upper jaAvs extremely long, forming a 
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divided or double beard ; with hairs on the sides 
and body sliort : on the top of the neck longer, 
and a little erect. The whole under part of the 
neck and shoulders covered with coarse hairs, not 
less than fourteen inches long. Beneath the hairs, 
on every part, v'as a short genuine wool, the ru- 
diments of a fleecy cloathing : the colour of the 
breast, neck, back, and sides, a pale ferruginous. 
Tail very short. Horns close at their base, re- 
curvated ; twenty-five inches long; eleven in cir- 
cumference in the thickest place; diverging, and 
bending outwards ; their points being nineteen 
inches distant from each other.” 

Mr. Pennant observes, that the learned Dr. 
Kay, or Caius, gives a good description of this 
animal, from a specimen brought into England 
from Barbary, in the year 1561. Dr. Kay named 
it Tragelaphus, on a supposition of its being the 
same Avith the Tragelaphus of Pliny. The ligure 
published by Mr. Pennant, and Arhich is here re- 
peated, is from a v(‘ry fine print, by liana n, taken 
from a painting b}' Oudry, of the living animal in 
the French king's menagery. 
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Ovis Aries. 0 . cornibus comprcssis lunatk. Lin, Sytt. Nat. p. 97, 

Sheep with compressed lutiated horns. 

Ovis domestica. Raj. Quadr, p. 73. 

Pccus, Aries, Ovis, Verves, Agnus, Plht. Ilkt. Nat. VIJI. c. 
47, 48. Gesn. Quadr. p. 872. 912, 925. 927. Jldr, buulc. 
p. 3 jo. Jonst. Quadr. p. 54. t. 22. 

Brebis & Btlier. Buf. 5. p. i. pi. i, 2. 

Common Sheep. Pennant Quadr. i.p, 37. 

Tiiis animal is so generally known, that a par- 
ticular description of its form and manners be- 
comes unnecessary. Its most prominent charac- 
ters are, that the horns twist spirally outwards ; 
that the tail is round anti short ; and that the body 
is covered with wool : but these are characters 
which are so greatly varied in the ditferent races, 
that it is hardly possible to lix on an absolute 
tlistinctive mark which shall apply to all the va- 
rieties. 

The domestic Sheep, in its most valuable or 
woolly state, exists haidly any where in perfec- 
tion except in Europe, and some of the tempe- 
rate paits of Asia. \\ hen transpoited into very 
waim climates, it loses its peculiar covering, and 
appears coated with hair, having only a short 

Mool next the skin. In verv cold climates also 

% 

the exterior part of the wool is observed to be 
liard and coarse, though the interior is more soft 
and fine. In Englaml, and some other European 
regions, the avooI at:quires a peculiar length and 
fineness, and is best adapted to the various pur- 
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poses of commerce. That of Spain is still finer, 
blit less pro|)cr for using alone; and is mixed 
v'ith the I’nglisli for the superior kinds of cloth. 
“ England,” says Mr. Pennant, “ once the envy 
of Europe, for its vast, commerce in the produc- 
tions of this creature, now begins to be riN ailed by 
others, through the neglect, the luxury, and the 
too great avidity of our manufacturers.” Of tlie 
English Sheep, those bred in Lincolnshire and the 
northern counties are most remarkable for theii 
size, and tlie (piantity of wool u'hieli they bear. 
In other parts of England they arc generally 
smaller ; aiifl iji some parts of Wales and Scot- 
land are very small. It would be supolluons in 
a work of this nature, to dwell much on the his- 
tory and character of the domestic Sheep. It is 
proverbially a timid, simjde, and harmless animal; 
yet, as is well observed by Mr. Smellic, in his 
edition of Ihiffon, “ Though tlie talents of tlie 
tShcep are not so brilliant as those of other (juadru- 
peds, yet heajipears not to be that stupid, defence- 
less creature ])ainted by the French naturalist.” 
“ Sheep,” .says Mr. Smellic, “ when enslaved by 
man, tremble at the r oiee of the .shcjdierd or his 
dog; but on those e.xtcnsive mountains where 
they' are allowed to range almost without con- 
troul, and v hcre they .seldom depend on the aid ot 
the slK'pherd, they assume a veiy diifterent mode 
of behaviour. In these situations, a Ram or a 
Wedder will bo|dl*5t: attack a single dog, and often 
come off yidtbiious when the danger is mon 
alarming, they recourse to the collectc( 
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strength of the whole flock. On such occasions 
they draw up into a complete body, placing the 
young and the females in the centre, while the 
males take tlie foremost ranks, kec'piug close by 
each other. Thus an armed front is presented on 
ail quarters, and cannot easily be attacked with- 
out tlanger of desti uction to the assailant. In 
this manner they. wait with firmness the approach 
of the enemy ; nor does their courage fail them 
in the moment of attack ; for when the aggres- 
sor advances within a few yards of the line, the 
Rams dart upon them W'ith such impetuosity 
as to lay him dead at their feet, unless he save 
iiiniself by timely flight. Against the attacks of 
single dogs or foxes, when in this situation,' they 
are j)erfectly secure. A Ram, regardless of dan- 
ger, Avill often engage a Hull ; and his forehead 
being much harder than that of ajiy other animal, 
lie seldom fails to conquer; fur the liiill l>y lower- 
ing his liead, receives the stroke of flic Ram be- 
tween his eyes, which usually brings him to the 
ground.'’ 

Of all the domestic animals, none is so subject 
to various disorders as tlie Slieej). Of these one of 
the most extraordinary, as Avell as the most fatal*, 
is owing to A'ast numbers of worms of the genus 
Fasciola, Avhich are found in the liver anti gall- 
bhtdder. The}'' are of a flat form, of an oyal 
shape, Avith slightly pointed extremities, and bear 
a general resemblance to the' seeds of a gourd. 

» ITie Hot. 
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The principal varieties of the She,ep are the fol- 
lowing : 


CRETAN SHEEP. 

Ovis Strcpsciceros* 0. rectis carinatis Jicxuoso^spiralibm, Lin» 
Spst, Nat, p, 98 . 

Sheep with upright, carinated, spirally contorted horns* 

Strepsiceros. Plhu Hist, Nat, ii, c. 

This variety is principally found in the island 
of Crete, and is kept in several {)arts of Europe for 
the singularity of its appearance ; the horns being 
very large, long, and twisted in the manner of a 
screw: those of the male are upright; those oft^tlie 
female at right angles to the head. Tliis animal 
is ranked as a distinct species in the Sy>tema Na- 
turie. 


AN V-JIORN EO Sn KE r . 


.Ovis rulyccnita, Lin, Sjjst, Isa(\ p, 97 . 

This occurs in the iiortlicrn parts of Europe 
more freipiently tiian in other icgions, and is said 
to be most common in Iceland. The horns are 
either three, f<nir, or five in number; sometimes 
placed witli great regularity, aiul sometimes dif- 
fering in proportion and situation. A four-horn<;d 
variety, with very long hairs hanging from the 
breast, is also fpuhd hi some parts of Europe: the 
two largest homs^y in this kiinl, arc strait, and 
nearly, upright bn the top of the forehead, while 









smaller 

anrt turn do^' 


BltOA^^AILED SiHEBP. 




aitBEP 


0\1, Guineeliaii.. O, Urndmi pjni^^pekaribuslaxii, 
pite prommentei^ Liu. Ayt#. Wat. p. ga. 


'I II IS, wuioh is^dtt^imcb termed ^1]^ Cap^ 
Mieip, and wM ^ ’^^OBeousIjr me»tione<i>Ju!^' 

Bidloii s Natd-^f^R&^as of* Indian Extraction, 
IS sLijjposcd to ti4M^^te<jiucnt in Guinea, and is 
distinguished df^rs by its remaikabK inea- 
oK* api)eaiancc,Jeft^A4l^/neck ^nd limbs, pen- 
dent cars, a^d lon^S|sd or cd^ed \ ibage It 
IS eoveied rStlier wooH and lias a 

jian oi pendenttot^'^ftle^ b( neatb the neck, 
as m ooats. The l^s imssktill, ^nd the tad long- 
and lank. This variety i^Iso consideied as a dis- 
tnu-t spec ns in tlie tAvclftli edition of the Svstema 
Natma. 


BROADs-TAlXf D SHEEP. 

0\ IS laticaudata. Ltn Hi/tf. Aat. p, 

lilts extraoidinaiy aijd awkv^d variety oo 
Iiaib<ir>, and Ethiopia. It is also 
ound m 1 artery, Til>et, 8t'k. Its geneial appeal - 
‘»K(, as to other pBits of the body, scant diflers 
noil) that of the Kuropean^SlTeep, sand in Tibet it' 
Jcniaikable for the exqi^^ fiiuness of its 
ri. * 2b 



wool.. 





se^ grow 

accoidiuf. 
r^ountls, and 
’with coii- 


o; 

_ long, and 
toac^r^ort«^|ij 

in or<|® ^*«»i-v mm vwi 

fiiience, the shepbejufe aa^ofteh obfigetl to put , 
*^^’^iinished \\heeli>, undei the tail 

^ of the She^ is bf a substance res(nil)linj> 

A gicdt delKd(\ 


^nd IS consideied 
Wf. l^nant has lemari 

hmg^tailefd* vatietie^ ^ Atuii i;j oiiccjj 
^ j kntwra to the ancien^^!|»6i4|^'HientioiKd hj 
^Aristotle and Pliny; thefewiwiritoentjoniug the 
liist, and the lattej the 
tails Aieie a cubi 
TJitic aiC m^y ittt. 
sheep ; and sbhie liaH 
othcjs lather 



lat both the hioad 
Icaul oi Sheep 


One sa) s the 
bef a cubit long. 

es of these 
in a jiomt . 


lAT-»ttW^P StfEte 


OviJs Stcatip}gi 

Opc bhcep. Pamani Quadn up. 4a. 

/ Tins saiitty is furnished with long, cuiisc, 
i-'fHwry wool, has longish legs, a somewhat aulnd 
^ visage, hoi ns in the male, like those of the eom- 
mon sheep, taQZ#laige pendent cal'.. The tail i'> 
sometim^^ so^nveloped in fat as be sj^autl) 
visible, the parts on 6ach side sW^l^ilg out ii'to 
a pair of n^ed hemispheres, of such a si/i as 
sometiincs to we%h pearly foity pounds, th'ir 
substance is ssyEii,J[^ resemble suet. Ihcse Sheep 



HORNLESS SHEEP. 

'»re found ii| the^^arian deserts, from 

the Volga ^ and the Altaic cli^n df 

niountaius. ^ more or lesrof the ap- 

peal uncc just d^^ln^i^ai^ibrding tp the nature 
of theii pasture, tmt'iire observed to flourish most 
in suc h as are of a saline, nature. 

SP^J^NISH SHEEP. 

(■ 

The pi incipal distinction of the Spanish Sheep 
is the lincness^ of tjm'fleece, and the horiEontally 
extended spire which, of course, ap- 

pear MdcU’i tha||W 0 ti^r sheep. 

Ovis Aagliia./ ii». ^^Nat. p, 97. 

Jhii T i)s of Hornless Sheep are raised in many 
p.uts of Knoland and some oth^ parts of Europe. 

Otliei \aiieties of Sheep might be mentioned, 
})ut it vould be tedioUs, as well as useless, to par- 
tuuiaii/e the slighf®!' variations which occasion- 
<tlly take place in an animal so much affected by 
> lunate and manner ol’life. 



puduK 

Ovis Pad*, O. coim^utpretti^ ^rgenttbut. Lin. 

Si/tt. Nat. Gfttel p adll If ’ 

^Capra* (Pudu) eamd^m t&dtdm mknlm dxveigenhbus, quia m~ 
* htfbt, Mohna Chil, p.'Ok'jz. 

with ^W>th round ^vei^iig horns^ and beardk<-s throat. 
^Pndtt Goat. Pennant Quadr, t, p. 64. 

* . • 

This is a iie'\vly(liscover45jf species, lia\iiit> Ikch 
first destubedby Molina, in^his Natiii.il JlisttH) 
of* Chili. He infbims us that it is a native of 
‘the Allies ; that it is of*a brown cbloui , about the 
si.«e ofa kid of* halfa yeai old j vlilfli vei} inuth the 
appeal ance of a goaf, hut with smalt smooth lioins, 
beudiiig outwaids, W&tffut any appeal anci 
of beaid. It is of a nature, and when 

the snow falls on tll)& ti;^^C!r parts of the moun- 
tains, descends into i|a5 in largt heids, to 

feed in the plains of CBtli, at winch turn it is 
easily taken, and j^eadil} tamed, llu hui.ilc is 
without horns. 
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BOS. OX. 


Generic, Qhatmct 

Cornua concavat antrorsum Horns concave, turned out- 
versa, lunata, laevia. wards, lunated, smootli. 

Denies Primores inferiores Front-teeth eight in the lower 
octo. jaw. 

Laniarti nulli. Canine-teeth none. 

lUSOX. 

Bos Taurus. cormhua teretilm, extrorsum curvatiSf pakarihm 
laxh. Li?i. Sijd, Nat, p, 98. 

Ox with round horns curving outwards, and loose dewlap. 

Bos ferns. P/in, I fist, Nat, Fill, c, 15. 

Urns. C\rs, Gall. 6. c, 28. Ccsn, Qm(lr,'p, 1^7. Aldr, bisulc* 

/'• /'* 34 ^' 

Auerochs, Ges??. Tliierb, p. 299. 

Boriasus. PUn, Hist, Nat, 8. e. 15. Gem, Quadr, p, 145. 

Id.sulc, .^58. 

Bison. Plin, Hist* Nat. 8. e. 15. Gem, Quadr. p. 14J. Aldr. 
hisitk, 

Bos Ronasus. Lin, Spd, Nat. p, 99. 

)>is Bison. Lin, Si/st, Nat, p. 99. 

Ihc Wild Bull, Bison, or.Bonasu.s. 

T . ' ^ 

X J J IS formidable animal, from which the seve- 
' of common cattle have been gradually 
' ' ' , is found wifd/in many parts both of the 
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f <5l| new contine® ; inhabiting woody regions, 
and Jlfeving at a size far larger than th<tt of tlie 
domestic or cnJtivated animal. In this its native 
state of wildness, the Bison is distinguished, not 
only by his size, but by the 'imperior depth and 
shasra'iness of his hair, whieh about the head, 
neck, and shoulders, is s lay ines of such a Uugtn 
as almost tO to^b'tbe gl^ul ; his horns au' la 
thcr sliort, sharp-pointed, (‘xtremely strong, and 
stand distant from each other at tlieir bt^scs, like 
those of the common Bull. Ilil coloui;^jpme- 
times a dark blackish In own, -and somelimcs ru- 
fotis brown : his c\es laigc and fierce ; his HiuIn 
extremely strong, and his whole ^icct in tlic 
highest (Icgrec savage and gloomy. 

■^he principal European regions vhere this aiii 
mal is at present found, arc the marshy foiesls of 
Poland, the Carpathian mountains, and Litluiania. 
Its chief Asiatic residence is the ncighhourhood 
. of Itlount Caucasus ; Imt it is also found iu other 


parts of the Asiatic world. 

The American Bison seeihs to differ in no ic- 
’ ,^ect from the European, except in being mou 
^"shaggy, and in ha\ing a most' piotubeiaut 
bunch or fleshy substance over the slioulders :_tli(' 
fore parts of the body aic extremely tJiick and 
strong; thcTiinder parts comparatively weak. 
The colour of the American Bison is a i eddish 
bro ^ ; ^gdftbe hair, in winter, is of a woolly na- 
dowp over tlie eyes, head, and whole 
fo^ffits thb animal In summer it often be- 
^coS^alin^t naked, but particularly on the hint 
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parts of the body. It grows, according to Law- 
soii to a vast size, and has been found to weigh 
sixteen hundred, and even two thousand four 
hundred pouiuls ; and the strongest man cannot 
lift one of tlic skins from the ground. 

It is difficult, as Mr. Pennant observes, to say 
in what manner theso/aiiimals migrated from the 
old to the new world f but it seems most probable 
that it was from the north of Asia, wliich, in an- 
cient times, might have been stocked with them 
to its most extreme parts, notwithstanding they 
arc now extinct in those regions. At tliat period 
the two continents might have been united be- 
tween Tchulki lum and the opjiositc lieadlands of 
America ; and tlie many islands oif that prompu- 
tory, with the Aleutian, or A' eve Fox islands, sdliliie- 
v iiat more distant, may u ith great reason be sup- 
posed to be fragments of land which joined the 
two continents, and formed their insular state by 
the mighty coavutsiou vliich divide^.;, Asia and 
America j'. ' :,,v 

In America the Bison occurs in the regions six 
liundred miles west of Hudson s Bay, which is 
tlieir most northern residence. From thence thdy 
arc met with in great tlroves as low as (.'iboic, in 
lat. ;>;3. a little north of California, and also in the 
province of J/ncra, in Ncw’jMcxico; and the 
species seems to cease immediately to the south 
of these parts. They- also inhabit Camnla, to the 
west of tlic lakes ; and in greater a^i^ydance in 

f ?cnn. Arct. Zool, 


Hist C^ol, p. I j 6» 
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the rich sav'unnas which border the river AJlns- 
aiitl tlic great rivers which tall into it from 
the west, in tlie upper txaiisiana, vhere they are 
seen in herds innunicrablc, inlcrniixcd with tliose 
t)f Stags and Deer; tieding' chiefly in the morn- 
ing and evenin.g, and retiring into the shade of 
the tall rta-ds w hich bord<^ the ri\ ers, during the 
heat of the day. They are extremely w ild, and 
fly from the face of mankind ; hut if wa)unde(l, 
become furious, and pursue their enemy, d’heir 
chace is a I'axoiirite div'ersion with the Indians, 
uiul the animals aie killed either bv shootini;-, or 
by gradually driv ing them into a small space, hv 
tiring the grass roimd the j)laee w here a herd is 
feeding. l’h(‘ animals are extremely terrilied 1)\ 
tiri^ and thus crowd together in order to avoid it ; 
w' hen ythe hands of liuliaus close, and 1 ill them 
tiius pressed together without any hazard. On 
such occasions it is pretended that not less tlwn 
fifteen huiulrcd or two thousand have sonietinus 
been kiflerl at a time *. The liesh is used as a 
food, and the skins and hair as eommereial ar- 
tides ; the latter, being of a woolly nature, may 
i|c spun into c loti IS, gloves, iS:e. w hieh are .said to 
be very strong, and to Jiave the appearance of 
those manufactured from the best wool. flic 
fleece or hair of one of these Ifisons has hecn 
known; to weigh eight pounds. ^ 

These were the only animals which l)orc any 
affinity to the Euro])ean cattle, on tlie first disco- 
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\veiy oCtlie American continent; and iniglit have, 
been matic to answer every purpose of the Euro- 
pcau C'ow; hilt the natives, being in st.^^vage 
state, and living cliicfly hy ehace, had. ne’srer at- 
tempted the domestication of the animal. 

coAiMON ox. 

■J’liis is, in reality, the Bison reduced to a do- 
inestie state ; in Avhich,,dn ‘*ddt'erent parts of the 
world, it l ints into asfj^ny varieties as the Sheep; 
(iitrering widelv in si#,%)nh, and colour, accord- 
ing to climate and other circumstances. Its iin- 
j)ortanc(‘ in this its domestic state heeds not be 
ineutioiK (!. l'!\ ery one knows that the Cow fur- 

niJus some ol'tiie chief articles both of use and 
luxury in ci\ili/etl life, and the animal is, there- 
fore, universally reared, ej^ept among savages 
nations. “ W ithout the aid of this useful ani- 
mal,” says Ihilfon, “ lioth the poor and the opu- 
lent would lind great difiienity in procuring sub-'- 
sistenee. bormeri} the Ox constituted the whole 
rielies of mankinii ; and he is still t lie basis of the 
rieiies of nations ; which subsist and llourish in 
jiroportion only to tht' cultivation of their lands 
and the number of tlnir cattle: for in these all 
real wealth consists: every other kind, even gold 
ii'i'.d sil\ ( r, being only fiet^ions representatives, 
w'hieh ha\e no value, but what is conferred on 
them, by the proilimtions of the earth.” He pro- 
ceeds, with Init too inueh truth, 0 observe, that 
“ those men who breed and multiply our cattle, 
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who spend their whole lives in rearing and guard-/ 
iiig them from injuries, arc debarred from ciijoj ing 
the fri^ils of their lalmiir. They are denied tlu- 
use ol* flesh, and arc obliged, by their condition, or 
rather by the cruelty of the opulent, to live, like 
horses, upon barley, oats, coarse prt-herbs, &c.'’ 

“ The British breed of horned eatlle has,” ha\s 
Mv. Pennant, “ been so much imi)roved by a to 
reign mixtui«, that it is tlilhcult to point om 
the original kind of ^hese islands. Those whidi 
may be supposed to hayeybeen ])ur(‘l} British, 
are far inferior *in size to those* of the northern 
parts of the continent. The cattle of the liigh 
lands- of Scotland arc exceedingly sinall ; and 
many of them, males as ncll as females, are hoin- 
kss. The Welcli runts are inueh larger: the 
black cattle of Corntvall aic of the same si/e 
with the last. 11^ large kind that is now cul- 
tivated throughout nibst paits of (Jieat Biitain, 
are either entirely of foreign extiaetion, or our 
own improved by a eioss with tin* foreign kind. 
The Lincolnshire kind derive their size iioin the 
Holstein breed ; and the large liornless rattle l])at 
are bred in some j)arts of Knglund e 4 me oiigi- 
nally from Poland*.” 

In his Natural History of this animal, the 
Count de Bntfon is well known to have fallen 
into a very extraordinary error, viz. in atliiining 
that at the age of three years, the Bull and Cow 
cast their horns, which are replaced by others 
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permanent. In his sixth supplemental 
mistake is veiy piopcily and candidly 
'•ed, and iji pujt expUiinetl, by au ob- 
mmunieated by Di. I’oister, vijs. that 
A ove-mentioncti, thougli the horns are ^ 
‘ they exfoliate, ii'> it \rcie, and the 
animal mbs olf a vciy slight cxteiual sliell or la- 
mina, scaiccly thicker than common {)apcr. 

IXDIAN ox. 

This Aaiidt is found in many pait', of India, 
a-i >\cli as in tlic Indian and AiVican islands, and 
paiticuiai 1) Madagasc ai. It is of a reddish 
coloui, of a t .r\ iaigc si/e, and is distinguished 
b\ a \ci_t laigc piotuhciance abuse the shouldeis. 


/I J!l . 

'furs \aiiet\ icsembks tlie preceding, but is 
(\lu'mcl_\ small, being found in some parts of 
India of a si/e seaice laigd than a great clog. 
In colour it dilfeis like the common cattle, being 
eitliei gK}, blown, nhite, \c. or variously spot- 
ltd. 


j oosi -iioiixi t> ox. 

• Tins is said to he found in Abyssinia, and in 
Madagascar, and to be distinguished b} pendu- 
lous ears, and liorns attached onl\ to the skin, so 
■IS to hang down on ciich side. 
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UOUKY. 

OF^ftlie size of a Camel, and of a suojjj^-wlute-^ 
ness, with a protuberance on tHe bac'C Native 
of Madagascar, and some other Islands, called by 
the name of Boury. 

, TINIAN ox. 

Ok a Avhitc colour, with bludv ears. Inliabits 
'tlie island of 'J'inian. 

l\Iany other varieties might be mentioned, but 
it would be a useless and tritling labour. Almost 
every country jirodueing some paitieulur breed of 
c|omestic cattle. 


A K N K 1 


Bos Arncc. 7 ?. comihu'i erect is .sh’pn/ j>hinii/scu/is >ifoosi.K 

Ox with upright lunated horns, Hut and wrinklal on their up- 
per surface. 

,JBo.s Arnee, Kerrs Animal Kingdom, p, 336. pi. p, 29/;. 

Tin s is an Indian species, known chiefly from 
its vast horns, which are sometimes seen in idu- 
seums, and from Indian paintings, in which it is 
occasionally rejirescnted. In tiic work of Mr. 
Kerr, above referreiUo, it is said to have been met 
with by a British ollicer, in the woods above Beu- 
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gal, and to have been abojjt . 

wUicli is to understood of the 
the hoofs, to the top of the horns. It 
take of the form of the hoise, the ^ 
deer, and to be a very bold and daxb 


]\Ii. Kerr, in’ his publication, adds a 
s[)ceies, fioin an Indian painting In ttos ^ 
ing the animal appears, in proportion to thi 
man figures standing near, to he at 



feet high at the shoulder. It is of a blaclf. colMr, 
(piite smooth, and without either protubdJran«ji or 
mane. Of this figure published by Mr.^ feerr, ai 
copy is introduced into the present 
of the animal exist in the British and othet’^wfe^* 
scums. 


BO rtALO. 

lios Bubalu^ h ionubu 6 resupinafid mtortis plam, lin* 
Spst ^at,p 99. ^ 

( )x with horns lying backwards, turning inwards, and flat on the'^ 
lore part „ 

Biibilus, Gisn. Quadr.p, 139. Jonst. Quadr. t. 20. 
ihitklu Jhh lnsuk.p.s6^ JonsL Quadu p. 

Le Bulllc />V//. II.;;. 284./;/. 25* 

Buffalo. Ihnnaut I. p* i 8 . 


I IS lib gcneiai appeal anCe, the Buffalo is so 
neail\ allied to the common Ox, that without an 
attentive examinaticm; it might pass for a wfety 
of the same anim^“ It differs, hfewera-f In the 




llPtos, isyi|ja-||5pi© particulars relative 
starucfeire^ The Buffalo is ratlier 
ize to the common Ox; the hcuc' 
; the foreheail higher, the 
longer form, but at the same tinie 
square. But it is principally tlic foi m 
that distinguishes the Buftalo. Tliej 
id ofa comprised or deprcs'.cd tijrm, 
^exterior edge sliarp : 'they are strait toi 
le length from their base, and tlicn 
jl^^'UpSiEfirds : their general colour is 
*s, %The Buffalo has an ai)peaiance of 
^;, ‘|(|ld a more ferocious or malig- 
tl^ the Bull; owing’ to the con- 
I forehead, theematocss of his eyes 
^tness of his muzxle, -and tb^atter and inoie 
inclined position of liis horns. 'Ih^^cneiul oi 
prevailing colour of the BulValo is blackisli, ex- 
cept the hair on the top of tlie fou headi» and that 
at the tip of^the tail, which is of a ^-clloMrish wiute: 
the skin its^is Sllso ofa black colour; and tioni 
this general cast it is but-viry seldom obscived to 
* vary ; w e meet w ith descriptions, in the 

works of travellers, ^ Avhitc, grey, ami letldish 
or bay Buffaloes. In Em ojie they ai e, liowev cr, 
sometimes w'hitish on the insitlcs of tlic limbs, and 
Mons. Sonnini records kn exf^mplo of one w Inch 


* Th«« bjr Mr. Da^tpo, in the Covmt dc BuflouV 

Naturrf 

Bttf&n and Mf. on the contraiy, dc- 

8^% Sonnini that it is larger. 


4 



lie saw in E^^t;%luph 'bsclf'all 

afld side3i"piafeG«^ iit 

greatly as to the feh^li aiSd fhickiwi^dl&Sg:^. - 

and is soniS'^d^GS seeiv liearly naked;'! 

is ol*iginaUy a nativeof the 


This a 
parts of 


i and Africa, and is 

the'introduccd or naturalized (luadruj^ds df^llu- 
ropc. It is said to have been introdncerf into 
Italy in .tlwj iftev^th ccn,tury. 'I'he d^ 

Buffon coniSiJers it as an anij^ul unkiiq^ tOi*the- 
ancients, but ISIr. Pennant, wliii gr^i^^rpli^bir 
lity, supiioses the Bc.-s aypioi of . An^fotlepto hajp^ 
meant Iklffiiloes. The Bos 

i.‘fer to this lipecies’.-' ; 


The 

he also supposc'd to refei 




The Buffalo ^rows in somel'Cquntries to an 
tren\ely largO^jft^W. Mr. Petthaht (]uptes a pa^ of" 
horns ittf^jbe British Museum in -proof of 
which ai^B six-feet and a half lon^j an^ithe'hof- 
low of will hold fivd‘ quarts. lJor6i&||:tobd, 

in liis ahbbunt of Abyssinia, affiii|BS;^khat some of 
ihe horns of the Buffaloes of thaf’coi^ry will hold 
ten (jiiarts, and Dilloh^aw some ' hi India w|[t'6h 
w'cre ten feet long : the}- arg lt)inetiin^,wrinkied,“ 


hut generally smooth. ' Buffaloes .occur ia 
Malabar, and in the islands of Born coy- and Cey- 
lon, and arc considered a3 excessively fierce 'and 
<langerous animai|i; The Bufialoes lif Abyssmil 
^ grow to twice' idle isizc of t)hr da.rgest oXen^ and 
are called Elqihanf-Bulls^ hot ohly.dn aceoiintojf 
■their vast-' size, tl^if black 
'^kin, reseniblM|gj |^ f ^an Eltphant^^'’' ' 



^ k J&is ^ia^fecated state is, In 

and th6' Ox, he -is 

advaht%e in d^pjrent kinds of la 
'Miynes are ma^;|to draM^-heavy lo.uK, 
‘poiJWftionly direct and ii^^iaincd l)_y 
^i'Mng passed througli the nose. Two 
or rathe» <^hained,- to a cait,‘aie 
allies t^’^draw as much as font strong hoises. As 
theii neck and held lo^, the whole 
[their ho<fy is employed fn drawing; 

siupasii's that of a lahouiing 
rits the I'.ullalo is inucli loss 
;; dt lighting to St'allou in the 
'next% the Hog, n»ay be considtitd as 
dirtiest of dfe^i^lsticated" qigedfupeds. IIis 
voik« 18 deeper, mord* nneouth aiM'^hidcons th.in 
that of the Bull. Hie milk of the tfimak Ihit- 
falo is said by some authoi > to be not so good 
thatrfOf the Cow, but it is inoic plcnl^ifui, and is 
used for thcj^irposes of tlic <l,n*i \ in the Waniui 
regions. sixth supplenu ntal volume ol 

Buffon, it is afSimed fliJ^thc milk is fai ^upci oi 
to cows’ ndlk, uotfoyl} tn taste liut colom, and 
that it makes the cxcdicut buttti, (hdsi, 

SiC."* The skill and hbrus aie of moK \alii( iliaii 
all the rest of the auinial ; tlje toi n 1 1 bni.g of i \ 
^reme strength and dui-kbility, and consediieiiti 



* In si^^^particuli^rs as,^Si%inu8t vary gjccatlyj .iccoidms 
to cjicumii^|^ffi,|B lliiertnt anJ must 4!i^end on thi. 

manner and feeding as in Cows, iv< 
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well adapted for various purposes in which a strong 
leather is required ; the latter are of a fine grain, 
strong’, and bear a good polish, and are therefore 
in much esteem with cutlers and othar artificers, 
for luuulles, &c. &c. Italy is the country where 
Huiraloes are at ])rcsejit most common in a do- 
mesticated slate, being used, as in India, both for 
t))e dairy and for draught. Tlic district of the 
j Pontine marslies is the spot which may be consi- 
dered as their principal station. In India this 
.iniinal is occasionally used for the saddle, as a 
substitute for the horse. 

Tlie Buffalo is observed to have a kind of 
musky smell ; a particularity which takes place’in. 
a much stronger degree in some others of this 
c'ciius. Mr. Caetani, in one of his communica- 
dojis to Buff'oji, observes, that he once cnteitained 
!> idea of preparing’ a kind of musk from the 
di'.ug of the Buffalo; but tlu same kind of musky 
is perceivable, though in a smaller degree, 
111 that of tile common ()\, and for this rca- 
.soii it li'ims an ingredient in some ol’ the old per- 
fumes. 

This animal Ins been Avell figured in Jouston, 
wheie it is shown in diff'cieut attitudes. 

According to Mon's. Sonnini, it is A cry much 
eiibivattd in J''g.>pt, where it yields plenty of 
excellent milk, from Avliieh bnUer is made, as 
Avlli as several kinds of cheese. “ Ihe Buf- 
bil ),” says this author, “is an aecpiisition of the 
niodeiu Egy|jtians, Avith which their ancestors 
were unaeijuaintcd. It AVas brought over from 
. V. II. p. II. 27 
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Persia into their country, where the species is at 
present universally spread, and is very much pro- 
pagated. It is even more numerous than that of 
the Ox, and* is there equally domestic, thoiio-h hut 
recently domesticateil, as is easily distinguishable 
by the constantly uniform colour of the hair, and 
still more by a remnant of ferocity, and intrac- 
tability of disposition, and a wild ami lowering 
aspect, the characters of all half-tamed animals. 
The Buffaloes of Egypt, houever, are not near so 
wld, nor so much to be feared as those of otlicr 
.'■countries. They there partake of the \ ciy rc- 
y^^kable gentleness of other domestie animals, 
only retain a few sudden and oeeasional ca- 
prices. The sight of any thing red, wliich is said 
to make them fly into fits of ungovernable fuiy 
elsewiicrc, makes no impression on those of 
The inhabitants of the <-oiintry, besides their icd 
turban, wear a ho, in general, another shawl of 
the same colour, which envelops the neck and 
eliest, and 1 never ohserveel that the sight of ci 
ther at all atfeeteel tlie Jkiffaloe's. " — “ Thev aie* so 
fond of the water,” adds this author, “that I luue- 
seen them continue^ in it*a whole elay. It oflcii 
happens that the watei wliieh is fetched from the 
Nile, near its hanks, has eoutraeted tlieir muskv 
smell.” 

The Buffalo, like otliew animals of this griuis, 
aelmits of vuiieties us to si^e anel figure. Of 
the most remarkable is the small naked Indian 
Buffalo of Mr. Pennant, which is e)f the si/e ot a 
runt, with nearly naked body, thinlj- bc^ct with 
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brjstly hair : the rump and thighs quite bare ; the 
first being marked on each side with dusky stripes 
pointing downwards ; the last with two transverse 
htrijics : the horns compressed sideways, taper, and 
sharp at the point. It is a native of India. 

Another variety, still smaller, is said to occur 
in the mountains of the Celebes, which are full 
of ca\cins. This \uiiet\ is of the si/c of a mid- 
dling slieep, and is seen in small lieids, very wild, 
and ilidiciilt to be taken, and even in confinement 
arc so fierce, that Mr. Pennant lecords an in- 
stance of fourteen stags being destioyed in the 
space of a single night b}- some of these animak 
wdiich were kept in the same paddoek. 


aiL’.sK ox. 

Bos Moschatus. cornibus (marisj approximatis, bad lutim^ 
mis, introrsuni deorsumquc, apice exfromitn Jicxh, acuminatis, 
x'cUcre propendi nte. 

Ox with very long pendent hair, and horns (in the male) ap- 
proximated at the base, bending inwards and downwards^ and 
outwards at the tips. 

Bos moschatus. B, contihus approxirnatis basi lathsirnis intror- 
sum dcorsumque, apice extrorsum Jicxis aamiinatis, Lin. Spst, 
Na(. Owcl. p. 20 5. 

Musk Ox, Bawant Quadr. \. p. Arct* ZooL i. 8. pi, 7. 

It is only within these few years that an accu- 
rate knoAvlcdgc of this species has been obtained, 
and we are indebted principally to the labours of 
i\Ii. Pcniiaiif for the investigation of its history 
and manners. 
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It is a native of North America, wliere it ap- 
pears to be a very loeal animal ; being found iirst 
in the tract between Churchill river ami that of 
the Seals, on the west side of Hudson's Bajj, and 
is very mimerous between the latitudes 6(i and 
73 north, which is as far as any tribes of rndiaiis 
go. They are also found in the land of (VvV, or 
CrisfinaiLr, and the Assinihoiuls, and again aniono- 
the Attinwspujuay, a nation sirpposesl to inhabit 
about the head of the river Seals, probably not 
very remote from the .South Sea. i hey arc con- 
tinued from tlu'sc countries southward as low as 
the provinces of and Ciholu ; for, accord- 

ing to Mr. Pen mint, i’atlicr Ahirco dl dca and 
Gomava plainly describe them. 

This animal is but of small size, being- lalhev 
hneer than the Deer, but hirgcr or thicker in 
bodv. The hair, in the male, is of a dusky red 
colour, c.Ktrcmely fine, and .so loiig as to trail on 
the ground, and render the animal a seemingly 
shapeless muss, Avilhout distinction of head or 
tail : the legs arc very short ; the shoulders rise 
into a lump, and the tail is very short, being a 
kind of stump of u few inches only, with vdV 
long hairs. Beneatli the hair, on all i)arts of the 
animal, is an extremely line cinereous wool, vliit li 
is said to be more beautiful than silk when manu- 
factured into .stockings and other articles. Ihe 
hornsarc closely unitetl at the base, bending iin\ ai ds ’ 
and downwards; but turning outwards towards 
the tips, which; larc very sharp; near the base thr 
horns are tw(^|^ef% giith, but are only two let 
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long, wtiuii measured along the curvature : the 
Ardght of a pair, sepaiatcrl from the Iiead, is 
sometimes sixty pounds. 

It should seem, from tlic figure of the bull of 
rliis species given by Mr. Pennant in his History 
f)f Quadrupeds, tliat tlic aniiual, like some otlier 
{>fthe long-haired L’mifaloes, sluds it hair at cer- 
tain periods, and appears comparatively naked. 

The Cowi or female, dillers IVom the male in 
having the horns much smaller, and placed at the 
jlistanee of nine inches from each other, at llie 
l»ase: they arc seated on the- sides of the iiead, 
and arc of a Avhitisli colour, about thirteen inches 
long, and eight inches round at the base: their 
ciUA'atiue resembles tliat of the bull : the ears are 
erect, three inches long, somewhat sliarp-pointed, 
and thickly lined with du^ky liair, marked with a 
white stripe. 

'fhe general colour of the Cow is black, ex- 
cept that the legs are whitisli. and iietwcen tlie 
hoi ns there is a bed of white hair intermixed Avith 
ru.it-colour : a dusky mane, or elevated ridge of 
hair, runs along' the back, ami on the middle ol' 
the hack is an oblong patch or bed ot [mrc Avhlle; 
the liair of Avhieh is mueh shorter tiian on otlier 
parts, not exceeding three inches in lengtli, and 
of a pale hroAV'Ji tOAvards the roots, liic hairs on 
the hotly are of tAio kinds; the hmgest measuring' 
•seveulecn inclies, ami being' verv line, glossy, and 
of a tlattciied appearance, when cIoscIa examined. 

; ts colour 's black, and it forms the general eoat- 
ng of the animal. The bed or patch of hair be- 
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tween the horns, as well as that on the back, are, 
on the contrary, of a rouncl form, and far finer 
tJian any human hair ; that of the Achite patch has 
also somewhat of a woolly constitution. Beneath 
every part of the long hair grows, as in the bull, 
a most exriuisitely fine asli-colourcd wool, supe- 
rior perhaps to that of any other animal. 

These creatures delight most in rocky and ban eu 
mountains, and seldom fre(|uent the wooderl parts 
of the country. They run nimbly, and ai e very 
active in climbing the rocks. Their flesh tastes 
very strongly of musk ; and the heart in particular 
is said to be so tlioronghly impregnated Avith the 
flavour as to be scarce eatable. The flesh, hoAv- 
ever, is supposed to be vciy Acholcsome, and has 
been found a speedy' restorative to sickly crews, 
who have made it their food. 

These animals are shot by the Indians for the 
sake of the meat and skins, Avhich, from tlieir 
superior Avarmth, make the most excellent co- 
verings. 

Dr. Pallas informs us, that a skull of this spe- 
cies has been found in Siberia, on the arctic mossy 
flats near the mouth of the Oby. 

Of tlie tail of this animal, says Mr. Pennant, 
the EakimaiLv, of the north-Avest side of the bay, 
make a cap of the most horrible appearance ; for 
the hairs fall all round their head, and cover tlicir , 
faces ; yet it is of singular service in keeping off 
the musquitoes, Avhich would otherwise be into- 
lerable. 
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YAK. 

Bos Grunnlens. B. comihus terctihus extrormm curvatk, xdtcie 
propendente, cmda mdiqvejubata. Un. Spat. Nut. p. 99. 

Ox with cylindric horns curving outwards, very long pendent 
hair, and extremely villose horse-like tail. 

Bubalus cauda equina. Pall. Act. Pretrop. i^pt. 2. p. 32a, 

Le Yak, ou Buffle i queue de Cheval. 0 (f. Somiiii. 29. p. 
227. pi. 6 . * yi’’' 

Grunting Ox. Pennant Quadr. i. p. 2j^.pl^^, 

Yak of Tartary. Turner's ^ to Tibet, 

p. 186. pi. 10. 

This species has been well described by Cap- 
tain Turner, in bis Account oj' an Embataj/ to 
Tibel. 

“ The Yak ot‘ 'J’artary, called Soora Goy in 
Ilindostan, and wbicb 1 term the busby-tailed 
bull of Tibet, is about the height of an English 
bull, which he resembles in the general tigurc of 
the body, hea^, and legs. I could discover be- 
tween them no eissential difference, exce})t that 
the Yak is covered all over Avith a thick coat of 
long hair. The head is rather short, crowned 
with tAvo smooth round horns, At hich, tapering 
from the root upAvards, terminate in sharp points : 
they are arched iiiAvards, bending toAvards each 
other, but near the extremities are a little turned 
back. The ears are small : tlie forehead appears 
prominent, being adorned Avith much curling 
hair : the eyes are full and large : the nose small 
and convex : the nostrils small : the neek short, 
describing a curvature nearly e(|ual both above 
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an4 feelpw : the M'ithers are high and arched. Tlip 
rump is low: ovPr the shoulders rises a thick 
muscle, Avliich seems to be the same kind of |)rn- 
tuberance peculiar to the cattle of Hindostan, co- 
vered with a jnofusion of soft hair, Avhich, in ge- 
neral, is longer and more copious, than that along 
the ridge of the back to the setting on of the tail. 
The tail, is exposed of a prodigious quantity o1 
long, tlowingvfglbssy hair ; aiul is so abundantly 
well furnished|/ihat not a joint of it is perce[)ti- 
blc ; but it has much the appearance of a large 
cluster of hair artificially set on : the shoulders, 
rump, and iqiper jiart of the body, are clothed 
with a sort of thick soft wool, but tlu* ini'erior 
parts with strait jicndcnt hair that descends below 
the knee: and 1 have seen it so long in .some 
cattle, which were in high health and condition, 
as to trail upon the ground. IVom the chest, 
bctM'ecn the legs, issues a large pointed tuft of 
strait hair, growing somewhat longer than the 
rest: the le^yar^ very short ::lin every other re- 
spect he resembles the ordinary bull. 

“ These cattle, though not large boned, seem, 
from the profuse ([uuntity of hair Acith Avdiieli tlicy 
are piovidetl, to he of great bulk. They have a 
downcast heavy look ; and appear, what indeed 
they arc, sullen and suspicious, discovering nuu h 
impatience at the near approach of strangers. 
They do not low loud, like the cattle of England, 
any more than tliosc of Hindostan, but make a 
low grunting noise, scarcely audible, and that but 
seldom, Aviien under some impression of uneasi- . 
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ness. These cattle are pastured in the coldest 
|5arts of Tibet, upon the short heritage pecuHaa- 
to the tops of mountains and bleak plains. The 
chain of mountains, situated betwecii the latitudes 
27 and 28, which divides Tibet from Bootan, and 
nhose summits are most commonly clutlied with 
snow, is their favourite hiiunt. In tliis \ic;inity 
the southern glens afford them food and shelter 
during the severity of winter; iii milder seasons, 
the northern aspect is more congenial to I heir 
ivature, and admits a tvider range. They are a 
very v;diiahle ])roperry to the tribes ol' ilineraut 
Tartars, called Duckba, who live in ler.is.arid 
tend them froiii place to place: they at the same 
time afford their herdsnitn an easy mode of con- 
veyance, a g(jod eovcriiig, aiid wliolesome sub- 
sistence. "I hey are newr employed in agricul- 
ture, hut arc e.xtremel}' usefid as beasts of bur- 
den ; tor they are strong, sure-footed, and carry a 
guait w eights Tents and ropes are maiudactured 
of’ their hair, and, amongst the htimbler lanks of 
herdsmen, I have seen caps and jackets made of 
their skins. Their tails arc esteemed tJiroughout 
the East, as far us luxury and parade have any 
influeiiee on the maimers of the people ; and on 
the continent of India tiiey are found under the 
denomination of fVn.uvvt.v, in the hands of the 
, meanest grooms, as well as oc casionally in tliose 
of the fust minister of state, 'i'hcy are i n univer- 
sal use for driving avav winged insects, flics, and 
rausijuitoes, and are employed, as ornamental 
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furnitujre, upon ho^es and elephants ; yet the best 
requital with which the care of their keepers is at 
length rewarded, for selecting them good pastures, 
is ill the abundant quantity of rich milk which 
they give, and tlie butter produced from it, which 
is most excellent. It is their custom to preserve 
this in skins., or bladders ; and the air being thus 
excliulcd froih it, it Avill keep this cold climate 
througiiout tl% year ; so that, a,fter some time 
tending their herds, when a sufficient store is ac- 
cumulated, it remains only to load their cattle, 
and drive tliem to a proper market with their own 
produce, wiiicli constitutes, to the utmost verge 
of Tartary, a most material article of produce.” 

The orientals arc said to liokl in higli estima- 
tion a large kind of bezoar of the size of a goose- 
egg, w hich is sometimes found in this animal’s sto- 
mach. U'he Yak varies in colour, as well as in 
the lengtli and form’ of the horns. Those with 
white tails are most esteemed ; and? it sometimes 
happens that ^he hoims are as white as ivory. 

According to Dr. Pallas, the calves, when first 
born, are covered with a strong woolly hair, 
nearly resembling that of a Avater spaniel, and in 
three months begin to acquire the long hair of the 
throat, lower parts, and tail. 

From the figures given by Gmelin, in tlie Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Petersburg, and ap|ia- . 
rcntly copied liy ]Mr. Pennant, it should seem that 
the elevation on tlie shoulders is not universal, 
and it is probable that there are in this, .as. Well as 
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in other species of this genus, several races or va- 
rieties, (lifllering as to size, &c. as in common 
cattle. Those which were examined by Dr. Pallas 
were of the size of a small domestic cow ; but the 
growth of these, as Mr. Pennant observes, might 
Jia\'e been checked by being brought a cry young 
from their native country into Siberia. Marco 
Polo says, thait'the wild kind which he saw in his 
travels into Tartary were nearly as ■ large as ele- 
phants, and though this may perhaps be an cx- 
aggcratioii, yet the length of some of the tails 
broughr into Europe, and measuring six feet, 
seem to prove that tlie size of the animals to which 
they belonged must have been vei}' great. 

In India no man of fashion ever goes out, or 
sits in form at home, without tw'o ChmiTabadars, 
or blushers, attending him, each furnished wdth 
v,nc of these tails mounted on silver or ivory 
handles, to brush aw av the flies. The Chinese 
dye them of a beautiful red, and wear them as 
tufts to their sunimer bonnets. 

Mr. Pennant justly observes, that is the 

only ancient writer w ho takes notice of this sin- 
gular species, and that amidst his immense far- 
rago of fables, he gives a \ cry good account of it, 
under the name of “ Poepliagiis, an Indian ani- 
mal, larger than a horse, i\'ith a most thick tail, 
and black, composctl of hairs liner than the Im- 
man, and highly valued by the Imliaii ladies for 
ornamenting their hcails: eaeh liair, he says, 
was , t^o cubits long, ft was the most fearful 
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of animals, and very swift, and ndien chased liy 
men or dogs, and found itself nearly overtaken, 
would face its pursuers, and hide its hind j)arts in 
some bush, and wait for them : imagining that il' 
it could conceal its tail, Avliich was the object 
they were in search of, it would escape unlnnt. 
The hunters shot at it with poisoned arrows, and 
when they had slain the aniinal, took ojdy tJic 
tail and hide, making no use of the flesh. " 

From the observations of Dr. Pallas and otiicrs 
who have examined the interior parts of this ani- 
mal, it appears to make a nearer aj)proa<ii to the 
Bull’alo than to any other species. 


CAPF. ox. 


Bos Caffe r. if. coniibus imi /at'mimk, turn diva) k:utis deorsim, 
post .sufMim apke introrsum curvatkj Juba brexL JJn, Spst. 
Nat, Gmd, p, 207- Sparm. Act. Stpckh. 1779. 

Ox with the horns very broad at the base, then spreading dow n- 
wards, next upwards, and at the tips curving inwavd>. 

Cape Ox. Pennant Quadr, i. p. ^2, 

This species inhabits the interior j)aits of Af- 
rica, north of the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
greatly superior in size to the largest English 0\. 
It is of a M'ly strong ami muscular form, with a 
fierce and malevolent aspect. Its colour is a deep 
cinereous brown : the hair oji the l»ody is ratli<-i’ 
short, but that on the head and breast verj? long, 
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coarse, and black, hanging down the dewlap, 
like that of a Bison : froni tlie hind part of the 
head to the middle of the back is also a loose 
black mane : the tail is nearly naked at the base ; 
the remainder being covered Mith long louse hair. 
Tiic horns arc black; extrcnu'iy broad at their 
base, resembling, in this respect, lliose of the 
Musk Ox, but do not stand (putc close, as in that 
hjH'cies, but separated by a narrow space of scarce 
an inch vide: they are transversely wrinkled 
above, and .ire very large and long, spreading 
far OA Ci_ilie bead, towards the eyes, then growing 
t.-per, aiu! bending down on eaeli side of the 
peek ; the ends inclining haeliwards and upwards: 
the sjuiee between the tips is sometimes live feet; 
t!u.‘ ears are a loot long, and half pendent or 
i.wagging' down’., aids. 

These animals are found in large herds in the 
desert parts beyond the Cape, retiring by day 
into the thick forests, and ajipeariug eliiej’iy to- 
wards the evening and morning; and if met in 
liie narrow' parts of woods, are extremely dan- 
gerous, rushing suddenly on tlie travi ller, goring 
and trampling both man and iiorse under foot. 
It is also .said that they will ofleu .strip off the 
skin of such animals as tliey ha\ e leilled, by lick- 
ing them w ith tlieir rougli tongues, as recorded 
by some of the ancient authuis ol the Bison. The 
skin is excessively strong, and is. on this account, 
in high estimation with the colonists at the Cape, 
for its superior excellence in making harnesses, 
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See. It is to Dr. S2>arnnan, Dr. Forster, and 
]\rr. ^Masson, that we are princij)ally indebted f 
the particidars relative to the description and ?. ; 
tural history of this animal, which, tJioug'h 1 * - 
ago im])erfeetl3' known, lias but lately been acv u- 
rately descrihetl. 
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QUADRUPEDS. 

ORDER 

B E L L U iE. 

EQUUS. HOllSK. 
Generic Character. 


Dentes wsiiperioressex, 
erecto-paralleli. 

Inferiores sex, prominenti- 
ores. 

JL^«wnVsolitarii,inclusi,utrin- 
que remoti. 

Pedes urigula iudivlsa. 


Front ’teeth in the upper jaw 
six, parallel. 

In the lower jaw six, some- 
I what projecting. 
Canine-te^th, one on each side, 
I in both jaws, remote from 
the rest. 

Feet with undivided hoofs. 


COMMON HORSE. 

Equus Caballus. E. caiida setosa. Lin, JS/at. 

p, lOO. 

Horse with tail uniformly covered with long hair. 

Equus. Vim. 8. f. 42. 4 ’C* 4 '^'* Gtm, Quadr. p. 442. Aldr. 

Solidung.p. 2. Jonst, Quudr, 1. 

Lc Cheval. Bi(p. 4. p. 174. 

Grenerous Horse. Pennant Quadr. i . />. x . 

/ HE Horse, the most noble and interesting 
juadrupeds, is supposed to be found in a state 
lature in several parts of Asia and Africa. In 
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this state it is siiiallcr than tlie domestic or tainc 
animal, with a larger head, u more arched Hjie-’ 
head, and the body thickly covered with 
brown or mouse-coloured hair. It has been af- 
firnicd by sc'\'eral authors, that Avikl horses were to 
be found in tlic deserts of Arabia; but I must 
agree witli Mons. Sonuini, in thinkiiig it not vt rv 
probable tlait this animal should be able to exi-it 
in such deserts. W'e must, therefore, rather snj>- 
pose that it is occasionally found wild in some 
parts of the country bordering pcrhaj)s on tin* 
coniines of the dcst rt. It is certain that in Ara- 
bia the most l)eautifui domestic liorses are bred ; 
and even those Mhieh arc kept by the Arabs of 
the desert are aliened to excel most others in 
swiftness and elegance of form ; and it is irons 
their breed that the European horses iiave hecc. 
grad ually iinpro \ cd. 

Larsje herds of wild horses are said to be foimd 
about the lake Aral, near Kuiinxk, in lat. o4- ; on 
the river 7h;;?, in the Sr)nt]ieru paits of Siberia, 
and in the great Mongalian deserts, and among 
the Kal/cas, north-west of China ; and it is af- 
firmed that they Avill occasionally surround and 
trepan, as it Avere, the liorses of tiie Aloiigalians 
and Kalkas, Avhile giai:ing, and earry them oli' 
among their ov n heial, d hey are extremely swift, 
acti\"e, and vigilant, and, like some of the Ante- 
lopes and other quadrupeds, have always a centi- 
nel, who giyes notice to the herd on liie approach 
of danger, % neigh ; upon which they fly 

gft’ Avith amazing rap id it}-. 
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Wild liorses are found, according to Dr. Pallas, 
ift tlic deserts on each side the river Don, tovvards 
i'iTL\P(tli(s Mceotis, but these are supposed to be 
the otVspring of the llussian horses, which w^ere 
employed in the siege of Jsoph, in the year 1697, 
when for Avant of forage they were turned loose, 
and their descendants have gradually relapsed 
into the appearance of natural Avildness. Those 
Avhich are found in some parts of South America, 
are Acell know n to he the descendants of the hoises 
introduced l)y the Spaniards on the lirst discovery 
of America, and Avhich have so far relapsed into a 
state of nature as to exhibit the general characters 
of the A\ ill! animal. 

Tlie Itoise, in its domestic or improved state, is 
found in almost e\ ery j)art of tlie Avorld, except 
perhaps Avithin the Aretie circle; and its reduc- 
tion and con(]uest may a\( 11 he considered, as 
IJnflon projjerly ohserves, as the greatest acquisi- 
(ion iVom tlie animal Avorld ever made hy the art 
and indnstry of man. 

“ Of ail (|ua(lrnj)eds,'' says this author, “ the 
horse possesses, together Avitli grandeur ot stature, 
the greatest elegance and pro])ortion of ])arts. By 
comparing him Avitii the animals immediately 
above and heloAV liiin. Ace shall lind that the Ass 
is ill-made ; that the head of the Lion is too large; 
the limbs of the Ox too slender and short ; the 
Camel deformed ; and the l^lephant a shapeless 
mass, 'j'he regularity and proportion of the parts 
of his head give him a light and sprightly asirect, 
^ which is well supported by the beauty of his 

V. II. v. II. -'S 
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chest. He elevates his head as if anxious to 
exalt himself above the condition of quadrupeds 
and in this noble attitude he beholds man facel^ 
face. 

Of the several breeds of Horses in common or 
general use in Europe, it is remarkable that none 
can come in competition M'ith those of our own 
island, cither for the strength^ re(}nired in labo- 
rious services, or for the swiftness and elegance of 
.such as are bred for the course. The annals of 
Newmarket record instances of Horses that have 
literally outstripj)ed the wind ; as is jiroved from 
accurate calculations. The celebrated Cliih/ers is 
commenioratecl, in particular, as the swiftest of 
his tribe; and the instances of his speed may be 
found in \ arious pid)lications. He was known to 
have run near a mile in a minute ; and to have 
cleared the course at Newmarket, wliich is only 
tour hundred yards short of four miles, in six 
minutes and forty seconds ; runnijig at the rate 
of eighty-tw'o feet anti a half in the space of a 
.second*. 

Of nearly equal fame is the character oi' Kc/ijMc, 
whose strength wns said to be greater, and his 
swiftness scai’cely inferior. This latter animal 
forms the subject of Mons. Sainbefs calculations, 
who, in his work on the Veterinary Art, has given 
an elaborate and curious tlescription of his several, 
proportions. It is remarkable that this horse 
never esteeqied handsome, though the mech ' 


Brit. Zocl. kc» 
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of liis frame, so far as regarded liis powers of 
swiftness, was almost perfect. 

As it may be some satisfaction to the reader to 
he made acquainted with the general proportions 
of this extraordinary courser, I shall here extract 
a part of JVIons. Sainbel's observations on the 
subject. 

“ The horses of different countries are, in ge- 
neral, distinguished from each other by a peculiar 
appropriate conformation. The Spanish horse 
differs materially in his outward appearance from 
tlic English Race-horse. The difference, in the 
length and direction of the parts of u Inch each is 
composed, produces in eacli a sy^stem from whoso 
mechanical arrangement result motions very un- 
ecjiial in their c.xtent. The Spanish horse cadences 
his steps with dignity, while the English horse 
(lri\ cs his mass forward with strength and speed. 
This difference, Avhich proceeds from the jjcculiar 
C(niforinati()n of each, contradicts, in some parti- 
culars, the tabic of geometrical proportions in the 
use of the pupils e)f the veterinary schools of 
France. It ])roves that no common measure can 
be made to apply eepially to every species, since 
Nature has even diversified the forms of the indi- 
viduals which compose it. If each species has its 
own style of beauty ; if even each individual has 
its peculiar beauty ; if it is not possible to find 
two horses that perfectly resemble each other, Ave 
cannot pretend to assign any one form preferably 
to another as the rule of beauty for the Horse. 
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Were persons the best qualified, to endeavour to 
collect together tlie difFerent beauties dispersejl 
among the different individuals, they might in- 
deed compose a iho<1c1 oF each species sulilieiently 
perfect to flircct flic )>ainter or the statuary, but 
vould deceive any one who would venture to 
choose an horse by it For his ow n use. The Fol- 
lowing observations do not take For their object 
those Forms which please the eye at the first 
glance; that appearance which vulgarly passes 
For handsome; but that niechanical construction 
oF the animal, From whicli result tlie possibility 
and extent oF those motions by the means (V 
which he is enabled (<,i transj)ort liimselFFrom one 
place to another with greater or less speed ; and 
conseaiucntly an horse may apjiear ugly lo a vul- 
gar eye, and be slid well projioriioned. I’clipse 
was luwi'r est<’emed handsome ; yet he was swift, 
and the nu'chanism of his Frame almost jaafect. 
Whoexar eonipares his proportions with those in 
ti.e tiHile '- al)ove nantioned will disc.'owr the Fol- 
luv, log dilfcrenees. 

]. in th..r tai'iie ti\e heirse slnndd measure 
three iicads in licigiit, counting From the Foretop 
to tlie ground. Eeli[)se measured upwaids oF tlircc 
heads and a half’. 

2. 'i iic neck slionld mcusine liut one licad in 
length ; that oF Eclipse measuiad a iiead and a 
halt'. 

* Viz. th.i: ii! amon^ lUi*. pupils of ihc V'^eleiinary Sohao's i 
France. 
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3. “ The height of the body should be equal to 
Its length: tlie height of Eclipse exceeded his 
length by about one tenth. 

4. “ A jjc rpendicular line failing from the stifle 
should touch the toe : this line in Eclipse touched 
the ground at the distance of half a licad before 
tlie toe. 

,5. “ The distance from the elbow to the bend 
of the knee, sliould be the same as from the bend 
of the knee to the ground : lhe.se two di.stances 
were unetiual in Eclipse, the former being two 
parts of a head longer than the latte r. 

“ This summary com])arison sliews, that the 
beauty of a Hor.se ca.nnot be absolutely deter- 
mined by general rules, but mxist eve r be in rela- 
tion to a particlar species.” 

.Mons. Sainbel farther informs ns, that, “ on 
the 2oth of February, 17X9, Eelipse Avas seized 
with a violent cholic, 'i'lie remedies acknow- 
ledged as mo.s"t pro])er in tliat case were admini- 
stered, l^nt without elfect. He expired on the 
27th at seven o'clock in the evening, in the 26'th 
year of his age. ” 

In Mons. Sonnini's edition of Ihitton may be 
found an exact enumeration of all the different 
colours of which horses are seen ; with tlieir sca'C- 
ral shades and names. On this subject also Ges- 
ner and Aldrovandus have gi\en the usual enu- 
merations : in general, hoA\ever, it seems agreed, 

at the colour is one of the least important attri- 
’ ates ; according to the well-know n doctrine, 

)Av passed into a proverb, that a good horse is 
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never of a bad colour. The ancients appear to have 
liad a predilection for white horses, Avhich were 
used to draw the cars of emperors and conquerors 
in public processions. The poets also represent 
the steeds of many of their heroes as of a snow- 
Avhite colour*. In our own country there seem 
to be no breeds of horses naturally of a perfect 
I white ; those which are so termed having been 
first -grey, changed througli age to v hiteness. 

The most beautiful general colour seems to be 
bright bay, which gives an air of peculiar neat- 
ness and elegance to the animal, lllack horses 
are commonly of large size, atid in this country 
are chiefly used for the cart and the j)lough. In 
some countries horses arc not the less esteemed 
for being variegated or |>icbal(l, as it is e<)nimonly 
termed. This is said to be the case ir\ China. 

iMr. Bruce informs us, that the Horses of Nu- 
bia are of unparalleled beauty ; far sn))erior, in his 
opinion, even to tho.se of Arabia. Jlc observes, 
however, that from the manner in wliich they are 
fed, they are apt to become too fat or corpulent. 

In some parts of India is found a remarkably 
diminutive race of Horses, scai cely t'xceeding tlie 
size of a large dog. Small breeds of Horses also 
occur in some of the northeiai parts of the world. 

^ It is remarkable that Virgil, though in the ylCneltl ht*. repre- 
sents the horses of Turnus as white, yet in his Georgies condemns 
that colour. In reality, however, as the learned Dr. Martyn has 
well observed, thi.s implies no contradiction j since Virgil might be 
supposed to admire the beauty of a white steed, though he could 
not commend the colour in a breed or stock. 
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JEquus Hemionus. E. nnicolor, caiida calm cxtrcmitate pilosa, 
cruce nulla. Lin. Syst, Nat. GmeL p. 210. Pall. it. 3. 217. 

Nov. Comm. Pctrop. 19. p. 394. t. 7. 

Horse of an uniform colour, without a distinct humeral cross, 
with naked tail haired at the lip. 

Dshikkctaci. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 4. 

Czigitai, J >((//• Suppl. 6 . p. 

This is a species, the kno\vleilu;c oC wlileli si'cins 
to have lain dormant almost since the days of 
Aristotle, till it vas revived by the observations 
of Dr. Pallas, who describes it under the title of 
E(juus Ilemioniis; sii|)posini*- it to be the Ilemio- 
nos of Aristotle. It is a nativ e of the wild or de- 
sert reg’ions between the rivers Onon and jlrgia/, 
in the most southern ])arts of Siberia, and extends 
over the vast plains and deserts of ’I'artary, as 
well as that oi'do/ji, which reaches even tu India. 
In Tartarv it is said to be most IVcipient about the 
.salt lake called Taricnoor, w hich is at times dried 
up. It shuns wooded and mountainous regions; 
and is said to live in small herds of about twenty 
each. Its general manners arc those of the com- 
mon wild horse ; hut its swiftness is still greater; 
surpassing even that of the Anletoj)es ; and is pro- 
verbial in some of the regions it frequents ; ami 
the Thibetians represent Chaiiinio, their (lod of 
Eire, mounted upon it. 

This animal has an appearance much resembling 
that of a common mule; having a large liead, tlat 
forehead, nriddle-sizcd eves, with ash-eoloxired 
irides : the teeth are thirty-eight in all ; being tvvo 
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in number fewer than in the common horse: the 
cars are larger than in that species, erect, and lined 
Avith a thick, Avhitish, curling hair: the neck i.s 
slender and compresseil ; the mane upright, short, 
soft, and of a greyish colour. In place of the 
foretop there is a short tuft of downy hair, abou; 
two inches in length. 'J'he body is rather long 
and the back but little ele\ ated ; the breast sharp 
and protuberant ; the limbs long and elegant; the 
thighs thin, as in a mule; Avithin the fore legs is 
an o\ail callus, but none in the hind legs: the 
hoofs are oblong, smooth, and black : tl.nu tail 
like that of a Cow, being slender, and naked ff)r 
half its length; the remainder covered with long 
ash-eolonred hair. The winter coat of this ani- 
mal is of a broAvnisli ash-colour, with the tii)s ol' 
the hair grey; it is about tAVo inches long, and 
soft, like that of a Camel ; slightly Avaved or 
undulated on the hack. In summer it becomes 
much smoother, and in all ])arts elegatitly marked 
by small featherings or turnings : the tip of the 
nose is white; and the rcmaiiuler of the face of a 
light taAvny cast, which is also ditrused over all 
the upper parts : the hind thighs, insides of the 
limbs and belly, are Avhitc ; and from the mane to 
the tail extends a ehesnut or Ijlackish-brown line, 
Avhicli is broadest on the loins, and gradually les- 
sens as it a[)proaches the tail : there is also a very 
slight appearance of a transverse hand or cross 
over the shoulders. The length of this species- 
from no.se to tail, is about six feet and a half; th- 
of the trunk of the tail sixteen inches, and of t 
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hairs beyond the tip about four inches : the height 
about three feet nine inches. 

This species is supposed to have been found iu 
Syria, and some other regions, in the days of Aris- 
totle; and is mentioned by Pliny, from the re[)ort 
of Theophrastus, as being- found in Cappadocia. 
Its native name, among- the Mq^aHana is DacMk- 
ketai : among' the Clitiicfie, Vd-t^he. 


Eqiuis Asiniis. Zv. caiida cximnifate setosa, c nice nigra supra 
luancros. I/iii, Sijst» Nat, p, loo. 

Horse with blackish cross over the shoulders, and tail tipj-^ed 
with long hair. 

Onager. 77 ///. 8. c, 44. and 58. Aldr, solid, p, 352. 

Onagrus. (usn. Qaadr. p. 19, 

Aslniis. Plin. 8. c. 43. (ie<sn, Qaadr. p, 3. AIdr\ solid, p. 295. 
Juvst. Qaadr, p, 16. yl. 6, 

I/Aiie. /h///‘. 4. 377. /V. 1 1. 

Ass. Ptnnanl Quadr, i,p. 8. 

The Ass is an animal nhich, having been long 
condemned to a state of tiie lou est servitude, and 
considered as a sj)eeies of less dignity^ than the 
Horse, has aecpiiretl, in most parts of Europe, a 
character of eontvmpt. Vet iji its natural or wild 
state it exhibits an appearance very far superior 
both in point of beauty and vivacity. It is a native 
of many parts of Asia, living, like the rest ot this 
genus, in a gregarious manner. It ehietly occurs 
in the dry and mountainous deserts of Tartary, and 
in the southern j>arts of India and Persia. It is 
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also said to be found in iVfrica, and to occur, 
though hut very rarely, in some parts of Syria* 
and Aral)ia ; Gbunti ics M'hcrc it Avas in ancient 
times extremely :d,obuiiun. la this its natural 
state, its colour is said to be white, or of a \'ery 
pale silvery grey, with a slight tinge of straw -co- 
lour on the sides ^ytlie neck and body; along 
l|he back runs brown stripe of thick ish 

%’avy hair, to the beginning of the tail: this 
stripe is crossed over the shouldet*’,' as in >, 
tame animal, by another of similar colour ; 
it is said that this is peculiar to the male. . 
neck is furnished with a brown mane thre 
four inches long, consisting of soit woolly i 
the tail is tufted at the end by dusky hai; 
about six inches in length : the forehead is art . .. 
and the ears erect, pointed, and lined inten 
with w hite curling hairs. It stands higher on its 
limbs than the domesticated animal, and its legs 
arc more slender in proportion, 'i'he hair on the 
whole body is very tine, bright, soft, and silk) ; 
and on .some ])arts is jnarke<l by a few' (tbscuic 
waves or undulations ot‘ a riarker .shade than the 
rest. Tlio.sc which arc found in Afiica are said 
to be of a pale ash-colour, rather than of the cast 
above described. 

The food of the Avild Ass consists cliictly of sa- 
line, or bitter and lactescent plants. It is al.s(s 
fond of salt or brackish water. "J'he manners ot 
these animals Acry much resemhle those ot the 
Avild Hor.se. They avsseinble in troops, under the 
conduct of a leader or centinel ; and arc ex- 
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tremely shy and vigilant, and, like the former 
animals, dart oflp with the utmost rapidity, on the 
sight of mankind. They have been at all timi^ 
celebrated for their swiftness.. Their voice resem- 
bles that of the common or domesticated Ass, but 
is somewhat shriller. 

from this animal tiie doih|^||; Ass has been 
gradually dcrive<l, which adi^ff^^f considerably* 
varieties as to size, beauty, aria strength, in dif-|i 
countries. Those of the eastern parts of 
orld, as well as those of Africa, still partake, 
,.;reat degree, of the native elegance of their 
nal or stock ; and are very different from 
, : ;e comnundy seen in the northern parts of 
. rope ; for this animal seems to be much in- 
ed by the influence of a comparatively cold cli- 
:...ite. 

Tlu‘ general run of I'.uroprau .'\sses have large 
slouching ears, a heavy appearance, and are of an 
ash-colour, more (u- less tleep in diffeient indi- 
viduals, with a blackish dorsal stripe, crossed by 
another over the shoulders, ami thus exhibit- 
ing the original mark of their species. In their 
manners they exhibit no superior marks of saga- 
city, but have the merit of being patient, quiet, and 
tractable, and are ehiclly employed in the inferior 
offices of servitude. The Ass is observed to be 
very tenqjerate in his food, and by no means de- 
licate in the choice of it ; eating thistles, and a 
variety of coarse herbage which the horse refuses. 
He is said to be particularly fond of plantanc, for 
which he will neglect every other herb of the 
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pasture. In his choice of water he is remarkably 
nice, anrl will drink only of that wliich is clears 
lie has also an aversion to mud or water in his 
road, and of the way rather than wet 

his feet in a puddle. He is l)y no means void of 
docility, as vulg-^|ly supposed ; but may be made 
to practise s^tjl^^K^ereises not usual with his 
^;|’ace. His voici^^S^eil known, is a most hideous 
^ray ; a diseordanVsuceession of flats and sharps. 
This is most stronj*- in the male animal ; the voice 
of tlie female heinu; weaker, though somewhat 
shriller. It is singular, l)ov,’e\< r, that some au- 
thors have denied that the female .i\ss can ]>ro])erly 
be said to brav ; and Aldrovandus censures Ovid 
for this line: “ F.l nidi I e siidmi iurpls Asdla 
mo la. ” 

The good ([ualities <jf this des|)ised and often 
ill-treated animal are so luettily detailed by the 
ingenious Abbe la Piuche, that I shall make no 
apology for here insei ting his eulogy. 

I confess^” says this agreeable writer, “ tliat 
the Ass is not master of very shining qualities ; 
but then he enjoys those that are \'cry solid. If we 
resort toother animals for distinguished services, 
this at least funfishes us with such as are most neces-^ 
sary. His voice is not altogether melodious, nqr 
his air majestic, nor his manners very lively ; but 
then a line voice has very little merit with peoj)le 
of solidity. With him the want of a noble air hath 
its compensation in a mild and modest counte- 
nance; and instead of the boisterous and irregu- 
lar qualities of the Horse, which are frequently 
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more incommodious than agreeable, the behaviour 
pf the Ass is entirely simple and unattected : no 
supercilious and self-sviiTicient air. lie marchi^ 
with a very uniform pace, and though he is riOT 
extraordinary swift, lie j)ursue8*hK journey for a 
long- time, and without intermission. He finishes 
his work in silence, serves yovi|^|h a steady per- 
severance, and discovers no osliehmiou in his pro- 
ceedings, which is certainly '^:-consi«lerable ac^ 
complisliment in a domestic. His meats re- 
quire no preparation, for he is perfectly well con- 
‘■ented with the lirst thistle tiiat presents itself in 
his way. He rlocs not pretend that any thing- is 
due to him, and never ajipears squeamish or dis- 
satislied : lie thankfully accepts whatc\ er is of- 
fered to Iiim ; he hath an ciegant relish for the 
best things, and xarv civiliv contents himself 

‘-7 «.■ 

with the most indili’ereut. If he happens to be 
forgotten, or is lii'.tened a little too far from his 
fodder, he entreats Ids master, in the most pathe- 
tic iang-uuge he can utter, to he so good as to 
supply Ifis necessities. It is veiy just that he 
should live, ami he employs ail his rhetoric with 
that view. W hen he has jiuislietl ins expostula- 
tiohs, he patiently waits tiie arrival of a little 
bran, or a few w ithcred !eave-j : and the moment 
he has disiiatehed his meal, he returns to his busi- 
ness, and luarc-hes on, x\ itiiout a mm inur or reply. 
His occupations have a tinge of the meanness of 
those w ho set liim to work ; but tite ')udgmeuts 
that are formed, both of tiie Ass and his master, 
are equally partial. The employments of a Judge, 
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a Man of consequence, and an Officer of the le- 
venue, have an important air, and their habit 
^poses on the spectators. On the contrary, the 
labour of the Peasant has a mean and contemptible 
appearance, because his dress is poor, and his con- 
dition despised. But we really make a false esti- 
mation of these |>§rtic;ulars. It is the labour of the 
,jPcasant which valuable, anti alone truly 

l^necessary. Of importanct is it to us when 
a Manager of the revenue glitters from head to 
foot with gold ? We have no advantagt; from 
labours. J confess. Judges and Ath'oeates a 
in some measure, neccssarv ; but they are made 
by our folly and misbehaviour ; for they wou 
no longer be ^'^antetl. could we conduct ouisch 
in a lational niauiuM'. But, on the other hai 
ue could on no account, and in no season or cc 
dition of life, be without the Peasant and tlic I 
tisdii. These people may be considered as the 
souls anti sinews of the community, and the sup- 
port of our litc. It is lioin them we are con- 
stantly deriving sonu* accommodatiojis for om 
vants. Our houses, our habits, our fuiuiture. 
and our sustenance, rise out of their labouis. Now 
what would become of \ou] \'ine-dr('ssers, Gar- 
deners, Masons, and tlie geneialit} of country 
people, that is to .say, of tw*o-thirds of all man- 
kind, if they Aveie de.stitute cither of men oi 
horses to convey tlie commodities and materials 
they employ and manufacture : The Ass is per- 
petually at their service : he carries fruit, herbs; 
coal, wood, bricks, tiles, plaister, lime, and straw. 
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The most abject offices are his ordinary lot, and 
k is as singular an advantage to this multitude of 
workmen, as Avell as ourselves, to lind a gent^' 
strong, and indefatigable aniniil, who, withoui; 
either expence or pride, replenishes our cities and 
villages with all sorts of comipodities. A short 
comparison will complete thfeiShiStration of his 
services, and in some measure jaise them out o^ < 
tt’^ir obscurity. *The Horse Very' much resembles ^' 
e nations who are fond of glitter and hurry; 

are perpetually singing and dancing, and 
, emely studious to set off their exterior, and 
, gaiety in all their actions. Tliey are admir- 
i ^ in some distinguished and decisive oeca- 
• s; but their tire frequently degenerates into 
intic enthusiasm ; they fall into wild trans- 
; they exhaust tliemselves, and lose the most 
fayourable eon junctures for want of management 
and moderation. I'he Ass, on tin; contrary, re- 
sembles those people who are naturally heavy and 
j)acifie, whose uuderstaudijig and capacity are li- 
mited to husbandry or t'ommeree, and vho pro- 
ceed in tlie same track m ithout <liscomposurc, and 
complete, with a positive air, whatever they have 
once undertaken.” 

The Ass, tioin his natural tardine^s, and the 
awkwardness of his apj)earance, has iVequently ex- 
cited tlie ridicule of incousiilerate sp.eelators. It 
is rci'crded that Craxsiia, a Uonuui of some dis- 
tinction, laughed but once in his life, and that at 
an Ass eating thistles; a cireuinstancc in itself 
^ by no means ridiculous. Tliere is indeed a plant 
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of the thistle tribe, called Onopordon, which, if its 
■ects were as vulgarly reported, might perhaps,- 
jlsome degree, have justified this Roman’s mirth ; 
ulit as this is :^rely an idle fancy, it is ditlicult 
to guess at the reason of such sudden merriment 
in a person <>f . a institution so peculiarly satur- 
nine. The Thomas Brown, in his 

^scudodoxiamj^, has not thought this rela- 
tion of Crassusutiworthy of his notice; and has 

delivered his sentiments in language so curiously 
majestic, that I cannot hut Hatter myself tlie rea- 
der will be pleased with the quotation. 

“ The relation of Lmilhis, and now become 
common, concerning C'nw, the grandfather of 
Mfnxut the wealtliv Roman, tliat he never laugh- 
ed but once in all 'his life, and that Avas at an Ass 
eating thistles, is something strange. Font an 
indifferent and unridieulous object could draw his 
habitual ausU rcncss unto a smile, it will be hart 
to believe he could with perpetuity resist the pro- 
per motiACS thereof. For the act of laughter, 
which is evi.lenccil Iia- a sweet contraction of the 
muscles of the face, and a pleasant agitation of 
the vocal organs, i^ mu merely voluntary, or to 
tally Avithin the jurisdiction of ourselves: but 
it maybe constrained by co-poral contaction ^m 
anv, and bath lieeu cnforcc.l in some, cAam m 
their deatli : so the new, unusual or 

jucunditics, whicli pri sent themselves (» auA m. 

in his life, at some time or other, 

vitv enough to cxcitatc the earthiest soul, and i aise 

a smile from the most composed tempus. 
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tainly the times were dull when these things hap- 
pened, and the Avits of those ages short of those 
of ours; when men could maintain such immu- 
table faces, as to remain like statues under the 
flatteries of wit, and persist unalterable at all ef- 
forts of jocularity. The spirits of Hell, and Pluto 
himself, whom Lucian makes to, laygh at pas- 
sages upon earth, a\ ill plainly eondemn those Sa- 
turn ines, and n|ak(? ridiculous the magnified //e- 
raditua, Avho w^jgt preposterously, and made a 
Hell on earth ; for, rejecting the consolations of 
he passed his tlays in tears, and the uncom- 
fortable attendments of Hell.” 

It may not be improper to obserA'e, that the 
Mule is nothing more than a hybrid animal, be- 
tween this species and the Horse, differing in 
strength, size, and beauty, according to the pre- 
dominancy of its parental species. Mules are A'ery 
little used in this country, but in Spain and some 
other parts of Europe are in much esteem, and 
have the reputation of being remarkably suret 
footed. 


• s 
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Equus Zebra. E- fasciis Juscis versicofor, Lin. Hyst. Kat, 

p, lOl. 

White Horse, variegated with numerous dark -brown stripes. 

Zebra Indica. solid, p. 416. Junst. Quadr. p, 21. 

Zeura, ou Zectmt. 'I Z^o. Alfiss. 1. p. 2gi. 

Zebra, Edw* pi. 

Le Zcbre. i. pi. i, 2. 

Zebra, Pennant Quadr. i.p. 15. 

That most beautiful (luadruped, the Zebra, is 
a native of the hotter jtarts of Africa, being fou.ai ' 
from Jithiopia to the Cape of (iood Hope, living 
in large herds, and possessing much of the man- 
ners both of the uikl Horse and the Ass ; beine; 
excessively swift and vigilant. It is of a still 
wilder or more unmanageable disposition than ei- 
ther of the former animals, ami even such as have 
been taken very young are u'ith mucli difficulty 
brought to any degree of familiarity, and have 
very rarelv been rendered so tiir ntanageable as to 
submit to the bridle. 

The size of the Zel)ra i.s ecpiul, or rather supe- 
rior, to that of the Ass, and its form more ele- 
gant; since, exclusive of its beautiful colours, 
the head and ears are well shaped, and of mode- 
rate size. Idle colour is cither milk-uhite,’ or 
cream-colour, with a very slight cast of but! or 
pale ferruginous ; and the whole animal is deco- 
rated ou every part with very numerous black or 
blackish-brown stripes, tlisposed with the utmost 
symmetry, and exhibiting an ajipcarance not so 
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easily described in words, as by a well-conducted 
figure. These stripes run in a transverse direc- 
tion both on the body and limbs, and in a longi- 
tudinal direction down the face, and th|jr regular 
and beautiful gradation, flexures, and termination 
on the different parts of the animal, cannot be 
viewed without admiration. The tail is of mode- 
rate length, round, rather slender, marked M'ith 
small blackish bars, and terminated by a thickish 
tuft of brown or black hair. 

The Zebra seems to have been unknown to the 
aueients ; the Onager of Pliny and other authors 
relating only to the wild ass. 

Attempts have been made to domes’ cate the 
Zebra, and reduce it to obedience, like the Horse; 
* but, as yet, the success has not been very consi- 
derable. Experiments of tliis kind have been 
chiefly made in Holland, and we are told by the 
Count de Buffon, that Zebras have been yoked 
to the Stadtholder’s chariot * : this, however, prov- 
ed to be a piece of misinformation, and is ac- 
coidingly contradicted in the sixth supplemental 
volume. Persevering attention may perhaps at 
length reduce this beautiful animal to a state of 

O 

domesticity. If this M'ere practicable, a new and 
elegant addition Avould be made to the luxuries 
of Vivilized life ; since the Zebra scarcely yields 
to the Horse in gracefulness of figure, exclusive 
of its captivating colours. 


* Buff *. Sup pi. vol. 3. 
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Etjuus Q|^gga. iv. supra castaneiis fasciis fiiscis, ad latera ma* 
ciilatus^subtiis, pedibus cruribusqiie albus, Lin, Spst, Nat^ 
GmvL p, 21 j. 

Subferruginous Horse, whitish beneath, striped above with 
brown, spotted towards the hind parts. 

Opcagha, or Quagga of the Hottentots. Massons Travels , Phil, 
Trans. voL 66. p» 297. 

Le Kwagga, ou Couagga. Sonninis Bujf. voL 29. p. 380. pi, 6. 

Fannie Zebra, Edzu. pL 223.*?^ 

Quagga. Pennant Quadr, 1. p. 14. 

This animal, which till lately had been con- 
fountled with the Zebra, is noAv acknoM’Ietlg'cd as 
a distinct species, nmcli allied to the former, hut 
marked with fewer and larger bands, Avhicli are 
of a browner colour than in the Zelna, and are 
chietly disposed on the fore parts of the animal ; 
while the hind parts are rather spotted than strip- 
ed. The ground colour also of tlie Quagga is of 
a ferruginous tinge, especially on the thighs and 
back. It is of a niikler or more docile nature 
than tlie Zebra, and is said to have been success- 
fully used by some of the Dutch colonists at the 
Cape, in tlie manner of a horse, for draught, &c. 
It inhabits the same parts of Africa as the Zebra, 
but is found in separate herds ; ne\ er associating 
with that species. 
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. CLOVEN-FOOTED HORSE, 

Equus Bisulcus. £. pedibus bisulds. Lin. Syst, Nat. GmeL 
p. 209, 

Horse with cloven hoofs. 

Le Gnemel, ou Huemel. MoUn Ckil. p. 303. 

Huemel, Pennant Quadr. i.p. 15. 

The very name of this species seems to imply 
a kind of equivocal and anomalous being ; one of 
the most prominent characters of the present ge- 
nus being a simple or undivided hoof. Indeed if 
only a single specimen of this 'animal had been 
described, we mighi;, have hesitated as to admit- 
ting it otherwise than as an accidental variety. 

The clov^en-footed Horse is a native of Soiith 
America, and was first described by Molina in 
his Natural History of Chili. In its general ap- 
pearance, size, colour, and many other particulars, 
both external and internal, it resembles the Ass ; 
but has the voice and the ears of a Horse, and 
has no cross or transverse band over the shoulders. 
It is very wild, strong, and swift, and is found in 
the rocky regions of the Andes or Cordilleras of 
Peru and Chili. The hoofs are divided like those 
of ruminant animals. 

It is singular that this curious sjjecies, which 
seems, as it were, to form a kind of link betAV'eeii 
the cloven-hoofed and Avhole-hoofed tribes, should 
have so long remained unknoAVii to the natural- 
ists of Europe. 
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HIPPOPOTAMUS. HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


Generic Character. 


Dentes Primores in utraque 
maxilla quatuor : superi- 
ores per paria, remoti ; in- 
feriores prominentes, in- 
termediis longioribus. 

Latilarii solitarii, inferiores * 
longissimi oblique truncati, 
recurvati. 

Pedes margine unguiculati. 


FronUteeth in 
the superior 
distant, by pal 
ferior prominent, the two 
middle ones longest. 

Canine-teeth solitary, those of 
the lower jaw extremely 
large, long, curved, and 
obliquely truncated. 

Feet armed at the margin 
with four hoofs. 



AMPHIBIOUS HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Hippopotamus Amphibius. H. pcdihus (juadrilobis, Un, Syst, 
NaK p, lOJ. 

Ash-coloured Hippopotamus, with four-Iobed feet. 
Hippopotamus. Plinp. Gesn. Aldnw, Jomt. SfC, 

Hippopotamo. Zerenghi motwgr, 

Hippopotame. Buff. la. p, 22. pi, 3. and SuppL 6 , p, 68. pi, 

4 ^ 5 * 

Hippopotame. Pennant Quadr, i.p. 167. 

T' H E Hippopotamus is an animal which, from 
its superior size, and peculiar manner of life, ap 
pears, like the Elephant, to have attracted the ob- 
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servation of mankind in the earliest ages. It is a 
native of the warmer regions of the globe, and 
is chiefly found in the middle parts of Africa, in- 
habiting large rivers, and especially such as run 
through countries overshadowed by large forests; 
w'alking about at the bottom, and raising itself at 
intervals to the surface, for the purpose of respira- 
tion. By night it quits it watery residence, to 
graze in the neiglibouring plains, devouring great 
([uantities of herbage, and with its vast teeth de- 
stroying the more tender kind of trees and other 
vegetables. It is sometimes seen even in the sea, at 
some distance from the mouths of rivers ; but this 
is supposed to be merely for tlx; purpose of spatiat- 
ing more at large, by way of exercise; for it will 
nut e\ cn drink salt water, and does not prey on fish, 
or indeed live on any kind of animal food. The 
general size of the Hipj)opotamus seems to be nearly 
e(|ual to that of the Uhinoceros, and it is some- 
times even superior* Its form is highly uneouth; 
the body being extremely large, fat, and round ; 
the legs very short and thick ; the head very 
large ; tlie mouth extremely wide, and the teeth 
of vast strength and size ; more jrarticularly the 
tusks or canine teeth of the lower jaw, which 


* ^ Authors vary considerably in their accounts of the size of this 
animal. It is said that some specimens have measured seventeen 
feet in length, seven in height, and fifteen in circumference, the 
head alone measuring three feet and a half, It is added, that 
twelve oxen have been found necessary to draw one ashore which 
had been shot in a river, HasscUjuist says the hide is a load for a 
Camel* 
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are of a curved form, subcylindric, striated in a 
longitudinal direction, and obliquely truncated 
or cut off at their extremities : they sometimes 
measure more than two feet in length, and weigh 
upwards of six pounds each. Those in the upper 
jaw are inucli smaller. Tlie front teeth in the 
upper jaw are of moderate size : those of the 
lower jaw arc very strong, of a somewhat coni- 
cal form, slightly pointed, and project forwards 
almost horizontally : the lips are very thick and 
broad, and arc beset, here and there, with scat- 
tered tufts of strong, short bristles : the nostrils 
are rather small : the eyes small and black : the 
ears small, slightly pointed, and limxl internally 
with short soft hair: the tail is thick, short, slight- 
ly compressed, si)aringly covered with hair, and 
marked by several strong circular wrinkles : the 
feet are very large, and are divided into four seg- 
ments or toes, each armed or covered with a strong 
short hoof. The whole animal is covered with 
short hair, v hich is much more thinly set on the 
under parts than on the upper. The Hippopo- 
tamus, Avhen just emerged from the uater, ap- 
pears of a palish broAvn, or mouse-colour, with a 
blueish or slate-coloured cast on the uppei' parts ; 
and the belly is flesh-coloured, the skin a[)pearing 
through the hair. When perfectly dry, the colour 
is an obscure brown, without any of the blueish 
cast. The skin is most excessively tough and 
strong, except on the belly, uhere it is consider- 
ably softer. This animal is the Bdiemolh of the 
sacred Avritings, where it is poetically described as 
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drinking up a river, and having bones as strong 
a^ brass*, and ribs of iron. Its voice is a peculiar 
kind of interrupted roar, between that of a bull 
and the braying of an Elephant. When on land, 
it moves in a soniewbat slow anjl awkward 
manner, but if pursued, can run with consider- 
ate speed, aiul directly plunging into the wa- 
ter sinks to the bottom, and pursues its- progress 
bencatii. It is observed to be extremely cautious 
of making its airpcarance by day ; especially in 
.sucli places as are mucli frequented by mankind; 
scarcely lifting its nose above the surface while 
breathing; but is fearless in rivers which run 
through unfre(juented regions ; where it is occa- 
sionally seen to rush out of the water v’ith sud- 
<lcn impetuosity, trampling down every thing in 
its way ; and at such times is, of course, highly 
dangerous. It is, however, naturally of a harm- 
less ilisjjosition ; not attacking other animals, but 
merely committing havoc in ])lantations of maize, 
rice, sugar-canes, ttc. and <iestroying the roots 
of trees, by loosening them with its vast teeth. 
It is capable, notwithstanding its great bulk, of 
swimming very swiftly. Sometimes liipjjopotami 
arc seen going in herds, or c.ompanies, to the dis- 
tance of some miles from the bank ot a river, in 
quest of food. If wounded in the water, they be- 
come furious, and are said to attack the boats or 
canoes from whence the injury proceeded, and 
cither overturn or sink them, by biting out large 


* Job. c. 40, 
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pieces fioin the bottom. The Hippopotamus 
sleeps in the small reedy islets which are found 
here and there in the rivers it frequents. In 
such spots it also brings forth its young ; having 
only one at a birth, which it nurses wdth great 
care for a considerable time. The young is ca- 
pable of being tamed, anti \vc are assured by 
Belon that he saw one so gentle as to shew no 
inclination to escape, or to dd any kind of mis- 
chief wdien let out of the stable in which it was 
kept. 

These iuiimals are said to be most successfully 
taken by preparing pitfals for them, of large size, 
near the rivers. They arc also occasionally shot, 
or killed w ith harpoons. Their flesh is reckoned 
good by the Africans, and the fat is stiid to be a 
fine kind of lard. But it is chiefly on account of 
the teeth, and more particularly of the tusk.s, tliat 
this animal is killed ; their hardness being supe- 
rior to that of ivory, at the same time that they 
arc not so subject to become yellow ; for wdiich 
reason they are much used by the dentists. The 
skin, from its great thickness and strength, wiien 
dried, is used by the African nations for bucklers 
or shields, and is said to be proof against the 
stroke of a bullet ; and indeed the living animal, 
if shot at any wdiere but on the head or the belly, 
is scarcely vulnerable ; the tough skin causing a 
bullet to glance from its surface. 

The Hippopotamus was known to the ancient 
Romans, and we are told by Pliny that Scaurm- 
treated the people, during his a;dileship, with the 
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sight of four crocodiles, and one Hippopotamus. 
They were exhibited in a temporary lake prepared 
for the purpose. Augustus is also said to have 
exhibited one on his triumph over Cleopatra. 
The animal, however, was not so far noticed as to 
have been properly described by the ancients; 
neither Aristotle nor J’iiii} giving accurate ac- 
counts of it nor was it till about the beirinnins: 
of the seventeenth- century that it could he said 
to be justly described. At that periotl Zerenghi, 
an Italian surgeon, printed at Naples a tolerably 
accurate description, acconipauicd by a figure 
from the dried skin. 'Hie siime figure is also rc- 
j)catc(l in Aldrovandus, iS;c. It is but lately that 
the full history of the animal has been known, 

„ and that accurate and satisfactory representations 
of it have been published ; and this has been 
chietly owing to the laudable and zealous efforts 
of Dr. Sparmann, Colonel Cordon, Mr. Mas- 
son, and others, in examining the living animal 
in its native regions, and by their observations 
contributing to complete the descriptions of na- 
turalists. 

The largest female Hippopotamus killed by Co- 
lonel Gordon was about eleven feet long, and the 
largest male, which always exceeds the female in 
size, about eleven feet eight inehes. Mr. Bruce, 
however, speaks of Hippopotami in the lake Izutia 
of more than twenty feet long. 

The Hippopotamus has only a single stomach, 
and does not ruminate : the stomach, however, 
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has certain cells and divisions, analogous, in some 
degree, to those of the Gamel. 

Mons. Sonnini thinks it not improbable that 
there may in reality exist two species of Hippopo- 
tamus ; one of which confines itself entirely to 
rivers and fresh waters, and the other to the sea. 
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TAPIR, TAPIR. 


Generic Character. 


Dentes Primores in utraque 
maxilla clec(im? 

Laniarii^ solitarii, Iilcurvati. 

Molares utrinque quinque, 
latissimi. 

Pedes ungulis tribus, anticis 
ungula succenturiata* 


j PronUteeth in both jaws ten? 


j Canine-teeth in both jaws sin- 
gle, incurvated. 

Grinders in both jaws five on 
each side, very broad. 

' Feet with three hoofs, and a 
false hoof on the fore^feet. 


AMERICAN TAPIR. 

Tapir Americanus. Lin, Syst, Nat, Gmcl, p. 216, 

Brown Tapir^ with lengthened snout. 

Hippopotamus terrestris. //. pedibm postick tmukk* Jmu 
Syst, Nat, edit, 10. p, 74. 

Danta. Niemnb, Hist, NaL p- 187, Jemst, Quadr, p, 216, 
Anta. Marcgr, Bras,p. 229. 

Sus aquaticus multisulcus. Barr, Fr, Eqnhi, p, 160. 
Long-nosed Tapiir, Pennant Qimdr, i, p, 163. 

Le Tapir. Bnf, 11, p, 444. pL 43. and SuppL 6* p, 1, pi, i. 

Xhe Tapir, with respect to the size of its body, 
•niiay be considered as the largest of all the native 

* In the Gmelinlan edition of the Systema Natur*, the generic 
characters of this animal are somewhat diflerently given 5 the ca- 
nine-teeth being said to be wanting ■, but 1 think we may depend 
on the description of the teeth by Mons. Bajon, published in the 
Blemoirs of the French Academy. 
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ljuadrupcds of South America, except the lately 
iliscovered Eqnus bisulcm’ of Wolina. When full 
grown it is nearly equal to a heifer. In its ge- 
neral form it bears some distant resemblance to 
the Hippopotamus, and in tlic earlier editions o" 
the Systenui Natiuan was ranked by Linnieus in 
that genus, under the title of Hippopotamus 
terrestris. By others it has been considered as 
more allied to the Hog, and hits been called Sus 
qimficus multistdcHx, or Water Hog with finger- 
ed hoof. But, in reality, the Tapir cannot pro- 
perly, be associated, otherwise than by a dis- 
tant general alliance, with any other quadruped, 
and forms a peculiar genus. It is of a gregarious 
nature, and inhabits the woods and rivers of the 
eastern parts of South America; occurring from 
the isthmus of Darien to the river Amazons ; feed- 
ing chiefly by night, an<l eating sugar-canes, 
grasses, and various kinds of fruit. Its colour is 
an obscure brown, the skin itself being of that 
cast, and covered sparingly v ith somewhat short 
liair: the young animal is said to be Commonly 
spotted Avith white. 4 he male is distinguished by 
a kind of short proboscis or ti’unk, formed by tlie 
prolongation of tlie upj)v‘r lip to some distance be- 
yond the lower ; this part is extensile, w rinkled 
at the sides, and in some degree resembles that 
of the Elephant on a smaller scale, though not 
of the same tubular structure : the neck is very 
short, and furnished above with a rising mane ; 
the body is thick and licav}’ ; the back much 
arched ; the legs short ; the fore-feet divided intb 
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four toes with pointed hoofs ; the hind into three 
only : the tail is very short, thickish, and point- 
ed. The female is said to be destitute of the pro- 
boscis *. 

In its manners this animal is perfectly, harm- 
less; endeavouring merely to save itself by flight 
when pursuetl, plunging into some river, if at 
hand, and swimming with great readiness, and 
even continuing, for a considerable time under 
water, in the manner of the Hippopotamus. The 
young is easily tamed, and may be rendered do- 
mestic, as is said to be tire case in some parts of 
Guiana. In feeding the Tapir makes use of the 
trunk in the same manner as the Rhinoceros of 
its upper lip, to grasp the stems of plants, leaves, 
&c. Its most common attitude, v-hen at rest, is 
sitting on its rump, in the manner ot a dog. 

The Tapir has been occasionally imported alive 
into Europe. The flesh is considered by the South 
Americans as a wholesome food, though not very 
pleasant or delicate, and the skin serves toi vaii- 
ous purposes where a strong leather is requiied. 
the Indians make shields of it, which are said to be 
so hard that an arrow cannot pieua^ them. This 
animal sleeps much by day in tlie retiiod paits ot 
the woods, and is shot by the Indians with poi- 
soned arrows. When attacked hy dogs, it is said 
to make a very vigorous resistance. Its voice is 

It is thus described and figured by Mr. Allanland, but Mens, 
-nini, in his edition of Buffon, is inclined to doubt this circum- 


ICC. 
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a kind of Avliistle, Avhich is easily imitated, and 
thus the animal is often deceived and trepanned.. 
It is rather slow in its motions, and of a some- 
Avhat inactive disposition. 

The Tapir produces but one young at a birth, 
of Avhich it is extremely careful ; leading it 
early to the Avater, in order to instruct it in swim- 
ming, &G. 

Mons. B^on, a surgeon at Cayenne, has com- 
municated some A-ery good observ'ations on this 
auimal io the French Academy of Sciences for 
the yekr 1774 !, Avhich are inserted into the sixth 
supplemental A’oliime of the Count de Bulfon's 
Natural History. 

“ The figure of the Tapir,” says iMous. Bajon, 

‘ ‘ bears some general resenilrlance to that of a Hog ; 
but he is of the height of a small mule ; having an 
extremely thick body, and short legs. He is co- 
A'ered Avitlt hair of a longer kind than the horse or 
ass, but not so long nor thick as that of a hog. 
His mane, whicli is strait, is but little longer than 
the rest of the hair, and n'aehes from the top of 
the head to the shoulders : the head is large and 
long ; the eyes very small and black ; the ears 
short, and somew hat like those of a iiog. He is 
provided Avith a trunk on the upper lij) of near a 
foot long, the movements of wliicli are extremely 
supple, and in which resides the organ of .smell, 
as in the Elephant, and which lie extends in order 
to grasp fruits, &.c. The two nostrils part the 
end of the trunk, '^fhe tail is only two inches 
long, and is nearly naked. The hair of the body 
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is of a somewhat deep brown ; the limbs short and 
thick; the feet veiy large, and rather rounded; 
the fore feet have four toes, and the hind three ; 
all the toes are covered with a hard, thick hoofj or 
horn. Though the head is very large it contains 
but a very small brain ; the jaws are much elon- 
gated, and furnished, in general, with forty teeth; 
but sometimes there are more, and sometimes 
fewer. The incisors are sharp-edged, and are the 
teeth which vary as to number. After the in- 
cisors wc lind a canine tooth on each side, both 
above and below, which have a good deal of 
resemblance to those of a Hoar : w e . r;n find a 
small space or interval witliout teeth ; and then 
follow the grinders, whicli are very large, with 
>ery broad surfaces.” 

“ On opening this animal,” says M. Bajon, 
“ the first thing that struck me w^as, that it was a 
ruminating animal. Though the feet and teeth 
have no analouv w'ith those of other ruminatiny- 
animals, yet the Tapir or jNlaipouris iias three re- 
ceptacles or stomachs, Av hich are commonly full ; 
and especially the lirst, a\ Inch is filled like a bal- 
loon, This stomach ansAvers to the first stomach 
of an Ox, but here the cancellated or honey-comb 
part is not distinct, but the tAvo parts form one 
/tTavity : the second or next stomach is the plaited 
or laminated one, Avhich is also very considerable, 
and much resembles that of an Ox ; Avith this dif- 
ference, that the lamina or plaits are much small- 
er, and the coats much thinner ; lastly, the third 
stbmach is the least, and the thinnest, and has. 

V. II. p. II. 30 
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only simple rugae in its interior, and I have al- 
most constantly found it full of completely cH- 
g’ested aliment. The intestines arc not very large, 
but are very long, and the scybala resemble those 
of a horse. ” 

This description of the interior parts of the Ta- 
pir is ho\vc\er declarctl by the Count de Button 
• to be erroneous in a very im])ortant particular; 
and as forming an interesting subject of cennpara- 
tive anatomy, I shall here give the general tenor 
of his observations. 

“ I am; obliged,” says the Count de Button, 
“ to Contradict a ])art of tliis account of IMons. 
Bajon, and to alfirm tliat the 'I'apir or Maipouri 
is not a ruminant animal. VV'e had lately here a 
living Tapir which bore its voyage very well, and 
was stationed near Paris ; but which happened to 
tlie not long after. Of this event 1 had timely 
notice, and, accompanied by Mons. .Mertrud, a 
very able surgeon, 1 requested him to ojjen the 
animal, and e.vaminc its interior structure ; an 
examination for which he was perfectly well (pia- 
lilied, having, under the inspection of Mons. 
Daubcuton, dissected most of the animals de- 
scribed in the course of my work ; and who joins 
to a perfect knowledge of anatomy, the highest 
degree of dexterity in his operations. This dis- 
section was made in my presence, and the results 
were drawn up by jMons. Daubenton the younger: 
Mons. de Seve, my draughtsman, was also pre- 
sent. Instead of three stomachs, as described by 
Mons. Bajon, we found only one; the size ’O 
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■which was indeed very large, and straitened or 
contracted in two places, but was still a single 
viscus, a simple uniform stomach, opening into 
the duodenum, and not consisting of three distinct 
and separate stomachs, as represented in M. Ba- 
jon’s account. Yet it is not astonishing that he 
should have fallen into this error, since one of the 
most celebrated anatomists in Europe, Dr. Tyson, 
of the Royal Society of London, fell into a similar 
error in dissecting the Peccari or Tajassu of Ame- 
rica, of which he has yet given an excellent de- 
scription in the Philosophical Transactions. Tyson 
assures us, as M. Bajon does with icspect to the 
Tapir, that the Peccari has three stomachs, though 
it really has but one, {>artcd a little, like that of 
^the Tapir, by two strictures or contractions, 
which seem, at first, to indicate three stomachs. 
It is therefore certain that the Tapir lias only 
one .stomach, and that it is not a ruminating ani- 
mal ; and accordingly that now' under considera- 
tion was never seen to ruminate during the time 
of its liv ing here ; and its keepers fed it w ith 
bread, grain, &c. This mistake of M. Bajon does 
not prevent us from acknowledging that his me- 
moir contains many excellent observations and 
remarks. The female, he observes, is always small- 
er than the male, • and has a w'eaker or less pierc- 
' ing voice. One of the females which he dissected 
w'as six French feet in length, and appeared never 
to have produeed young ; its teats were tw'O in 
nuniber, and resembled those of the ass. The Ta- 
pir k far from deserving the name of an amphi- 
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bioiis animal, being continually on the surface of 
the ground, near the sides of hills, and in day 
y)laces ; and if it occasionally frequents marshy 
ground, it is chiefly in <juest of sustenance, anc 
because it finds there a greater quantity of v^ege- 
tables than on more elevated spots : but as it daubs 
itself much, during its wanderings in such places, it 
goes every morning and evening in search of some 
river or lake, in A\ luch it may swim and wash it- 
self. Notwithstanding its clumsy appearance, the 
Tapirswims extremely w ell, and tlives most readily ; 
bufejc^not continue longer under Arater than any 
othef terrestrial (|uadrupcd, and is obliged every 
now' and then to put out its trunk in order to re- 
spire. Wlien j)ursued by tlogs, it runs, if possible, 
to some river, wliich it crosses, and thus eludc.^, 
their pursuit. It does not eat fish ; its only nou- 
rishment being vegetables, and especially the 
young shoots of plants, and such fruit as it finds 
under the trees. It Avanders ehielly by night, ex- 
cept in dull rainy weather, when it appears by 
day. It is a solitary, gentle, timid animal, fij ing 
at the least noise, and having a very quick ear.” 

M. Bajon kept one of these animals, Avhich had 
been taken young, and Avhich soon grew' tame, and 
acquireda strongattachment tohim, distinguishing 
liim in the midst of many other persons, licking 
his hands, and following him like a dog; and 
Avoidd often go out alone into the avooiIs, to a 
great distance, but ahvays returned early 
eyening. IVI. Bajon assures us he saAV oiu 
ran tame al)Out the streets at Cayenne ; but 
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on being seized, in ordci' to be put on board a ves- 
sel, to be brought over to Europe, as soon as it 
was on board became so iiinnanageable as not to 
be confined, breaking the very strong cords w'ith 
which it was tied; and throwing itself overboard, 
escaped to sliore, and got to a considerable dis- 
tance from the totni. It was supposed to be 
lost, blit returned into the to\rn in the even- 
ing. As it was tletermincd to reimhark it, great 
precautions Avere taken accordingly ; but Avhieh 
only succeeded for a certain time ; for, during the 
vo^uige, about half way between America, and 
France, a stfirm happening to arise, it became 
again outrageous, broke its bonds, and rushing 
out of its place of confinement, committed itself 
to tile ocean, and AV'as never recovered. 

From the above liistory of the Tapir it will suf- 
ficiently ajipear, thal, though ranked under a dis- 
tinct genus, this animal has in some particulars a 
considerable aifinity to the llippojmtamus. 



SUS. HOG. 


Generic 


Character, 


Dentes Primores superiores 
quatuor, convergcntes. 

Inferibres sex, promlnentes. 

Lantarii superiores duo bre- 
viores. 

Inferiores duo exserti. 

JRostrum truncatum, promi- 
nens, mobile. 

Pedes bisulci. 


Front-teeth in the upper jaw 
four, converging. 

In the lower jaw six, project- 
ing. 

Canine^teethy or Tusks, in the 
upper jaw two, rather short. 

In the lower jaw two, long, 
exserted. 

Snout truncated, prominent, 
moveable. 

Feet cloven. 


HIS genus is in some points of an ambiguous 
nature, being allied to the Pecora, by its cloven 
hoofs, ancj to the Ferte, in some degree, by its 
teeth ; yet differing widely from both in many re- 
spects. The internal structure of the feet al^o 
approaches to that of the digitated quadrupeds, 
while that of some other parts is peculiar to this 
’"’^enus alone. It may, therefore, b# allowed to 
form at once a link between the cloven-footed, 
the whole hoofed, and the digitated quadrupeds. 
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COMMON HOO. 

Sus Scrofa. S. durso antice setow, c.awla pilosa. Ijn, 

Nat. p. 103 , 

Hog with the body bristled in from, and with hairv tail, 

Aper. G««. Quudr. J46. AMr. himilc. 1015. 

Sus. Gesn. Qimir. 6‘/2. Atdr.hhulc. 

Sanglicr, Verrat, Cochon, &:c. Ruff. 5. p. 99. pi. 14. if). 17. 

Common Hog. Pcmiaut Qmdr. i. p. 140. 

The Wiki JJoar, the stock or original of the com- 
mon domestic Hog, is a native ktf almost all the 
temperate parts both of Enrojte and Asia, aitd 
is also found in tlie upper parts of y\frica. It is a 
stranger to the Arctic regions, and is not indi- 
genous to the British isles. 

The Wild Boar inhabits tvoods, living on vari- 
ous kinds of vegetables, viz. roots, mast, acorns, 
&c. &c. It also occasionally devours animal 
food*. It is, in general, considerably smaller than 
the domestic Hog, and is of a dark blinded grey 
colour, .sometimes blackish; but when onlyayear 
or two old, is of a pale rufous or dull yellowish 
brown cast ; and when quite }'ouug, is marked by 
alternate dusky and pale stripes ilisposed longitu- 
dinally on each side the body. Between the bristles, 
next the skin, is a finer or softer hair, of a kind 
of M'oolly or curling nature. The snout is some- 
what longer in proportion than that of the domestic 


* Wild Boars have often been observed devouring horsc-ftcsh left 
|n the woods, and the skin of the Roebuck : the claws of . birds have 
also beun found in their stomachs.~Rtf^o;/. 
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animal ; but the principal difference ii? in the su- 
perior length and size of the tusks, which are of- 
ten several inches long, and are capable of inflict- 
ing the most severe and fatal Avounds. 

The hunting of the Wild Boar forms one of the 
amusements of the great in some parts of Ger- 
many, Poland, &c. and is a chace of some dh’fi- 
culty and danger ; not on account of the swift- 
ness, but the ferocity of the animal. 

“ Wild Boars,” says Buffon, “ Avhich have not 
passed their third year, are called by the hunters 
Beasts of Company ; because previous to this age 
they do not separate, but follow their common 
parent. The}'' never wander alone till thiy ha\ e 
acquired sufficient strength to resist the attacks 
of the Wolf. These animals, A\'hen they ha\x’ 
young, form a kind of flocks, and it is upon this 
alone that their safety depends. When attacked, 
the largest and strongest front the enemy, and by 
pressing all round against the weaker, force them 
into the centre. Domestic Hogs are also observed 
to defend themselvxs in a similar manner; Tlie 
W’ild Boar is hunted Avith dogs, or killed by sur- 
prise, during the night, Avhen the moon shines. 
As he flics sloAvly, leaves a strong odor behind 
him, and defends himself against the dogs, and 
often Avounds them dangerously, fine hunting- 
dogs are unnecessary, and Avould have their nose 
spoiled, and acquire a habit of moA'ing slowly by 
hhnting him. Mastiffs Avith very little trainir 
are sufficient, The oldest Boars, which are knr ' 
by the track of their feet, should alone be hunre 
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a young Boar of three years old is difficult to be 
attacked ; because he runs very far without stop- 
ping ; but the old Boars do not run far, allow the 
{logs to come near, and often stop to repel them. 
During the day the Boar commonly keeps in his 
soil, Avhicli is in the most seciuestered part of the 
Avoods, and comes out by night in quest of food; 
and in summer, when the grain is ripe, it is easy 
to surprise him among the cultivated fields, which 
he frequents every night/’ 

As the Wild Boar advances in age, after the pe- 
riod of three or four years, he becomes less rlauge- 
rous, on account of tlic growth of his tusks, which 
turn uj), or make so large a eurv<* or flexure, as 
often ratht: !’ to impcfic than assist his intentions of 
wounding with them. 

According to tlic Fanch newspapers for the 
year 1787, a Wild Boar of most extraordinary 
size was killed in the neighbourhood of (.'ognac 
in AiigotDnoia, Avhich had escaped a great many 
times from the hunters, had recei\ ed many gun- 
shot wounds, and had cost the lives of several 
dogs and men each time of attacking him. When 
this animal Avas at length slain, se\Tial bullets 
arc said to have been found between his skin and 
flesh. Mons. Sounini, wlio details this anecdote 
from the public papers*, obseiwes, that if the 
relation had not been given by hunters of distin- 
guished order, and too well acquainted Avith these 

Journal de Saintonge j Journal de Bouillon, seconde quinzaine 
^.vril, 1787, &c. &c. 
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animals to have made any mistake, we might ima- 
gine that this formidable creature, Arhich had long 
committed its ravages iu the park of Cognac, be- 
longed to a totally different species. It was of 
enormous size, with a very long head, a S’^ery 
sharp or pointed snout, and its mouth Avas armed 
Avdth teetli of a very singular form. Tlie hairs of 
the body Avere Avhitc ; those of the licad yelloArish ; 
the neck marked Avith a black band in form of a 
craA'at, and the ears large and strait; and Avhat 
appears surprising, considering its size, it Avas of 
uncommon sAviftness. 

To describe particularly the common or Domes- 
tic Hog would be superfluous. It may be suifi- 
cient to observe, that this animal prinei])ally dif- 
fers from the Wild Hoar in size, in having smaller,, 
tusks, and larger ears, Avhieh arc also somCAvliat 
pcntlent, and of a more pointed form. In colour 
it varies very considerably, but the prcA^ailing east 
is a dull yelloArish Arhite, marked orspotterl irregu- 
larly Avith black ; sometimes perfectly plain or 
unspotted, sometimes rufoiis, and sometimes to- 
tally black. The general habits of tliis creature 
are Avell knoAi n. Of all ({uadrupeds the Hog is 
the most gross in his manners, and has there- 
fore been pretty uniformly considered in all na- 
tions as the emblem of impurity. The Jews 
Arere strictly enjoined not to eat its flesh ; and iu 
.many parts of the Avorld, a similar prohibition is 
still in force ; since the Mahometans agree iu 
this respect with the Mosaic institutiom In most 
parts of Europe, oti the contrary, it constitutes^ a 
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principal part of the food of inankincL This ani- 
kial is ot a remarkably prolilic nature, bein^ 
eoiiK’times known to produce as many as twenty 
at a Ijirl h. 

"I'he Hog was unknown in America, on tlic dis- 
covery of that continent; but since its introduc- 
tion, appears to flourish there as much as in the 
old world. 

'J'hc varieties hi to which the Hog occasionally 
runs, chieily relate, as before observed, to size and 
colour. That called the Chinese Hog is of a \ ery 
small size, with a remarkably pendulous belly : its 
colour is conunonly black, and the skin often 
nearly baic. or less hairy than in the European 
kinds. 

The variety called the (lidnea Hog is distin- 

c. O 

guished by hav ing a smaller head than the com- 
inoii Hog, with long, slender, sharp-pointed ears, 
and naked tail reaching to the ground. Its colour 
is lufous, and its hair softer, shorter, and liner 
tfian in other kinds. It is said to be most com- 
mon in Guinea, and is considered by Linmeus 
as a distinct species, under the title of <SVcy iA>rc/yi‘. 
S. dorso postice setoso, canda longitudine pedum, 
umbilico cystifero. 

But the most remarkable variety of the Hog is 
that in which the hoofs arc entire and undivided. 
This is a mere accidental variety, which is, how- 
ever, observed to be more common in some couii- 
than in others, and is, according to Linmeus, 
infrequent in the neighbourhood ot Upsal in 

’ ;d.eu. It has been noticed by Aristotle and 
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Pliny, and is sai<I by the former to have been 
most common in Illyria and Pajouia. 

The age of the Domestic Hog is said to extend 
from fifteen to I wenty-ftve years, or even more. 


.liTHIOPIAN HOG. 

Sus ..IbthiopicUi;. S. sacculo 7 nolH sub oculls, Lin. Kaf. 
GmeL p. 220. 

Hog with wattles beneath the eyes. 

Aper OEthiopiciis. Fa f fas MisedL Zool, p, 16. f, 2. Spk\ 
ZooL 2. p. 3. t, II. p. 84. f. 5. /I 7. 

Sanglier du Cap Verd. Bu/f \ Suppl. 3. p. 76. pf. 11. 

iEthiopian Hog* Pennant Quadr. i*;y. 144. 

This animal is very much allied in its general 
appearance to the common Hog, but is distin- 
guished by a pair of large, flat, semicircular lobes 
or wattles, placed beneath the eyes ; the snout is 
also of a much broader form, anil is \'ery strong 
and callous : the ears arc large and ^ cry slightl} 
pointed: the tusks in the lower jaw are rather 
small ; but those in the upper jaw arc large, sharp, 
curved, and in the old animal bend u])waids in a 
semicircular manner tOAvards the forehead : there 
are no fore-teeth ; their place being supplied by 
very hard gums * : the skin of the face, imme- 
diately bcloAv the eyes, or above the broad lobes 
before-mentioned, is loose and Avrinkled, and on 
each side the corners of the mouth is a callous 


This at least was the case in the specimen at the Hague. 
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protuberance. The body is of a strong form ; the 
.tail slender, slightly flattened, and thinly covered 
with scattered hairs. The general colour of the 
whole animal is a dusky or blackish bronn. 

Iliis species is a native of the hotter parts of 
Africa, occurring from Sierra Leona to Congo, 
and to within about two hundred leagues of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It also occui s in the island 
of Madagascar. • 

It is a fierce and dangerous animal, and is said 
to reside principally in subterraneous recesses, 
which it digs with its nose and hoofs. When at- 
tacked or pursued, it rushes on its adversary with 
great force, and strikes, like the common Boar, 
with its tusks, w hich are capable of intlicting the 
most tremendous wounds. 

♦ 

This s])ccics has long ago been mentionctl by 
Dampicr and other travellers, but was not very 
distinctly known to Kuropean naturalists, till 
brought over some years ago, in a living state, 
to the Hague, wliere it was described by Mr. 
Allamand, Dr. Pallas, Mr. ^’u.^maer, ^c. and 
was afterwards introduccil into the supplcinent to 
the Count de Button’s Natural Historv. 



CAPE VEllD HOG. 


40'(i 


Sus Africanus. S. dentibus primoribus duobus. Lin. Syst. Nat.. 

Gmel, p. 320 . 

Hog with two front teeth. 

Sanglier de Cap Verd. Bitff'. 14. p. 409. i_5. p. 148. 

Cape Verd Hog. Fennant Quadr. t.p. 146. 

The Cape V'^enl Hog has been generally con- 
founded Avith the former animal, from which, how- 
ever, it appears to differ very considerably; hav- 
ing a head of a mueh longer and slenderer form, 
with the upper ja\v' extending beyond the lower. 
In the upper jaw are also twm cutting teeth, and 
six in the lower : the tusks are very large and 
thick, but those of the lower jaw much larger^ 
than those of the upper : the ears are rather nar- 
row, pointed, and tufted with long bristles or 
hairs : the whole body is also covered w ith long, 
weak, or fine bristles, of which those on the 
shoulders, belly, and thiglis, arc much longer 
than on other parts : the tail is thin, and termi- 
nates in a longish tuft. Ihe colour of this animal 
is a palish brown. Its general size is that of a 
common Hog, but it is said sometimes to be 
found far larger. It is a native of Africa, ex- 
tending from Cape Verd to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 






babyroussa. 


Sus Babynissa. S. daitihus duobus camnis Jronti miatis. Uii. 
Spst, Kat. p, 104. 

Hog with the two upper tusks growing from the lower, part of 
the front. 

Porcus Indicus Babyroussa dictus. llai/. Quadr. p, g6. 

Homed Hog. Grew. Mus. Reg. Soc.p. ^f.pl, i. 

Babiroussa. Buf. 1^2. p. 379. and Svppl. 3. p. 19. pi. 12. 

Baby-Roussa. fennant Quadr. 1. p. nS. 

Tiif: Babyroussa is nearly of the size of a com- 
mon flog, but of a somewhat longer form, and 
with more slender limbs, and is covered, instead 
of bristles, with fine, short, and somewhat woolly 
hair, of a deep brown or blat;kish colour, inter- 
spersetl with a few bristles on the upper and hinder 
part of the back. It is also distinguislicd by the 
very extraordinary position and form of the upper 
tusks, which, instead of being situated internally 
on the edge of the jaw, as in other animals, aie 
placed externally, perforating the skin of the 
snout, and turning upwards toward tlie forehead, 
and as the animal advances in age, become so ex- 
trernel}' long and cur\ cd as to touch the forehead 
and continue their curvature dowm wards, by 
which means they must of necessity lose their 
power as offensive w'capons, which they probably 
possess in the younger animal ; the tusks of the 
lower jaw are formed as in the rest oi the genus, 
"and are also very long, sharp, and curved; but not 
of equal magnitude w ith those of the upper. The 
tepper tusks are of a fine hard grain, like that of 
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ivory: the eyes are small; the ears somewhat 
erect, and pointed : the tail rather long, slender, 
and tjttfted at the end ^vith long hairs. 

The Babyroussa is a gregarious animal, and is 
found in large herds in many parts of Java, Am- 
boina, and^^^^^^ other Indian islands. Their food 
is entirely of a vegetable nature, and they often 
feed on the leaves of trees. When sleeping or 
resting themselves in a standing' posture, they are 
said often to hook or support themselves by plac- 
ing the upper tusks across the lower branches of the 
trees. When pursued they will often plunge into 
a river, or even into the sea, if near, and can 
swim with great vigour and facility, and to a vast 
distance. The voice of the Babyroussa is said to 
resemble that of the common Hog, but it occa-. 
sionally utters also a strong or loud growling not(‘. 
It is sometimes tamed by the inhabitants of the 
Indian islands, and the flesh is considered as a 
wholesome food. 



PECARV. 


Sus Tajassu. S. clono ci/stifero, cauda nuUa* Idn, Kat. 

p. lOJ. 

Tailless Hog, with a glandular orifice on the back. 

Sues quibus umbilicus in tlorso. Aldt\ hhulc. p. 9 Sp* 

Taja^iik, ilarcgr. Bras. p. 229. P/v. Ind.p.^^ Tyson AcL 
Ang. n. 155. p. sao- ktiodr. 97. 

Pecari, ou Tajaqu. Buff, lo^pt 31. j)/. 3, 4, 

Mexican Hog. Ptnnant Quadr. i. p. 147^ ' ^ 

\ 

The Pccary is the only animal of this genus 
that is a native of the new world, where it is 
eliietly found in the hottest regions. Its size is 
considerably smaller than that of a coflGimon Hog, 
and it is of a short compact form. The whole 
animal is thickly covevctl, ou the upper parts, 
with very strong, dark-brown or blackish bristles, 
each marked by several } ello\v ish-AV bite rings ; so 
that the colour of the whole appears mottled with 
minute freckles or specks, and round the neck is 
ga’ucrally a whitish band or collar. The head is 
rather large ; the snout long ; the ears short and 
upright; the belly ncarl;y naked : there is no tail, 
and at the lower part of the back, or at some little 
distance beyond the rump, is a glandular orifice 
surrounded by sliong bristles in a somewhat ra- 
diated direction. From the oiifice exsudes a 
strong-scented fluiil, and this part has been vul- 
garly supposed to be the navel of the animal : the 
tusks in this species are. not very large. 

Xhc Pecary is a gregarious animal, and in its 
wiVl state is fierce and dangerous ; sometimes at- 

81 
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tacking the hunters ■with great vigour, and often 
ilestroyiag' the dogs are employed in its 

pursuit- It feeds not duly on vegetable sub- 
stau^i ;.but ':<^e?isionally on animals of various 
kiiidSf^^d is i^rticulafiy an enemy to snakes and 
attacking aiul (U'stroying even the 
rattIc-fi^|<?j';rwitJiout the least dread onittconve- 
nionce^ and ‘dbxterously skinning it, by holding 
it betwgpa its while it performs that opera- 

tion "^tii/its teeth!'^ It is also remarkable that the 

. > '.Oy.-' 

common' Hog, when translated to America, will 
atta^-and destroy the rattle-snake. 

1*^6 ^l^eibarjyiis cdnsiderccl as an agreeable food ; 
but the dp^j^l gland must be cut away as soon as 
the animal is; killed ; othcrw ise the whole flesh 
Avould be infected with an unpleasant flavour. 
i)r. Tyson has gi\'en an elaborate anatomical de- 
scription of this sp(‘cies in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions ; but, as has been already oljserved, under 
the article Tiqui\ appears to have enferfainetl an 
erroneous idea relative to the structure of the sto- 
mach. 

According to Mons. de la Horde, a corn spondent 
of the Count de Bufibn, there are two distinct 
races of the Pecary, one of which differs in being 
of smaller size, and of a lighter or more ferrugi- 
nous colour. 
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ordIr 

cet£. 


W ’HAL E S, 

OR 

FISH-FORMED J}LJ3IMJ^, 

Tr'lll',1 Cetaceous Animals, or Whales, however , 
nearly approximated to I'ishes by external form, 
anti residence in the waters, are in reality to be 
consideretl as aquatic Mammalia; for though trom 
their general shape, and seeming' want of feet, 
they a'jrpcar, at first ^'iew, widely removed fiom 
that class, vet we find on examination that theii 
whole internal structure resembles that of other 
Mammalia, and that their skeleton is formal on 
the same plan ; differing only in the want of hind 
legs, the peculiar structure of the tail supplying 
that defect, being extremely strong and tendinous, 
and slightly divided into two horizontal lobes, 
but not furnished with internal bones. 

Their lungs, intestines, &c. arc formed on the 
same plan as in quadrupeds. They ha\c also 
warm blood, and, like other Mammalia, sue e 
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their young. It is therefore unnecessary to add, 
that their true arrangement must be in the same 
class; but strongly is the vulgar or popu- 
lar respecting these animals impicsscd on 

the mhd, .that to this hour they are consideicd 
as Pl^j^'jbyHhe mass of mankind ; uho, not ha\- 
ing eitftcr time oi* inclination to become scientifi- 
cally acquainted with the objects of cication, find 
some difficulty in conceiving ‘how a Whale can 
be thing but a fi^ll. It shoidd also be added, 
that in compliance uith this popular piejudice, 
even Willoughby vas induced to admit tlu* 
Whales into his Ichthyology, INlr. Pennant to ex- 
clude thehi from his uotk on quadni])cds, and 
still more latch, Dr. Bloch to inseit the Poij)oisc 
in his Ilistoiy of I'ishcs. 

Much confusion and inaccuidcy has prevailed 
with respect to the exact detennination of tlie 
species in this tiihc, and it is {•hicfly to the ex- 
ertions of modem naturalists and physiologists 
that we owe our piincipal knon ledge of the sub- 
ject ; tlie descriptions gi\cu by the ancient w litcis 
being often- very vague and unsati.sfactoiy . 'llu 
excellent obseivations of tlie late Mr. lluntcf, 
published in the Pliilosophical d'lansaclions, ]ia\< 
contrihuted much to the anatomical histoiy of 
Whales; ixhile the moie exact <lis( i iinination of 
the species has been chiefly owinu to fannau'', 
Fahricius. Pallas, Schrtbtr, kr. 
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MONODON. NARWHAL 


Generic Character. 


In maxilla superlore, Tooth^ projecting from the 
exsertus, pra^Iongus, rec- upper jaw, very long, strait, 
tus, spiralis. spiral. 

Fistula respiratorla In vertice. Spiracle on the head. 


UNICORN NARWHAL. 

^^lonodon Monoceros. M, daite cornvformi spirali, rariua du^ 

, plici, recto, pra longo, exserto in maxilla auperion. Fab. Faun, 
UroenlancL p» 29. 

Narwhal with very long, strait, spiral, horn-like tooth (some* 
times two) in the upper jaw. 

Monodon Monoceros. Lin. Spsf, Nat. p. 105. 

Unicornii marinum. Mas. Worm* p. 282, 283. 

Narhvvah Kkin. M* pise. 2 .p. 18. 

TPhE Narwhal is a native of the nortliern seas, 
Avhere it is soinctimes seen of the length of more 

* There are sometimes two teeth 5 but as the animal is generally 
found with one only, and as the generic name Monodon is given 
from that very circumstance, I have taken the liberty (in older to 
avoid so palpable an absurdity) to alter Ihp generic character. 
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m 

than twenty feet from the mouth to the tail ; and 
is at once distinguishable from e\ ery other kind 
of Whale by its very lodg» horn-like tooth, which 
is perfectly strait, of a white or yellowish-white 
colour, spirally wreathed throughout its whole 
length, and giadually tapeis to a sharp point. It 
measures from six to nine or ten feet in leq^gtli, 
and proceeds from a socket on one side of the up- 
per jaw', having a large cavity at its base or root, 
running through the gi eater part of the whole 
length. In the young animals, and occasionally 
even ill the full grown ones, more fspi'cially in 
the males, there are two of tlu'se teeth, soinetinies 
nearly of equal length, and sometimes v( ry unequal 
iu this respect: they arc seated \crj close to each 
other at the base, and 'as their direction is nearly 
in a strait line, they diverge but little in their pro- 
gress towards the extremities. The Narwhal is how- 
ever far moie fre{|ucntly found with only a single 
tooth, the socket of the other being cither closed, 
or but obscurely visible, and now' and then the 
aj^edrance of a second tooth in an extremely small 
state, or just beginning to emerge, is perceptible; 
as if intended by Nature to supjily the place of 
the other, in case of its being broken or cast. The 
head of the Narwhal is short, and convex above; 
the mouth small ; the spiracle or breathing-hole 
duplicated Avithin ; the tongue long ; the pectoral 
fins small; the. back finless, widish, convex, be- 
coming gradually accuminated towards the tail, 
which, as in other Whales, is horizontal. The 
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general form the animal is rather long than 
thick in proportion to its size. The colour, u'hen 
young, is said to he .nearly, bfack, hut lighter on 
the belly but as tlie hnimal advances in age, it 
becomes marbled or variegated with black arid 
white on the back and sides, while the belly is 
nearly white. The skin is smooth, and tiiere is a 
considerable depth of oil or blubber beneath it. 

Tlie Narw hal ehietly inhabits the northern parts 
of Davis’s Streights. Its food is said to consist of 
the smaller kind of flat-fish, as v eil as of Actiifue, 
Medusic, and many other marine animals. It 
is principally seen in the small open or unfrozen 
spots towards the coasts of the northern seas. To 
such places it resorts in mnltitudes, for the con- 
ycniency of breathing, while at the same time it 
is sure of finding neai' the shores a due supply of 
food, and is very rarely seen in the open sea. It is 
taken by means of harpoons, and its flesh is eaten 
by the Greenlanders, both raw, boiled, and dried: 
the intestines and oil are also used as a food ; the 
tendons make a good thread, and the teeth ^’ve 
the .purpose of hunting-horns as w ell as the more 
important ones of building tents and houses : but 
before this animal became distinctly known to 
the naturalists of IhirojK', they were held in high 
estimation as the supposed horns of unicorns. 
Various medical virtues were also attributed to 
them, and they were even numbered among the 
articles of regal magnificence, A throne made 
for the Danish monarchs is said to be still pre- 
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♦ 

served in the castle of Rosenberg, composed en- 
tirely of Narwhal’s teeth ; the material being an- 
ciently cohsitleK'd %:^oi%valuable than gold. 

A specimen of this A'V'hale, measuring about 
eighteen feet, exclusive of the born or tooth, was 
some time ago stranded on the coast of Lincoln- 
shire, at no great distance from Boston, and was 
said to have been taken alive, so that the Nar- 
whal might now he numbered among the ani- 
malia rariora of the British Zoology. 


SPURIOUS XARWHAJ.. 

Monbdon Spurius. M* d^tibus duobm mimitis hi 7 naxUla aupe^ 
riore, darao pinnato. Fab, Faun, OnKuland, p, 31. 

• Narwhal with pinnated back, and two small teeth in the upper 
jaw, 

A SPECIES most allied to the Narw'hal, but not 
perhaps, strictly speaking, of the same genus : 

in the mouth, but from the extremity 
of iflie upper mandible project two minute, co- 
nic, obtuse teeth, a little curved at the tips, weak, 
and not above an inch long : body elongated, 
cylin/lric, black. Besides the pectoral fins, and 
horizontal tail, is also a minute dorsal fin. It 
must be numbered among the rarest of the Whales. 
Its ffeh and oil are considered as very purgative; 
inhabits the main ocean, seldom coming towards 
shore: feeds on the loligo: has a spiracle like 
other Whales. Both flesh and oil are eaten, but 
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not without apprehension, for the reason before- 
mentioned : generally found dead, being- very^el- 
dom taken living. i. h 'V ' 

Tlie above is the desefiption given by Fal)ri- 
cius, in his Fauna Grocniamiwa, and the animal 
seems to have been described by no otber author. 
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ML.E>^ik4‘ MYSTICETR 


Generic Character. 


Denlmm loco in maxilla su- 
periore laminae corneas. 
Fistula respirator ia diipl ici ori- 
ficio extettb supra caput. 


|| Horny Lamiiht in the upper 
I jaw in place of teeth. 

I Spiracle wltli a double cx:cr- 
* nal orifice on the top oi 
tlic head. 


(iRKAX M VSTICKXK, 


Salaena Mysticctus. B, Jiaribus ihwimis in rnafio eapitf, (hrso 
impinni. Lin, Syat, Nat, p, 105. 

Mysticete with ilexuous spiracles on the middle of the head, and 
finless back. 

laSSSna groenlandica. B. Jisiula duplki in f route y inaxillainfe* 
riore multo latiore, idn, Mus. Ad, iVid, i, p, 

Bal<ena vera Rondeletii, Balama llondcletii, Gesiieri & alioruin. 

WiUoMghh, pise, d5* 38. 

Wallfisch. Martens Spitzberg,p. 98. t. 9. 

Common Whale. Bennunt Brit. HuoL 3. p. 16, 

Mysticetus, or Great Northern Whale. Nat. JMisc. X'ol, 4. pi. 133. 

TThI S Whale is, as it were, the chief of the 
whole tribe, and, unless the Kraken be not a 
bilious existeuee, is the largest of all anin; •- 
ther of land or sea. Uefore the northern 
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fislierics had reduced the number ot tlie sj)ecie.s, 
it was no very iiucoimnon circumstance to find ^ 
specimens of an hundred feet iu Length, or even * 
longer. Such liowever arc now ^•ery rarely seen, 
and it is not often that they are found of more 
than sixty or seventy feet long. In its general ap- 
pearance this animal is ])cenliarly uncouth ; the 
head constituting nearly a tliird of the whole 
mass; the mouth is of prodigious amplitude; the 
tongue measuring eighteen or twenty feet iu 
Icngtli : the eyes arc most rlisproportiouahly small; 
iu the upper jaw is a vast number of very long 
and broad horny laminre, disposed in regular series 
;iloug each side : these arc po])ularly known by 
the nan\e of whalebone : on the top of the head is 
a double fistula or spout-liole through which the 
enormous animal diseliarges water at intervals, 
causing the appearance of a marine jet d'eau as- 
cending to a vast heiglit iu the air. Its common 
colour is black above and v hitc beneatli, i'ut m 
this circumstance it is known to vary. Its gene- 
ral residence is in the northern seas, v. here it has 
long constituted the nrincinal trade of the whale 
or oil fislicry. Its food is supposed to consist 
chiefly of dilferent kinds of Sepi:e, JMcdusa', and 
other juarine ]Mollusca. 

To the abov'c general tlescription of this mon- 
ster of tlic deep, I shall annex tiie account given 
by that faithful writer I’rederick Martens, in his 
work intitled yl t oil age to Spitzhcrgen. I shall 
o V . take the liberty to give the narrative a 
lat more connected and regular form than 
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it bears in the original work. Its honest simpli- 
city and accuracy must apologize for its tedious- 
ness. 

“ The Whale,” says Martens, “ for whose sake 
our ships chiefly undertake the voyage to Spitz- 
bergen, difl’ers from other whales in his fins and his 
mouth, w'hich is without teeth, but instead there- 
of hath long’, black, and somewliat broad horny 
flakes, all jagged like liairs. His fins are situafed 
at some distance behind the eyes, and are of a big- 
ness ])ropoi'tional)le to tlie animal, covered with a 
thick black skin, delicately marbled with white 
or yellow strokes, or as you see in marble trees, 
houses, or the like things represented ; or like the 
veins in some kinds of wood. In the tail of one 
of these fishes was marbled very delicately the 
number ]2‘i2, very even and exa^t, as if painted 
upon it on purpose. This marbling or variega- 
tion of the skin, which resembles parchment or 
vellum, gives the Whale an incomparable beauty 
and ornament. When the fins are cut, you find, 
underneath the skin, bones that look like unto a 
man's hand wlicn it is opened and the lingers ex- 
panded. lletwceu these joints there are stiff 
sinews, whicli fly up and rebound again if you 
fling them liard against the ground, as the sinews 
of a great fish, as of a sturgeon, or of some four- 
footed beast would do. \ on may cut pieces of 
these sinews of the bigness of your head ; they 
squeeze together when thrown on the ground, 
and so rebound very high, and as swift as an ar- 
row from the string of a long bow. Tiie Whale 
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hath no other fins but these two, wherewith he 
steers himself, as a boat is rowed with two oars. 
The tail doth not stand up, like the tails of fish, ' 
but lieth horizontally, as that of the Dolphin, &c. 
and it is three and a half or four fathoms broad. 
The head is the third part of the whole animal, 
and some have it still bigger. On the upper and 
under lip are short hairs before. The lips arc quite 
plain, somewhat, bonded like an *V, and they end 
underneath the eyes, before the two fins. Above 
the uppermost bended lip he hath black streaks ; 
some are darkish brown, and they are crooked as 
the lips are ; the lips are smooth, and quite black, 
round, like the quarter of a circle. When they 
draw them together, they lock into one anothei-. 
Within, on the uppermost lip, is the whalebone, 
bf a browm, black, or yellow colour, Arith streaks 
of several colours : the wdialcboncs of some w'hales 
are blue, and light blue, which tAvo are reckoned 
to come from young Avhales. .lust before, on the 
under lip, is a cavity or hole, Avhich the upper lip 
fits exactly into, as a knife into a sheath. I do 
really believe that he draweth in the Avater that he 
bloAveth out through this hole, and so I have also 
been informed by seamen. Within his mouth is 
the whalebone, all hairy as a horse’s hair, and it 
hangs doA^m from both sides, all about his tongue. 
The w halcbone of some Whales is somewhat bend- 
ed, like a ciineter, and others like a half-moon. 
The smallest whalebone is before, in his mouth, 
and behind towards his throat, and the middlc- 
n^ost is the largest and longest, being sometimes 
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about two or three men’s length, from whence 
may be conjectured how large the animal must 
be. On one side, all in a'^fdw, there are two hun- 
dred and fifty pieces whalebone, and as many 
on the other; making in all fiA’^e hundred, and 
there are still many more, for the cutters let the 
least of all remain, because they cannot easily 
come at it to cut it out, on account of the meet- 
ing of the two lips, where the space is very nar- 
row. The Arhalebone is in a flat row, one piece 
by the other, somewhat bending within, aifd^'to- 
wards the lips every where like a half-moon.^ It 
is broad at the top, Avlierc it stieketh fast to the 
tipper lip, every where o\ ergrown rrith hard wliite 
sincAvs toArards the root, so that betAveen tAvo 
pieces of Avluilebone you may put your hand. 
'I'liese Avliite sineu’s are of an agreeable smell,’ 
break very easily, and may be boiled and eaten. 
Wliere the AA^halebone is broadest, as underneath 
by the root, there groAV'cth small Avhalebone, the 
other greater, as you see small and large trees one 
among another in a Avood. I believe the small 
Avhalebone doth not groAv bigger, as one might 
think that some of the gi cat pieces thereof might 
come out, and that so this small Avhalebone might 
groAV up again in the room thereof, or as in chil- 
dren, the hair grows again Avhen cut ; but it is not 
so ; for it is from one end to the other of an e(|ual 
thickness, and full of long jacks, like horses liair. 
The whalebone is underneath narroAV and pointed, 
and all overgroAvn Avith liair, tiiat it may not huii 
that which is young but witljout the whaleboije 
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t a* h a cavity, for it is turned just like unto a 
, er wherein the Avatcr runs, where it lieth the 
over the other, like the shields or jjlates of ' 
wfish, or the pantiles of atsi house, that lye one 
r the other ; lor else it might easily wound or 
■ it the under lip. 

“ To cut the whalebone out is a paiticulai 
trade, and abundancuof iron tools arc used in the 
process. The lovyer pait of the whale's mouth is 
coinuionly white. The toiigiu', which is about 
the of a great fcatbei-bed, heth among the 
whafcone; l)eing very closely lied to the nndei- 
most chap oi lip. ft is white, with black spots at 
tlic edges, and consists ol a soil, spungy, lat .sub- 
stance, which cannot easily be cut, being at once 
tough and viclding; so that it is tlnowm away 
b> the Whalc-catchcis lor tliisuason; othciwise 
thev might get live, si\, or s(\cn baircls ot oil 
ftoin it. Upon the head is the lu/llcl, oi bump 
before the e^es and lins; and at the toj) ol it aic 
situated the spout-holts, one on tatli suU*, o\(i 
against each other, shaped like the lttt( i -S', or tluf 
hole on each side a \ioli)i. 1 loni these holes the 
M'hale blowcth or spouteth the walci , liticest of 
all when he is wounded, when it sounds like the 
roaiing ot the sea in a gicat stuim, oi as we heat 
the w’ind in very tempestuous wcathci : it may be 
heard at a league's distance, though you cannot 
see the tish by leuson ol the thick and toggj' 

The liead is not round at tie toit, but somewhat 
flat, and goes down sloping, like the tiling oi a 
h^use, to the under lip. Tito uudei lip is broader 
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than any part of the body, and broadest of all in 
the middle. In a word, the whole fish is shaped 
like a shoemaker's l^ty ifsyou look upon it from 
beneath. Behind l^e^lcnob or bump, bctweeii 
that and the fins, are placed the eyes, which are 
not much bigger than those of a bullo,j?k, Avith 
eyelids and hair like the human eyes. The crystal 
(crystalline humour) is not 4 niic:h bigger than a 
pea, clear, and transparent as qystal. The eyes 
of the VV' hale aic placed A cry low, almost ^|thc 
end of the upper lip. Some bring A\itM|lrem 
from Spitzbergen some bones Avhich they cj® the 
ears of the Whale, but this 1 can say nothing to, 
because I ncA cr saAV' an\' ; but very Avell remem- 
ber, that I have heard that they lie very deep. 
The AVhalc doth not hear A\ hen he spouts tlie 
A\'aterj Avhereforc he is easiest to be struck at thal 
time. Ills belly and back’" arc <{uite red, and 
underneath the belly they are commonly Avhite; 
yet some are coal-black. Most of tliose Avhicb T; 
saw Avere A\hitc. They look very beautiful Avhen 

c/ • 

the sun shines upon them, the sinall clear AvaATS 
of the sea that are over him glistening like silver. 
Some of them are marbled on the back and tail. 
Where a M’hale has been Avounded there remain- 
eth always a as hite scar. I understood fnmi one of 
our harpooners that he. once caught a Whale at 
Spitzbergen that Avas Avhitc all over. Half white 


* 1 suspect some mistake here} the back t)eint( in most of the 
Whale tribe of a; 4«i|k colour, ,, • 
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1 have myself seen, but one above the rest, which 
was a female, was a beautiful one: she was all 
over marbled black and yellow. Those that are 
biack are not all of the same colour ; for some are 
as black as velvet, others coal-black, and others of 
the colour of a tench. The Whale loseth its beau- 
tiful colours when it grows dry ; the black becom- 
ing brownish, and the white losing its clearness. 
When they are vcell, they are as slippery as an 
Eel f.;! ^ t one may stand upon them, because they 
are i ^ &ft that the flesh giveth way to our weight. 
The Iffitward skin is thin, like parchment, and is 
easily pulled off by the hand when the flesh grows 
hot by the fermentation of the inward parts after 
the animal’s death. The bones of the whale are 
liard, like those of large four-footed beasts, buc 
p6rous, like a spunge, and filled with marrow, 
and when that is consumed out', they will retain 
a great quantity of water, for the holes are large, 
those of an honeycomb. Two gr^at and 
strong bones hold up the under lip : they lie one 
against the other, and both together make a figure 
like a half-moon, but one by itself is like a quar- 
ter of a circle. Some of tliesc I have seen lying 

. on the coasts of Spitzbergcn about twenty feet 
long, of a white colour, as il calcined. The flesh 
of the Whale is coarse and hard, like that of a 
bull : it is intermixed with many sinews, and is 
very dry and lean when boiled, because the fat is 
only betw'een the flesh and skin. It suffered to 
lie a little, it soon becomes black and'i’tainted. 
I'lyat of the tail boils the tenderest, and is not 

• V, II. p. II. 3- 



quite So dry as that of the body. Wlieu ve ha-v r 
a mind to cat of a Whale Ave cut great pieces “ ' 
before the tail where it is four-square, ..^nd hoi. * 
like other meat : gObd beef I prefer far before ' 
yet rather than be starv'cd I advise to eat Whau 
flesh ; for none of our men dyed of it, and the 
Frenchmen did eat it almost daily ; flinging it on 
the tops of their tubs, and letting it lie till it \vas 
hiack ; and yet eating it in that condition. The 
flesh of the Whale, like that of Seals, is al^e, or 
by itself ; and the fat at the top thereof Ifa^een 
the flesh and skin. The fat is about six "ittches 
thick on the .back and belly ; but 1 iiave also 
seen it a foot thick on tlic fins, and more than 
two feet on tlie under lip ; hut Whales vary in 
this respect, like other anim.ils, according to size 
and health. In the fat are interspersed little 
sinews,' which hold the oil, as a sjiunge does 
water, which one may squeeze out : the other 
strong sinews are chiefly about the tail, vherc it is 
thinnest, for with it he turns and v inds himself 
about, as a ship i:^ turned by the rudder ; liis tins 
being his oars, and according to his si/e he rows 
himself along with them as swiftly as a biid flics, 
and nmketh a long track in the sea, as a gieat 
ship doth when under sail ; so that it lemains di- 
vided for a while. Over the fat is, besides the 
uppermost skin already described, another skin, 
about an inch thick, j>roportionable to the size of 
the Whale. It is coloured according to the co- 
lour of the animal ; if the Whale be black this i.s 
black also V if .on the qpntrary the outward or 
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f" ^httient-like skin be white or yellow, the thick 
nn'ler skin is of a similar colour. This thick skin, 
not tough or tenacious, but of ^ fungous tex- 
re, and of no use as an article of trade.' 

“ The food of the Whale is believed to be small 
sea-snails*, which float, in vast abundance, on 
the surface of the northern seas. Whether these 
alibrd such great nourishment I cannot tell. ' I ^ 
have been informed by others that aboUt liitland 
a sni^l Whale was caught, which had about a 
barr^^f Herrings in its belly. The middling- 
sized W'hales caught at Spitzbergen afford se- 
venty, eighty, or ninety cardth of fat. Our big- 
gest Whale was fifty-three feet long, and his tail 
three fathom and a half broad. Tlic Whale swings 
against the wind, like most of this tribe, and in-* 
tfeed as most large fishes do. They are sometimes 
found diseased and emaciated, having their pecu- 
liar disorders like other animals. The breasts of 
the female resemble those of a Cow, having simi- 
lar nipples : they are sometimes white, and some- 
times speckled with black and blue spots, in the 
manner of a plover's egg. They are said never 
to have more than one young at a time.” 

I must now take the opportunity of repeating 
what I have advanced in tlie Naturalist’s Miscel- 
lany, viz. “ It is to be lamented that in th? 
poetical descriptions of various striking scenes in 
natural history, the epithets by which many Ob- 
jects are distinguished, are, for want of due know- 


1 


* A spccUs of QWq^ the CUo of 
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ledge of tlie subject, improperly chosen, and ut- 
terly inconsonant with the character of the thinf 
intended ; by^hich means the description, ho> 
ever beautiful in point of language, fails in po? ‘ 
of accuracy. This is no where more striki^ > i* 
illustrated than in the august lines of ]\Iiltc 
l^lych the description of a sleeping whale is a. 
|ared by an epithet of all others least according 
with the nature of the animal. 


^ That sea^beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim th* ocean stream : 
Him haply slumbVing on th^ Norway foam. 
The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell. 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished motn delays,’ 


“ None of the cetaceous trilie are furnishetl with 
scales, or any thing analogous to tliein. It must 
be acknowledged however that this observation 
may appear in no small degree hypercritical, and 
that Milton by the expicssion oi scaly riad might 
only mean rough or scaly in the same sense that 
those epithets are applied to the bark of a tree 
or any irregular suifacc. There can be little 
doubt however that real atid proper scales were 
intended by the poet ; nor is it difficult to disco- 
ver the particular circumstance which impressed 
Milton wi|fe|his erroneous idea, viz. a ligure iu 
the works ’^^esner, so'injudiciously expressed as 
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to appear on a cursory vicAV as if coated with 
iarge scales, with a vessel near it with harpooners, 
‘S^c. over which is the observation of sailors often 
mistaking a whale for an island, and thus endan- 
gering themselves by attempting to anchor upon 
i.t. As the general learning’ and extensive read- 
ing of our great poet are so \v^ell known, it cajp., 
hardly be dpubted tliat he Aras conversant wiin| 
the writings of fle^ner, whose Avork Avas then t]p 
great ^depository of natural knowledge, and that 
the f!§ure and description there given left a last- 
ing impression on his mind,” 

The Whale is taken by being strnck Avith har- 
poons by several persons Aeho pursue him in boats, 
arranging themselves according to circumstances, 
and wounding the animal repeatedly, till faint Avith 
loss of blood, he at length expires, and lies floating 
on the surface. The harpoon is a sharp iron in the 
form of an arroAV head, fixed to u rod, and fur- 
nished Avith a vast length of line of proper strength. 
The Avounded Whale SAvims aAvay, often draAving 
both line and boat after him as SAvift as the Avind, 
spouting the Avater with violence, and tinging the 
sea all around Acith his blood. The noise, says 
Martens, may be heard as far as a cannon, but 
after having rcceiverl several Avounds at different 
intervals, it groAvs Aveaker, till at length it re- 
sembles that of the wind bloAving slightly into 
an empty vessel. This is a dangerous occupa- 
tion, and requiies great dexterity on the part of 
the adventurers. A long-boat, according to 
oui author, ‘ ‘ he valueth no mor^ :t|iah dust, for 
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he can beat it all in .shatters at a blow.” The 
desire of gain however is a sufficient temptation 
to those who u%4(Srtake this fishery, and the preK* 
fits seldom fail to refeompeuce their labours. / 

Though the dhkf residence of this and most 
other Whales is in the polar legions, j^et they 
^metimes stray into more tempeiate latitudes, 
'■^d are occasionally seen in very different paits 
the ocean from those in ■which they generally 
reside. 

The Whale is one of those animals A\hich were 
once considered as royal dishes ; and we are inform- 
ed that in ancient times, whenever one happened 
tq be throAvn on the British coast, the King and 
Queen divided the spoil; the King asseiting his 
right to the head, and her Majesty to the tail*.. 


FIN-BACKED MVSTICr.TE. 

Balaena Physalus. B. JiUula duplici in 7ncdio tapite, dorso n* 
tremojjuiua adiposa. Lin. Syht. Nat, p, 106. 

Mysticete with double on the head, and a fatty fin at 

the lower part of the back. 

Balaena trlpinnis ventre laevi. Bits. liegn. Anm, p, 352. n. 5. 
physalus bellua, s. Physeter, Gesn. Aquat.p, 8^1. 

Finnfisch* Matt.SpiUb. p, 125, t. 2. 

This species is of a much more slender foim 
than the preceding, which it equals in length: 
the head is rather narrow, the mouth very wide, 


* Comm, I. c. 4. Brit. Zool. See. 
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and the lips are marked by a number of oblique 
wrinkles or plaits in such a manner as to resem- « 
ble in some degree the appearance of a large 
twisted rope. The upper jaw is furnished with 
lamina? of whalebone, on the same plan as in the 
great whale, but smaller and shorter in proportion, 
and generally of a blneish colour. The general^ 
colour of this species is a dark or hlackisij,,olivci? 
on the upper parts, and whitish beneath. IVIar- 
tens compares the cadour to that of a Tench. On 
the lower part of the back is sitxiatcd a small 
thick or fatty fin, of about three or four feet in 
length, and of a somewhat sharpeuctl form. This 
animal swims with greater celerity and vigour 
than the great u hale, and is considered as much 
ntorc dangerous to attack, exerting such rapid 
and violent motions as to rentier the capture ex- 
tremely diihcult, and as the oil which it affords 
is much less plentiful than in tlu; former species, 
it is of course less an object of, pursuit. It is 
known to the fishers by the title of Fin-Tish, 
being easily tlistinguished by its back fin, as well 
as by its much more violent blowing anti spout- 
ing. It inhabits the same seas with the great or 
common Whale. 
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Ba^ia Boops. B.jistida duplici in rostro, darso extrcmo proi^m 
betantia cornea, lin, Spst. Nat. p. 106, Artedi.Gen, “jj, 
Spn. 107, 

Whale with double spiracle on the snout, and a homy protube-* 
ranee on the Hind part of the back. 

Bal^^a tripinnis, ventre rugoso, rostro acuto, Briss. Regn, 
Anim. p. 355, n. 7. 

Jupiterfisch. Anders, isl.p. ^^o, Cranz. Groenl.p. 146. 

]Pihe-beaded Whale. Painant Brit, Zool. i. p. 50. DaUHarw, 
p. 4io.n. 3. 

, This species measures fifty feet or more in 
length, and is found both in the northern and 
southern ocean. It i.s of a moderately slender 
form, but somewhat thick on the fore parts, aijd 
its colour is black above and white beneath : the 
tipper part of the belly is marked by numerous 
longitudinal plaits or wrinkles, the insides of 
which are of a red colour. The head is mode- 
rately large, and of a gradually tapering form, 
yet ending in a somewhat broad or obtuse tip. It 
has a double spiracle or blow-pipe on the head, 
the holes of which are approximated, and which 
it can close in such a manner by a common oper- 
culum, as to appear single : before the nostrils, on 
the head, are three rows of circular convexities : 
the lower jaw is rathef narrower than the up- 
per: the eyes are situated beyond the spiracles, 
on each side the head : the ears consist of very 
minute apertures behind the eyes j in the upper 
jaw are very numerous laminae of whalebone, ’not 
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above a foot in length ; and in the lower jaw is a 
cavity to receive them : the tongue is large, fat^ 
wiinkled, and liver-coloured, and from this tOT 
vvaids the throat hangs a loose skin like an'oper- 
culuin. The pectoral fins are large, obovate- 
cblong, entire on the posterior edge, but round- 
crenated on the anterior. Tlie dorsal fin is of a 
fatty-cartilaginous substance, and is situated 
the hind part of 'the back, above the vent; and is 
nearly perpendicular. Behind the dorsal fin runs 
a Carina, or sharp edge, as far as the tail, which 
is slightly divided into two somewhat pointed 
lobes. This species lives principally on a small 
spepies of Salmon, called the Salm^ arciicus, as 
well as on the Argonauta arctica and the Ammo- 
dytes Tobianus or Launce, When in the act of 
opening its mouth, it dilates the abdominal plaits 
or furrows, which lie in pairs, and on accoui\t of 
the- colour of theif internal surface, piescnt, at 
this juncture, a highly beautiful spectacle ; the 
fore part of the belly appearing as if elegantly 
striped with red. This species blows less violently 
than others ; and is often observed stationary, as 
it were, or as if sleeping on the surface, some- 
times lying on one side, and soinetimes striking 
out of the water, and flapping itself with its fins, 
as if to clear them from barnacles, &c. whieh 
occasionally adhere to them. It is a very timid 
animal, and always swims away from tlie Physeter 
Microps or Higk-P'lnned Cachalot, which is its 
great enemy. Its flesh and oil are used like those 
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of other rvhales ; and from the skinny flap at the 
toot of the tongue, as well as from the intestines, 
are prepared Avindorrs by the Greenlanders. 


BUNCHED 51YSTICETE. 

Balsena Gibbosa. B, dorso gibbaso, pinn\j dorsaii nulla, Idu. 
Syst, Nat. Gmel, p* 

Whale with one or more gibbous excrescences on the back, and 
without dorsal hn. 

Balsenagibbo unico prope caudam. Klein, M. P, 2, p, iz, 

Balsena gibbis sex, balaena macra. Klein. M, 1\ z, p, 13. 

Knotenfisch oder Xnobbelfisch. Anders. isL p, 325. Cranz. 

> GroenLp, 146. 

This species is a native of the northern seas, , 
and is said to be of the same general form svith 
the Great Whale, but of smaller size, and to 
have the back furnished with one or more tu- 
bercles : the variety Avith a single tubercle is 
found about the coasts of New England : the 
other, which has six tubercles along the back, is 
supposed to occur about the coasts of Greenlaml; 
but neither seem very accurately knoivn ; their 
whalebone is said to be of a pale or whitish co- 
lour. 
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Palana Musculus. U. fintuh duplid in fnmic, maxilla inferiort 
multo latiore. Jjn. S^st. jYat. p. 226. drhdi. Gen. 78. 
S//n. 107. 

Whale with double spiracle on the front, and lower jaw much 
wider than the upper. 

Balana tripinnis, ventre rugoso, roslro rotundo. firiss. 

Anim. p, n. 

Round-lipped Whale. Pawmt Brit. Zwl. p. 72. 

Tins is a native of the northei u seas, and seems 
much allied to the Pike-headed Mysticcte, but 
grows to a inucli larger size, having been found, 
it is sairl, of the length of seventy -eight feet, mea- 
suring thirty-Hve feet in girtli; the head is large; 
the mouth very wide ; the lower lip much broader 
than the upper, and seinicircularly turned at its 
extremity, while the ujiper is somewhat sharp or 
pointed at the tip. The laminar of whalelionc are 
black, ami short in proportion to the size of the 
animal, the longest not measuring more than 
three feet : the spiracle is double and placed on 
the front : the belly is marked by plaits or furimvs 
as in the Baltena Boops, and on the lower part of 
the back is a fatly liu. 7 ’lie colour of this species 
is black above and white beneath. In the year 
1692 a specimen was taken on the coast of Scot- 
land. Its dimensions were as above described ; 
the tongue measured lifteen feet and a halt in 
length, and the two sjiout-holes on the forehead 
were of a pyramidal form ; the pectoral lins ten 
feet long, and the tail eighteen feet lirpad. 
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Ealaena Rostrata, J5. m'mma rostro strictiore, dorso pinnato, la* 
minis oris albis, Fabt\ Faun. GrocnL p. 4. 

Small Whalcj with taper snout and adipose back fin. 

BaLxna rostrata. B. ore rostrato, dorsi pinna adiposa. Liru 
Si/s(. Nat. GmcL p. 226, 

Balaena minima, rostro iongissimo ct acutissimo. 31 uiL ZooL 
Dan. Prodr. p. 7. n. 48. , 

Rostrated Whale. Naturalist's Miscellanp, tvL 9. p. 304. 

This is by far tlu; smallest as well as the most 
elegant in its appearance of all the Mysticctcs or 
Whalebone Whales, being rarely known to attain 
the length of twenty-five feet. The head, upper 
part of the back, fins, and tail, are of a dark or 
bliicish-brown, but the sides and abdomen are of 
a beautiful white, with a very slight tinge of pale 
rose or flesh-colour, and are marked for more 
than half the length of the animal by very nume- 
rous longitudinal plaits or furroAvs : the eyes are 
small, as is also the head, and the snout is much 
more elongated than in any other species, gra- 
dually tapering to the extremity, Avhich is slightly 
pointed : the back fin is small, and situated at no 
great distance from the tail ; the pectoral fins are 
small and narrow, and the tail is divided into two 
longish and pointed lobes. The Avhole animal 
has an elegant fish-like form, and has none of 
that uncouth appearance which prevails in the 
larger species. 
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PHYSETER. CACIIAI^^ 


Generic Character. 


Dentes in maxilla inferiore. 7 uth visible in the lower jaw 

only.. 

fistula in capitc s. frontc* Spiracle on the head or snout* 


B L U X T -HEADED C A C H A L O T . 

Physeter Macrocephalus* V. dorso impimii, Jintula in cmw 
Lin, Spst. Nat. p, 107. Artcdi, Gen. 78. Syn, loS. 

Cachalot with finless back, and spiracle on the neck. 

Balaena* JwisL pise. p. 215. t. 41, 42, jyUl. kkth. A, i.f. 5. 

The Spermaceti Whale, Bro-dn Ju?n. p. 459, 

Blunt-headed Cachalot. Venmmt Brit, Zool. p, 59. 

The Parmacitty Whale, or Pot Wal Fish. Dale HarvS. p, 415. 

TT HIS Whale, which is one of the largest spe- 
cies, is scarcely inferior in size to the great Mys- 
ticete, often measuring sixty feet or more in 
length. The head is of enormous size, constitut- 
ing more than a third of the whole animal ; the 
mouth wide ; the upper lip rounded, thick or high, 
and much broader than the lower, which is of a 

♦ This expression, according to Fabricius, is not quite concct. 
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somewhat sharpish form, fitting, as it were, into a 
longitudinal bed or groove in the upper. The 
teeth, at l^st the visible ones, as mentioned in 
the character, are situated only in the 

lower jaw'j and when the mouth is closed, arc re- 
ceived into so many corresponding holes or cavi- 
ties in the upper : they are pretty numerous, ra- 
ther blunt, and of a somewhat conic form, with a 
very slight bend or inclination inwmds : there are 
also, according to Fabricius, small, curved, fiat- 
tish, concave, apd sharp-pointed teeth, lying al- 
most horizontally along the upper jaw, though, 
from their peculiar situation and size, they are 
not visible like those of the lower; being im- 
bedded in the fleshy interstices of the holes w'hicli 
receive the lower teeth, and presenting only their 
internal concave surfaces to meet the latter when ’ 
the mouth is closed. The front of the head is 
very abrupt, descending perpendicularly down- 
W'ards, and on its top, w hich has been improperly 
termed the neck by some authors, is an elevation 
or angular prominence containing the spiracle, 
which appears externally simple, but is double 
within. The head is distinguished or separated 
from the body by a transverse furrow or wrinkle, 
lire eyes are small and black; and the ears or 
auditory passages extremely smdll. About the 
middle of the back is a kind of spurious fin, or 
dorsal tulwjrcle *, of a callous nature, not move- 


* This it not constant, and seems to constitute the variety Sgared 
hy Schrchcr under the title of Physeter gibbosus. 
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able, and somewhat abrupt or cut off behind. 
The tongue is of the shape of the lower jaw, clav- 
coloured externally, and of a dull red within. 
The throat is but small in proportion' to the ani- 
mal. The body is cylindrical bej'ond the pecto- 
ral fins, growing narroM'cr towards the tail The 
colour of the w'hole animal is black, but when ad- 
vancetl in age grows whitish beneath. It swims 
Swiftly, and is said to be a violent enemy to the 
Squalus Cardianan or White Shark, which is some- 
times driven ashore in its endeavours to escape, 
and according to Fabricius, will not venture to 
approach its enemy even uhen dead, though fond 
of preying on otlier dead Whales. This Whale 
also devours the C^clopterus Lunipus or Lump- 
Fish, and many others. The Greenlanders use 
the tlcsh, skin, oil, tendons, &c. in the same man- 
ner us those of the ISaruhal. It is reckoned \ery 
dilhcult to take ; being very tenacious of life, and 
surviving for several dajs the wounds it receive.'* 
from its pursuers. 

It is in a vast cavity within the upper pari of 
the head of tliis Whale that the substance called 
spermaceti is found, which while fresh and in its 
natural receptacle, is nearly tluid ; but v hen ex- 
posed to the air concretes into opake masses : this 
substance being so universally known, it becomes 
unnecessary to describe it faither. 

A more curious and valuable production, the 
origin of which had long eluded the investigation 
of naturalists, is obtained from this animal, viz. 
lie celebrated perfume called Ambergris, wliich 
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is found ij^,l|irge masses in the intestines, being 
in reality no ^i^her than the foeces. 

A yei'y large specimen of this Whale was once 
strand® t^lthe coast of Norfolk ; and is particu- 
larly commemorated by Sir Thomas BroAvn, who 
seems to have' been desirous »f discovering Am- 
bergris in it, but was repelled by the intolerable 
foetor of the ^imal, which had lain several days 
in a state of pi^irefaction. Sir Thomas reintes the 
anecdote in iBis; usual forcible style, and appears 
to have been racier in doiytbt of what is now pretty 
well ascertained, viz. that this perfume has really 
the origin above described. 

“ In vain it was to rake for ambergriese in the 
paunch of this Leviathan, as Greenland disco- 
verei s and attests of experience dictate, that they 
sometimes swallow great lumps thereof in the sea, 
insufferable foetor forbidding that enquiry; and 
yet, if as Paracelsus encourageth, odure makes 
the best musk, and from the most fetid substances 
may be drawn the most odoriferous essences, all 
that Had not Vespasian's nose might boldly swear, 
here was a fit subject for such extractions. ” 
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Physeter Catodon. P. dono iwpinni, fofida m JJai, 

Syst. Naf. p. 107. Artedi. Gen. 78. 6>. 108.’^' 

Cachalot with ^nless back, and spiracle on the snout. 

Cetus minor bipinnis, fistula in rostro. Briss. Regti. Anim. 
p. 361. n. 4. 

Round-headed Cachalot. Pennant Brit. ZooL 3.p, 56. 

This species is of far inferior size, to the for- 
mer, measuring about ttv^eiity-fiv^ feet in length. 
In its general structure it is allied to the preced- 
ing, but has a smaller moiith in proportion, and 
is without any visible protuberance on the back. 
It is found in the northera seas. 

I must here observe that some of the species 
of Cachalot seem still but obscurely known, and 
there is a degree of confusion prevailing with re- 
spect to the synonyms of authors ; .the Physeter 
Catodon of Fabricius being a diflFerent species from 
this, viz. the P. Tursio of the Gmelinian edition 
of the System a Natura\ 



HALL EYED CACHALOT. 


Ph;|^tcc,l|l«;rop3, P. dorso, pinna longa, maxilla superiore hre 
gwre.WXdn. Spst. Nat. p. 107. Aitedi. Gen. 74. Spn, 104. 

Cachaldt wxth long dorsal fin, and upper jaw longer than the 
lower. 

Cetus triplnnis, 46 ntibus acutis arcuatis falcifonnibus. Briss, 
liegn'iyinim. pi 363 . «, 6 , 

‘ "pi 

This and soinctimes even superior 

size to ti|^^l^^|escribed species*, and is a native 
of the nortlii^viieas. The head is very large, and 
nearly half the length W the body : the eyes ex- 
tremely small, and tire snout slightly obtuse : on 
the back is a long and somewhat upright narrow 
and pointed fin. This species swims swiftly, and 
is said to be a great enemy to the Porpoise, 
which it pursuei%nd preys upon. Its colour is 
blackish above and whitish beneath. Some of the 
supposed varieties of this Whale are said to gro^v' 
to ,tlie length of eighty or an hundred feet. The 
t^iSd^are of ^ more curved form than the rest of 
the genus. 

A variety however is mentioned by Brisson, in 
which the^eeth are strait, or nearly so. 

* Fabrlcius however numbers it among the smaller Whales, and 
adds that it is common in the Greenland seas j that it has twenty 
teeth in the lower jaw, which are very white, falciform, conically 
compressed, and ^harp-pointed. Jhe Greenlanders also affirm that 
there are teeth iri the upper jaw. 



niGH-FINNED CACHAtO^V*- 

Physcter lurslo. P , dorsi pinna dltissima, apice defltiu^ planOt 
Un. Syst. Nat. p. 107, Artedi. Gm. 74, 

Cachalot with very long upright dorsal fin, and teeth flat at the 
tips. 

Cetiis tripinnis, dentibus In planum desin^ntibus. Brks. llegn. 
Aninin p, 364, n, 7. 

Hlgh-finned Cachalot. Pennant Brit. ZooL 57. 

This is particularly (listinguii|^^;-l3^/the great 
length and narrow forni pf its doifs^l^ri, whicli is 
placed almost upright on the back, and is said 
by some authors to appear at a distance like 
the mast of a small ship ; the animal growing, if 
ive may believe report, to the length of an hun- 
dred feet. In its general appearance it is said 
much to resemble the former species, of which it 
may perhaps be a variety rather than truly distinct;, 
but so much obscurity still prevails with respect to 
the Cetaceous animals that this point must be 
considered as very doubtful. 



delphinus dolphin. 


Generic Character. 


Dentes in 
Fistula in 



I in^oth jaws. 

( spiracle on the head. 


PORPKSSE. 


Delphinus Phocaena. D. compose hubcomformi, dorso lato, io^stro 
subobtuso. Lin, Syst. Nat. p, 108. Artedi Gen, 75. Syn, 104, 
Dolphin with subconie body, broad back, and subobtuse snout, 
Phocaena. Rond. Pise, p, 473. Gesn, Aqnat. p. 837. Aldr, 
Pise. p. 7 1 9. Jonst, Puc, p, 221. 

Porpess. Pennant Brit, Zool.p. 61. 

The Porpesse may be considcrctl as the most 
common of the mIioIc cetaceous tribe; being 
found in ahnost all parts of the European ocean, 
and sometimes even entering- the mouths of large 
rivers. In its general shape it so 'much resembles 
the Dolphin or next species, as to be frequently 
confounded with it; and navigators in gcncial 
seem to call both specits indisciimiuately by the 
same name. The Porpesse howev(‘r <lifl’crs in 
having a shorter snout, which though somewhat 
sb^ly terminated, is much less narrow or pro- 
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tiucecl than that of the Dolphin. The.Porpesse 
IS also, m general, the smallest anitnal of the two,, 
and rai ely exceeds the length of Six or seven feet. 
It is of a thick form on the fore parts, and gra- 
dually tapers towards the tail, which is shaped like 
that of other Cetacea. The back fin is situated 
rather nearer the tail than the head, an# is of a 
somewhat triangular outline, and plac^ nearly 
upright. colour this animal resemb%4he 
Dolphin, being either of a blueish black of^f a 
very dark brown above, aiid Avhite or nearly white 
beneath : the eyes are small ; behind them are 
situated the auditory passages, A\hich are very 
, small ; and on the upper part of tlie front is the 
ispiracle, which is somewhat in tlie form of a cre- 
scent : the mouth^as of moderate width ; the teeth 
small, rather sharp, and numerous; being com- 
monly about forty-six or fifty in each jaw ; the 
tongue is flat, rounded, notched or crenatcd on 
the edge, and pretty closely attached or confined 
to the surface of the under jaw. 

The Porpessc lives chiefly on the smaller kinds 
of fish, and is observed to root about the shores 
with its snout, in the manner of a hog, while in 
quest of food. Like the Dolpliin it is seen to 
gambol about in the ocean, more especially in 
stormy weather. 

Porpesses are also ol)ser^Td to congregate occa- 
.sion^^lpn vast numbers, and to pursue shoals of 
Her^fs, Mackrel, and ,^her fish, which they 
drive ftito the bays and close recesses, and prey 
\ upofi tlienr with vast voracity. This animal is 
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remarkably fat, being covered immediately un- 
der the skin^ith a thick coat of lard, aifording 
a great ejuan|ityfof oil. 

The Porpesse was once considered as a sump- 
tuous article of food, and is said to have been oc- 
casionally introduced at the tables of the old Eng- 
lish nobility ; and this so lately as the time of 
Queen lElizabeth. It was eaten with a sauce 
CQ^gosed of crumbs of fine bread with sugar and 
vii^^kr. It is however now generally neglected 
even by sailors. , ■ ' 

The Porpesse, being by far the most common, 
and most easily obtained of all the European Ce- 
tacea, has, of course, be^ more accurately exa- / 
mined than any other species; belon, Kondele^i 
tins, Tyson, and others, hEviil^ given very good 
descriptions of its internal structure ; and in or- 
der to convey a general idea of the similarity of its 
fabric to that of the terrestrial Mammalia, a figure 
of an opened Porpesse is introduced into the pre- 
sent publication ; some of the viscera being re- 
moved, in order to shew others to greater advan- 
tage. The skeleton is also represented on a sepa- 
rate plate. 
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Dclphlnus Delphis. D, corpore ohlon^o suhterefi, mtro attefTu^ 
ato acuto, Lw, Spd, Nat. jk io8. JrtedL Gen. 76. Spn. lOj. 
Dolphin with oblong subcyliudric body, and lengthened sharpish 
snout. 

Delphinus. PUn. Hid. Nat. 9. c. 7, 8. ii. f. 37. BcUm. 
Aquat. p. 7. Rondel. Phr. p. 459. Gesn.Aquat. p. 380. 
Aldr. Pise* p. 701. 703, 704. Jond. Puc, 218# 

Porcus marinus. Sihl/. Scot. Ann. p, 23. 

Dolphin, ^mnt Brit. Zool p. 58. 

The Dolphin, as observed in the preceding ar- 
ticle, bears a great resemblanee to the Porpesse, 
but has a much longer and sharper snout, and the 
shape of the body is rather more - 

:% grows to a larger sizef Measuring eight or ten feet 
length, an{| i| black above and n hitish beneath. 
The mouth is v^liry wide; the teeth very nume- 
\ous, small, sharp, and set, as in the Porpesse, in 
a str'^it row on caeli side ot both jaws: the eyes 
are small, the back fin seated as in the former 
species, beyond the middle ot the back. Ihe 
Dolphin is found in the Mediterranean mid In- 
dian seas, and seems to lie generally confounded 
bv navigators with the Porpoise, having tlie same 
trcneral manners and appearance. It preys on 

various kinds of fish, and is said to 

seen attacking and wounding even h Ui 
„i„d of Whales. It s»i„.s vevy 
appearance both of tins species and «« 
at'afts generally considered as one ot the p 

lu^f at approaching Am- '‘^'‘’’’'T^'them 
the feients were of a contrary cast: with the 

. this'animaiVas eckhratea for its snpposed aftec- 
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tioii to th^umm race, and its appearance regard- 
ed as a prosperous omen. “ The Dolphin,” says 
Pliny, “ is frii^ndly to man, and pleased with mu- 
sick. He does not fly from the sitdit of mankind, 
but of his own accord meets their ships, gamboling 
before them, and accompanying their course, as 
if througli.a spirit of emulation ; and always out- 
stripping them, even when sailing Av ith the most 
favQM^le Avind.” M 

Pliny also relates several tales relative to the 
affection of the Do^hin to mankind; one of 
lyhicb is the following, Avhich Avill perhaps appear , 
more interesting in the simple translation of Phi- 
lemon Hollaing, than if (^vered in the mo 
elegant style of modern language, 

“ Divo Augusto princij)e, &ci^c ." — “ In . ■ 
dales of Augustus Czesar the Emperor, there Avas 
a Dolphin entered the gulfe or pool Lucrinus, 
AA’hich loA'cd wonderous Avell a certain hoy a poor 
man's sonne : * Avho using to go every day to 
schoole from Baianum to Puteoli, Avas Avoont also 
about noone-tide to stay at the AA^ater side and to 
call unto the Dolphin Simo, Simo, and many times 
Avould give him fragments of bread, Avhich of 
.purpose hee ever brought Avith him, and by this 
meane allured the Dolphin to come ordinarily 
unto him at his call. (I Avould make scruple and 
bash to insert this tale in my storie and to tell it 
out, but that MecaenaifesFabianus, Flaviuii^#tt$, 
and many others have lit it downe for a tiii$h in 
their Chronicles.) Well, in processe of ti^, at 
what home soever of the day, this b% lured for 
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liini, and called Swio, Averc the Dolphin never so 
close hidden in any secret and blind corner, out 
he Avould and come abroad, yea and scud aniaiuc 
to this lad . and taking bread and other victuals 
at his hand, would gently offer Ixiin his back to 
mount upon, and then down went the sharp- 
pointed * prickes of his iinnes, which he would 
put up as it Avere Atithin a sheath, for fear of hurt- 
thc hoy. Thus Avlien he had him onc^pjx his 
. ck he Avould carry him over the broad arme of 
i e sea, as far asTutcoli to selioole; and in like 
1 ianner convey him back again home ; and thus he 
!#ntinued for many yeercs together, so long as the 
child lived, hut w hen the boy n^as falne sickc and 
dead, yet thp Dolphin gave not over his haunt, 
but usually canle to tlic woonted })lacc, and miss- 
ing the lad, seemed to be heavy and mourne 
again, untill for verie griefe and sorrow (as it is 
doubtless to be presumed) ho also Avas found dead 
upon the shore.” 

The voice of the Dolphin is, according to 
Pliny, a st)und resembling a human groan ; and 
Willoughby (piotcs, from Gillius, a passage illus- 
trative of this circumstance. 

“ A captis dclphinis, &c. &c.”— “ In a Ax'ssel 
where scA'cral Dolphins were confined, 1 passed a 
night of great uneasiness, so feelingly did these 
poor aniiuals express the misery of their condition 
and lamentations resembling the human. 

Woim thU observation it should seem that Pliny had not veiy 
acturately examined the Dolphin. 
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I'heir suff^rin^ forced from me tears of compas- 
sion ; and while *the fisherman was asleep, I threw 
one, which seemed to s^er most, into the sea. But 
this act of tenderness availed me nothing ; for the 
moanings of those that remained, seemed only to 
be increased, and they seemed by signs too plain 
to be misunderstood, to wish for a similar deliver- 
ance.” I 

It '^tj ^ ears. from the %stImony o^NI^" accurate 
Fabricius, in h^s Fauna Groenlandica, that the D. 
Phocasna or Pdj^oise constantly f\viuis in a curved 
posture, depressing very considerably both liead 
and tail during that action ; and it is highly pro- 
bable that the D<^hin sAvifiitin the same manner; 
thus justifying, in some degree, the representa- 
tions of the ancients ; who appear indeed to have 
been guilty of some aggravation in this respect, 
in their poetical and sculptoiial representations, 
while the moderns, on the contrary, have been 
somewhat too severe in condemning them. 

The learned Sir Thomas Brown has a short 
chapter on this subject in his celebrated work tlie 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica, which I sliall here intro- 
duce, as at once comprising the principal remarks 
which have been made on the subject, and at tlie 
same time as a good example of that author’s ]>e- 
culiar style. 

“ Tliat Dolphins are crooked, is not only af- 
firmed ,jby the hand of ^[e painter, but 
conceived theirmatur^r^ld proper figui'e 
is not only the opinion of our times, but piems 
the belief of elder-d^mes before us. F^ beside die 
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expressions of Ovid and Pllni/, the pourtraicts in. 
some ancient coyiis are framed in this figure, as 
■will appear in some thereof in Gesner, others ih 
Goltzius, and Ijccxhiim UuLsius in his description 
of coyns, from Julius Caesar unto Uiuhlphus the 
second. xVotwithstanding, to speak strictly, in 
tlieir natuial figure they arc streight, nor liave 
their spine convex ed, or more considerably ein- 
bowed thmtSharks, Porpoises, Whales, and oilier 
cetaceous^animals, as Scaliger plainly affi^eth: 
Corpus habet non magis curvum qiiam rdiqui pisces. 
As ocular enquiry informeth ; and as, unto such 
as have not had the opportunity to behold them, 
their proper pourtraicts will discover in Rondele- 
tiiis, Gesner, and Aldrovandus: And as indeed is 
deducible from pictures themselves; for though 
they be drawn repandous, or convexedly crooked, 
in one piece, yet the Dolphin tliat carrietli Avion 
is concavously inverted, and hath its spine de- 
pressed in another. And ansiverably htweunto 
we may behold them diiferently bowed in medals, 
and the Dolpliins of I'arus and Ful/us do make 
another flexure from those of Conunodus and 
Agrippa. And therefore what is delivered of their 
incurvity must either be taken emphatically, that 
is, not really, but in appearance; which happeneth 
wdien they leap above w'ater, and suddenly shoot 
down again ; Avhich is a fallacy in vision, wheieby 
s^lO^bt bodies in a sudden motion protruded ob- 
liqiibly downivard, appear unto the eye ciooked ^ 
a]^ this is the construction of Bdlonius . oi, if it 
• be taken really, it must not be universally and 
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perpetually ; that is, not when they swim and re- 
main in their proper figures, but only when they 
Itiap, or impetuously >^hirl their bodies any way ; 
and this is the opinion of Gesnerus, Or lastly, it 
may be taken neither really nor emphatically, but 
only emblematically : for being the hieroglyphic 
of celerity, and swifter than other animals, men 
best expressed tlieir velocity by incuivity, and 
under some figure of a l^w : and in th^i^nse pro- 
bably do Heralds also receive it, Avh^ from a 
Dolphin extendl||J they distinguish a Dolphin em- 
bowed. And thus also must that picture be take, 
of a Dolphin clasping an anchor; that is, not really, 
as is by most conceived, as put of affection unto 
man, conveighing the anchor unto the ground; 
but emblematically, according as Pierh(S hath ex- 
pressed it, the sw iftest animal eonjoyned with that 
heavy body, iinj)lying that common moral, Fes~ 
tiria lente ; an<i that celerity should always be con- 
tempered w ith cunctation.’’ 
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GRAMPUS. 

• 

Delphinus Orca* D. rostra sttrsnm repando, dentibns latis ser* 
rails Un. Nat, p. io8. Jried, Gen, 76. Syn, 106. 
Delphinus corpore crasso, dorso pinnato, rostro sursum repando, 
dentibus obtusis. Fabr. Faun. Gtoenl. p, 49. 

Dolphin with thick body, snout spreading upwards, and obtuse 
teeth. 

Butskopf. MaH, Spkzb> p, 93. Cranz. Groenl, p. 151. 

The Ore or Grampus is by far the largest ani- 
mal of this genus, ai i iving at the li^^h of twenty- 
five feet, and is of an extremely fierce and preda- 
cious disposition, feeding on the larger fishes, and 
even on the Dolphin and Porpesse. It is also said 
to attack other ^V'hales, and to devour Seals, which 
it occasionally finds sleeping on the rocks, dis- 
lodging them by means of its back fin, and preci- 
pitating them into the vattr. In its general form 
and colour it resembles the rest of this genus ; but 
the loM er jaw is much v ider than the upper, and 
the body somewhat broader and deeper in propor- 
tion: the back-fin sometimes measures not less 
than six feet in length irom the base to the tip. 
The Grampus is found in the ^Mediterranean and 
Atlantic se^s, as well as in both the polar i egions. 
It is emphatically stj h'd by Pabricius Balmmrum 
Tyrannus, and is considcied as one of the most 
ferocious inhabitants of the oceaiH 

l^cars to be an enor, none of ^ the Whales haying fer* 
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Dclphinus Bidens. D. daitibus duobus in jronte tnaxSla tvfe^ 
rioris. t 

Dolphin with two teeth in the front of the upper jaw. 

Bottle-nose Whale of Dale. Hunter PhiU Trans, vol. 77. p/. 19. 

This is introduced by ]\Ir, Hy,nter into the 
Philosophical Transafj^ns, and is"^)||e Bottle- 
nosed Whale of Dale *. It has the general ap- 
pe^ance of l^fil^lphin, but has a much shorter 
snout,, the froi^^tging out very much above, and, 
has only two teeth, which are situated in front of 
the upper jaw. The specimen mentioned by Mr. 
Hunter measured twenty-one feet, in length. The 
pectoral and back fins are small, and the latter 
placed pretty low on the back. 


NAUROW-S^OUTLD DOLPHIN. 

Delphinm Rostratus. D. rostro attenuafo. 

Dolphin with greatly attenuated snout. 

Known only from the head, or bones of the 
jaws. Supposed to inhabit the Indiaiwseas. The 
jaws are extremely narrow in proportion to their 
length, wliichjS'about two feet: the teeth are 
small, not nun^^s, distant, and shaped some- 
what like the mblares of*^quadrupeds* 

* Dale's Harwich. 
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Dclphinus Leticas, D. rostra comco obtuso, deorsum incHnato, 
pinna dorsali nulla, Idn, S^st. ifstt. GmeL p. 232* Pall. U* 
3.7). 84, ^ 4. 

White Dolphin, without dorsal fin. 

Delphinus pinna in dorso nulla. Briss, Regn. Anim, p. 374. n, 5. 

Beluga. StelL Camtsck. p. 106. 

This |ar*a species whi^F appears to h^ve been 
not very distinctly known till within a few years 
past. It is a native of the 3 ^ti||fern seas, and, 
^like the Porpesse, sometimes into rivers. 

||[t has been well described both by Fabricius and 
Pallas. It is of a more elegant appearance than the 
rest of tliis tribe, and when full grown is entirely 
milk-white, in some specimens tinged very slightly 
with lose-coloar, and in others with blueish. 
It measures from twelve to eighteen feet in length, 
and sometimes even more, anti pre}'s upon all 
kinds of middle sized fish ; t as herrings, cod, flat- 
fish, &c. &c. It is a gregarious species, and is 
often observed swimming in large shoals, the 
young accompanying their parents, and the whole 
forming a beautiful spectacle, from the unusual 
colour. "J^hey are also sometimes observed to fol- 
low boats ^r a considerable tinm together. The 
head of this species is rather S5g|^Pi!;ban large ; and 
is joined to the body by a k^^pi^ almost imper- 
t; or contraeted pari : the spiracle is 
the top of J;lic head, ‘S internally 

eyes are very small, blueish, and the 
the mouth by no means wide: the 
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the teeth are rather blunt, small, not very nume- 
rous, being about ten on each side, in both jaws ; 
the auditory passages arc situated a little behind 
the eyes: the body^ fish-shaped, thick in the 
middle, and tapering toAvards the tail, which is 
sliglitly lobed or divided : the back has a kind ot 
longitudinal ridge on the lower part, as in the 
Bal^na Mysticetus. The pectoral #ns are thick 
and fatty, and are mas||Kted at the ed|ljfinto five 
slight divisions; they contain the bones of the 
five fingers, lUj^i^fniay be easily felt within the 
fin : there is^®^%ack fin. The skin, on every 
part, is smooth and slippery, and the animal is 
generally very fat. 

When this anifhal swims, says Dr. Palhis, it 
bends the tail inwards in the manner of a ciaw- 
fisb, by which means it ])ossesscs the pover of 
swimming extremely fast, by tlie alternate incur- 
vation and extension of that part. It has so great 
a general alfinity avi^ the Seals, that the Samoids 
consider it as a kind of atjuatic quadruped. It 
produces only one }oung at a hiith, which is at 
first of a blue tinge, and sometimes grey, or even 
blaqkish; acquiiing as it advances in age the 
milk-white colour. 
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TO 

IFHA LES. 


^LS an appendix to the history of this extra- 
ordinary ti'ib^^ll^d in order to convey as much 
general inl^lmation as pdllihle on so interesting 
a subject, I shall avail Hunter’s 

excellent paper in the Philosophl«|^ransaction^ 
hi which an accurate descriptibn '^^ven both 
the external and internal appearance of several 
of the principal species. I shall^ give the obser- 
^vations chiefly in Mr. Hunter’s own words, with 
some occasional- abridgements and omissions. The 
whole must necessarily appear somewhat tedious 
to common readers, but those who know how to 
appreciate ito importance will highly approve*‘of 
its insertion. ’ P' ^ 


This order of animals has nothing peculiar to 
fish, except living in the same cleinenl, and being 
endowed with the same powers of progressive mo- 
tion as thosd^h which are intended to move wititi 


a considerable velocity. 

Although inhabitants of the"^^^rs, they be- 
long to the same class as quad^ieds ; breathing 
$i||^|^||||#furnished with lungs, and all other parts 
pei^miiBlI^e a'conomy,of that 'i^ass, and having 
Avar^^^Hp for Ave may make this general re- 
mitrky the different clashes of animals there 

V. II. p. II. y-i 
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is never any mixture of those parts which are 
essential to life, nor in their different modes of 
sensation. 

The external form of this order of animals is 
such as fits them for dividing the water in pro- 
gressive motion, and gives them the power to pio- 
duce that motion in the same manner as those 
fish which move with a consider|||^ ^egiee of ve- 

.the Avater, 


locity. On account <^heir inhabit? 
their external form is more unifoirtTIKan in aui- 
malii of tlidSHp class which live upon land ; the 
surface of ^on which tlie progiessive 

motion of the quadruped is to be pei formed, 
being various i^d irregulaiv while the water is 
alwa} s the same. 

The form of the heatl oi anterior part of this 
order of animals is commonly a cone, or an in- 
clined plane, except in the Spermaceti Whale, in 
which it terminates in a blunt surface. This 
form of head inesjitees theOjiurface 6f contact to 
the same voluin^fwatcr which itj 4 e^oves, lessens 
the picssure, and is better calculated to bear the 
resistance of the w^ater tlhough wliich the animal 
is to pass : probably oi\ this account the head is 
;^ger tlian in tiuadrupeds, having j&re the pio- 
j^Ortion observed in fish, and swelling^'nt laterally 
at the ai tic^^H^p of the low cr jaw' : this may 
probabl} he better catclfmg their prey, as 

they have no ^aion Of the head on 
and this distaiifgt betwe<^ the articuj 
jaw is somewhat similar to the 
sucker, Bat, &.c. hich may also ‘ 
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ft>r, from their <?atching their food in the same 
manner as fish ; and this is rendered still moi;^ 
probable, since the form of the mouth varies ac- 
coiding as they have or have not teeth. There is 
however in the Whale tiibe moie vaiiety in the 
foim of the head than of any other pait, as in the 
Whalebone, IJottle-nose, and Spermaceti Whales ; 
though in jhi|?*l^t it appears to owe its shape, in 
some sor^^O the vast ^antity of spermaceti 
lodged there, and not to be fog ^d merely for 
the catching of its prey. Fiom ’ ^^ tode of their 
^rogj essive motion they have norrSe connexion 
between the head and bddy that is called the 
neck, as that would, have produ^ an inequality 
incon\ enient to piogressive motion. 

The body behind the fins or shoulders dimi- 
nishes gradually to the spreading of the tail j but 
the part beyond the opening of the v^nt is to he 
considered aa, tail, although to appearance it a 
continuation of the hbdy. itself is flat- 

tened lateially^ and I believe the back is much 


shaipcr than the belly. 

The projecting part, or tail, contains the power 
that produces progressive motion, and moves the 
broad teih^atiou, the motion of which is simila? ■ 
to that of® oar in sculling a boat: it supersedes' 
the necessity of posteiior cxtreis^es, and allows 
of the proper shape for swimmitf^^ 

flattened horizontally, which is con- 
'^WHhlof this.jposition^* tail giving the 
di^HHIfebe animal in the progressive motion 
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The two lateral fin% ^vhich are analogous to thi 
anterior extremities in the quadre^ecl, are com* 
monly small, varying however in size, and seem 
to serve as a kind of oars. 

To ascertain the use of the fin on the back is 
probably not so eaS 3 % as the large Whalebone and 
Spermaceti Whales have it not ; one should other* 
jse conceive it intended to pr^|||^the animal 
from turning. 


I believe. «|^e most animals, they aie of a 
lighter coiot^^i their belly than on their back : 
ih some tliey are entirely white on the belly ; and 
this white colour begins b\ a icgiilar deternuned 
line, as in the Gisiinpus, PikedWhale, See. in othei< 
the vhite on the belly is gradually shaded into 
the dark colour of the back, as in the Poi poise. 
I have been infoimed that some of them aie pied 
upwards antji^ don nwards, or have the division* 
or colour in a contrary direction. 

The clement ^1|hich live lendeis some 
parts which aie of importance in other animal' 
useless to them, gives to some parts a difierent 
action, and renders others of less account. 

» The tongue is fiat, and but little projecting, a-! 
#iey neither have voite, nor requir^|nch action 
of this part i|i applying the food between tlic 
teeth for the |§ftrpose of mastication or degluti- 
tion, being neail|^ similar to fish in this respect is 
wel;( as in their progressive motion. 

in some parAulars tj^ey differ as^ 
one another as any two genera of ^ 
am acquainted with. 
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Th(5 larynx, size of trachea, and number of ribs, 
differ exceedingly. The coecum is only found in 
some of them. The teeth in some are wanting. 

1 he blow-holes are two in number in many; in 
others only one. The Whalebone and Spermaceti 
aie peculiar to particular genera; all which con- 
stitute ^eat variations. In other respects we 
find an xmif^^ity, which would appear to be in- 
depend^l^l' t'heir living ^d moving only in the 
Water, as in the stomach, liver, l^^ieys, &c. 

^rom the tail being horizon motion 0)?‘ 
% animal, when impelled by it, fs**up and down ; 
two advantages are gained by this ; it gives the ne- 
cessary opportuniti^ of breathyig, and elevates 
them ill the water ; for every motion of the tail 
tends to raise animal J and that this may be' 
effected, the greatest motion of the tail is down- 
wards, those muscles being very large, making 
two ridges in the abdomen : this motion of the 
tail laises me antelfdr exfe^^ty, which always 
tends to keep the body suspended in the water. 

The bones alone, in many animals, v'hen pro- 
perly united into what is called the skeleton, give 
the general shape and cliaracter of the animaih 
Thus a ^pi|idruped is distinguished from a 
and even one quadruped fiom aiipther, it only re- 


quiring a skin to be thrown ov^ the skeleton to 
ipfUce the species known ; bii^this is uokso de- 
l^i^Hl^the case in this order of animals, f^^the 
^ them does not give#fi the true smpe. 
head, a small neck, few ril», and in 
niany?l|pK| sternum and no pelvis, with a loi^ 


^i22 

$pme, temiinatinsf in a point, require more than 
skm being laid ()\ or them in oilier t» give the re- 
gular and chai acteristic fonn of the animal. 

The bone-i of (he anterior extiemity give no 
idea of the sh.ipe of a fin, the tonn of which 
depends A^]lolly upon its covering. The differ- 
ent paits of tlie skeleton are so incloted, and 
the spaces between the projecti^ ^ parts are so 
filled up, as to be altog^her conce{Ue |^ ^vin g the 
^animal exteri^|v an uniform and elegant form, 
resembling traPpisect enveloped in its chrysalis 
edit, 

ifie bones of the head aic in general so large, 
as to render thq^vity wh!<;h contains the brain 
but a small pait of the whole ; ^aile in the human 
species, and in blrd^, this cav%^|eonstitutes the 
principal bulk of the head*, ^“^is is, perhaps, 
most remarkable in the Sperrnaceti Whale ; for on 
a general view of the bones of the h^, it is im- 
pbssible to detenn^^here^^ cavity of the skull 
^ lies, till ltd to it 1^ the foram^ magnum oc- 
ciptalc. The same remark is applicable to the large 
Whalebone and Bottle-nose Whale; but in the 
J^orpoise, where the brajn is larger in proportion 
the size of the anhhal, the skutirtnakes the 
pHilcipal part of the head. ^ 

Some of th4*^ bones in one genus differ from 
those pf anothei^ The lower jaw is an instanpe 
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^ Xtt the Porpoise l^rever, theliead of which 
able rewittbkncc to that of a bird, the brain ia; 
' ^^"fnudi^seinbles t^e human. 
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this. In the Spermaceti Whale, thc^ Bottle- 
nose, the Grampus, and the Porpoise, t^iC^loydr 
jaws, especially at the posterior ends, resemble 
each other; but in both the large and small 
Whalebone Whales, the shape dill’ers consider- 
ably : the number of some particular bones like- 
wise differs very much. 

The PikeSJWhale has seven vertebr® in the 
neck, t w^ g "^hich may be reckoned to the back, 
and tAvem^even to the tail, m^ng forty-six in 
the whole. 

In the Porpoise there are five ceiH’ical vei^brS^ 
«and one common to the neck and back, fourteeh 
proper to the back, ;and thirty tail, making 
in the whole fift^one. 

Tlie small lJom<i-nosc Whale, in the number of 
cervical vertehli’aB, resembles the Porpoise; it has 
‘seventeen in the back, and tliirty-seven in the 
tail, in allsixty. ' " 

In the PoTpoise,|fbur o^|%e vertebrae of the 
neck are anchylosed ; and m every animal of this 
order, which I have examined, the atlas is by 
much the thickest, and seems to be made up of 


two joined together, for the second cervical nerve 
passes tlir^gh a foramen in this vertebra. There 
is no articulation for a rotatoiy motion between 
the first and second vertebra* of the neck. 

The small Bottle-nose Whak has eighteen ribs 
ph side ; the Porpoise sixteen. The epds of 

that have two articula^ns, in thewhole 

ot I believe, are articulated with the 

: vertebrae above, and with the trans- 




,|»rocesses below by the angles; so th^bi; 
tl^'O is one vertebra common to tlie neck and 
bSkCk. In jtlie large Whalebone Wliale the first 
rib is bifurcated, and consequently articulated to 
tw'o vertehrffi. 

l^e sternian is vpiy flat in the Piked Whale ; it 
is only one very short bone } and in the Porpoise 
it is a good deal longet'. In the smill Bottle-nose 
it is composed of three bones, amtfe'.of some 
length. In tb^iked Whale the firs^w, and in 
tbe Porpoise l|||pthiee first, are aiticulated with 

4^ I contraction, corresponding to the neck in ? 
quadrupeds, woidd have been improper in this 
order of animal^* the vertebtse^of the neck aie 
thin» to mak^ the distance be^i^n the head and 
shoulders as short as possible, and in the small 
jflottle-nose Whale are only six incumber. 
r^.The structure offre bones is similar to that of 
^ bones of auad ^ eds ; aie Composed of 
an animal substan^^nd an eaith that is not ani- 
mal : these seem only to be piechani^aliy mixed, 
Of rather the earth thrown into the interstices of 
the animal part. In the bones of fishes this does 
not seem to be the epe, tite earth i^many fish 
being so united with the animal part, as to render 
the whole transpatent, which is not the case when 
thOw*Wiiinal part i|: removed by steeping the bou^ 
in (jm^ic^alkali ; nor is the animal part 
ptufmi i»iien de g |yed of the earth. T haW^ ^? 
are less cumpaet ter those of guadrup aiiiiH ire 
t& them. 



^ Their form somewhat resembles what ^aket 
place in the quadruped, at least in those of 
the uses arc similar, as the vertebras, ribs, one* 
bones ot the anterior extremities have their arti- 
culations in part alike, altjiough not in all of 
them. The articulation of the loweft jaw, of the 
carpus, metacarpus, and lingers, are exceptions. 
The articulation of the lower jaw is not by simple 
contact .eM\er single oi double, joined by a cap- 
®lar li^wReht, as in the quadr^ed; but by a 
ift ry thick intermediate substattro- of theTiga- 
|®entous kind, so interwoven that its part$ 
ron each other, in the interstices of which is WolL 
This thick matted substance may answer the same 
purpose as the dqjible joint in the quadruped. 

The two fins im analogous to thegj^terior 
tremities of the quadruped, and are also aomt* 
w hat similar in iSonstruction. A fin is composeii 
of a scapula, os humeri, ulna, radius, carpus, an4 
metacarpds,^ in whj||fet last be included tile 
fingcis, because the numbw of bones are those 
which might be called fingers, though they are 
not separated, but included in one general cover- 
ing with the metacarpus. They have nothing 
analogous .'to the thumb, and the number of bones 
in each is different ; in the fore-finger there swe 
five bones ; in the middle and ring-finger seven, 
smd in the little finger tour. The articulatiomiof 
}, metacarpus, and fingers, is dlfl^ent 
of the quadruped, n<j|’ being by ca^^ 
but by intermediate cartilages con- 
bone. These cartilages between ti:^ 
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bones of the fingers are of considerate^ 
being nearly equal to one half of that^of 
ihe bone; and this construction of the parts gives 
firmness, nith some degree of pliability, to the 
'Whole. 

this order of animals canhot be said to have 
a pelvis, they of course have no os sacrum, and 
therefore the vcrtebia? are continued on to the end 
of the tail ; but witli no distinction Ijj^rejen those 
of the loins an<y:ai). But as those verrefera* alone 
would not has^had sufiicient suifice to give rise 


t^tlbi^fnuscks icquishe to the motion of the tail, 
bones added to the fore-part of S(nnc of 
filre first veitcbr«||pf the taih,similar to the spinal 
fwdeesses on the posteiior surfa^ 


,'From alhphese observations ;w^jnay infer, that 
the structure, formation, arrangdihent, and the 
tmion of the hones, which compl)sc the forms of 
patts in this ortl^f'Of aninial|, are muj^ upon the 
#pne principle as ifl^adm^J^s. 

* ' Tlie flesh or inuscWs of tliis ojdcr of animals is- 
red, resembling that of quaduiptds, }x,’ihaps more 
like that of the Bull or Horse than any other ani- 
: some of it is very fon ; and about the breast 
and belly it is mixed with tendon. 

Although the bodj and tail js composed of a 
‘series of bones connected together and moved as 
ii^fish, yet it has its movements produced by lo^ 
muiijelcs, '«!^ith long tendons; which renderf ^y 
body thicker, w^ the tail at its stem isj^pfe 
than tb|tt'of any other swimmer, whoa®||pf^al 
ilftOtion ib the ^lame. AVhy tliis mode d^P»lyin|' 



'life moving powers should not have been usi^ in 
fish, is probably not so easily answered; but.ii#' 
fish the muscles of the body are of nearly the^ sajtoi! 
length as the vertebras. 

The depressor muscles of the tail, which am 
similar in situation to the psoje, make twojk^ery 
large ridges on the lower part of the cavity of tlw 
belly, rising much higher than the spine, and the 
lower part the aorta passes Ijetween them. 

These wo large muscles, instep of being in- 
serted into two extremities as in the quadruped, 
^o to the tail,' which may be considered in^lltts 
’'order of animals as the two posterior extremities 
united into one. , ,, 

Their muscles^, a very short tiu>e after deatli, 
lose their fibroi^'^lexture, and become as uni^rm 
in texture as ^*lay or dough, and e\cn softer. 
Tliis change is 'not from putrefaction, as they 
continue be free from any offensive smell, and 
is most renrarkable %vthe ps^ muscles, and those 
of the back. 

llie mode in Mhich the tail is constructed is 


perhaps £is beautiful, as to the mechanism, as any 
part of the animal. It is wholly composed of 
three lay^ of tendinous fibres, co\eied by the 
common cutis and cuticle : two of these layers are 
external; the other internal. The direction of 
,the fibres of the external layers is the same as in 


tai l, forming a stratum about one third of an 
^Pm||iick ; but varying in this respect as the tail 
is thinner. The middle layer is com- 

^sefl^ely of tendinous fibres, passing directly 



l)etween two pfxmm!^ ones 
^jbed, tlie . length being in jproprticm to^ 
#iie^ess of the tail: a stmctup^A^I^ gives 
^mazing strength to this p^rt. 

The substance of the toil is so firm and com- 
pact, that the vessels retoin/^eir dilated itote, 
even when cut across, and this section consists of 
a large vessel surrounded by as many sinall ones 
as can come in contact with its extejj^l surface ; 
which of these are arteries and whidi ^ins I do 


not Know. 

iHlfefins are merely covered with a strong, coif- 
adipose membrane. 

The fat of this order oCpai*nals, except the 
spermaceti, is w'Kat we generally term oil. It 
not coagulate in our atm|^|fre, and is pro- 
the most fluid of animal The fat is 
differently situated in different dllcrs of animals ; 
in those which are the subject of present 
l^per it is found on till outside of 

muscles, im 


lately under the skin, and 
is in consideralde quantity: it is rarely to be 
met with in the interstices of the muscles, or 



.in any of the cavities, |uch as the abdomen, or 
about the heart : the smtll quantity f^nd in the 
cavities of the body and interstices of parte is in 
geiieral disposed in the same way as infljuadrupeds; 
but the external, which includes the princip^d; 
pa^i^ fs prlosed in a reticular membrane, 
renfly cbmposed^f fibres passing in all djri ^^ P; 
w®clvs(|Bm4o. confine its extent, aUoNyi|^®iiittIe 
If po motion on itself; the whole, wh^l^pnded, 



toning a solid body. This however is not 
always the case, in every part of animals of this 
order, for tinder the head, or what may be rather 
called neck, of the Bottle-nose Whale the fat b 
confined in larger cells, admitting of motion. 
This reticular membrane is very fine in some, and 
very strong and coarse in others, and even varies 
in different parts of the satne animal. It is fine 
in the Porpoise, Spermaceti, and large Whalebone 
Whale, and coarse in the Grampus and small 
Whalebone Whale. In all of them it is finest 
on the body, becoming coarser towards the tafl, 
which is composed of fibres without any faf, 
which is also the case in the covering of the fins. 

In this order of animals the internal fat is the 
least fluid, and bhearly of the consistence of hog’s 
lai d ; the external is the common train oil : but 
the Spermaceti Whale differs from every other 
animal I hftve examined ; having the tw’^o kinds of 
fat just mentioned, and another which is totally 
different, called spermaceti. This is found every 
where in the body in small quantities, mixed with 
the common fat, to which it bears a very small 
proportion ; but in the head it is the reverse, for 
there the spermaceti is large in quantity compared 
with tlic oil, although tliey arc mixed, as in other 
parts of the body. As the spermaceti is found ia 
the largest quantity in the head, and in what 
^j^d appear on a slight view to be the cavity of 
dhie akall, from a peculiarity of the shape of that 
boi^llf^ has been imagined by some to be the 
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V These two kinds of fat in the head are 
’l^jned in cells or cellular membrane, in the same 
manner as the fat in other animals ;• but besides 
the common cells there are larger ones, or liga- 
mentous partitions going across, the better to sup- 
port the vast load of oil, of M'bich the bulk of the 
head is principally made up. 

There are two places in the heatl Mhere this oil 
lies ; these are situatetl along its upper and lower 
parts : between them pass the nostrils, and a vast 
number of tendons going to the nose and dif- 
ferent parts of the head. 

^ purest spermaceti is contained in the small- 
est and least ligamentous cells : it lies above the 
nostrils, all along the upper part of the head, im- 
mediately above the skin and* common adipose 
membrane. Tliese cells resemble those which 
contain the common fat in the other parts of the 
body nearest the skin. That vdiich liea above the 
loof of the mouth, or between tlie nostrils, is more 
dtetermixed Avitli a ligamentous cellular membrane, 
and lies in chambcis whose paititioiis are perpen- 
dicular. These cliambcrs arc smaller the nearer 
the nose, liecoming larg«w toAvards the hack part 
of the head, vlieic the spermaceti is more pure. 

This spermaceti, when extracted cold, has a 
good deal the appearanee of the internal struc- 
tute of a waU'i-melon, and is found in rather so- 
lid lumps.'!* ^ 

About the nose or anterior part of the nosti# 

I discovered a great many vessels, havingj^llll^ap- 
of a plexus of veins, some as lal^e as'i 
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finger. On examining them I found them load- 
ed with the spermaceti and oil ; and some h|id' 
corresponding arteries. They Averc most probably 
lymphatics ; and 1 should therefore suppose that 
their contents had been absoibed from the cells 
of tlie head. M e may the more readily suppose 
this, from finding many of the cells or chambers 
almost empty ; and as wc may reasonably believe 
that this animal had been some time out of the 
seas in which it could procure proper food, it had 
perhaps lived on the superabundance of its oil. 

The solid masses are ^hat arc brought home an 
casks for .spermaceti. 

Tljie skin in this order of animals consists of a 
cuticle and cutis. The cuticle is somewhat simi- 
lar to that on the sole of the human foot, and ap- 
pears to be made up of a number of layers, which 
separate by slight putrefaction; but this I suspect 
arises in some degree from there being a succession 
of cuticles formed. It has no degree of elasticity 
or louglmcss, but tears easily ; nor do its fibi^egt 
appear to ha\ e an}' particular direction. The in- 
ternal stratum is tough and thick, and in the 
Spermaceti Mliale its internal surface, nhen sepa- 
rated from the cutis, is just like coarse velvet, each 
pile standing firm in its place ; but this is not so 
distinguishable in some of the others, although it 
appears rough from the iiinumcrahle perforations. 

. It is the cuticle that gives colour to tlie animal ; 
anit in parts that arc daik I think I have seen a 
dirt^j^olourcd substance washed away in the Sfi- 
paration of the cuticle from the cutis, which nUJSt 
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be a kind of rete niucosum. The cutis in this 
'tribe is extremely villous on its external surface, 
answering to the rough surface of the cuticle, and 
forming in some parts small ridges, similar to 
those on the human fingers and toes. I’hese villi 
are soft and pliable ; they float in Avater, and each 
is longer or shorter according to the size of the 
animal. In the Spermaceti Whale they were about 
a quarter of an inch long: in the fJrainpus, Bottle- 
nose, and Pike<l Whales much shorter : in all they 
are extremely vascular. 

’ iThe mouths of animals are the first parts to be 
C(^^ered respecting nourishment or food, and 
arc so much conhected with every thing relative 
to it, as not only to give good hints vhetber the 
food is animal or vegetable, but also respecting* 
the particular kinds of either, and especially of 
animal food. The mouth in this tribe is Avell 
adapted tor catching the food : the jaws, spread as 
>|hey go back, making the mouth proportionally 
irider than in many other animals. In the forma- 
tion of the mouth in W hales, there is a very great 
variety. Some catch their food by means of teeth, 
as in the Porpoise and Grampus : in others they 
are only in one jaw, as in the Spermaceti W'hale ; 
and in the large Bottle-nose Whale described by 
Dale, there are only two small teeth in the ante- 
rior part of the loAver jaAv ; Arhile in some others 
tbeire are none at all. In those which have t^th 
^Jboth jaws the number varies very considerabQr : 
Ube small JBottle*nose has forty-six in thol^pperj 
in the lower : and in the jaM'S of othds 
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there are only five or six in each. The teeth are 
not divisible into different classes, as in quadruped^, 
but are ail pointed teeth, and are commonly a 
good deal similar. Each tooth is a double cone, 
one point being fastened into the gum, the other 
projecting : they are however not all of exactly 
this shaj)e. In some species of Porpoise the fang 
is flattened, and thin at its extremity: in the 
Spemiaceti "Whale the body of the tooth is a little 
curved towards the back part of the mouth ; as is 
also the case with some others. The teeth are 
composed of animal substance and earth, similar 
to the bony part of the teeth in quadrupeds. 

It would appear that these animals do not shed 
their teeth, nor have they new ones formed similar 
to the old, as is the case with most other quadrupeds, 
and also with the Alligator. I have never been 
able to detect young teeth under the roots of the 
old; and indeed the situation in uhicli they are 
formed makes it in some degree impossil)le, if 
the young teeth follow the same rule in growing 
with the original ones, as they probably do in 
most animals.- 

Some genera of this tribe have another mode of 
catdiiug their food, and retaining it till it is swal- 
lowed; nliich is by means of the substance called 
Whalebone. Of this there are two kinds kuonn ; 
one very large ; prolmbly f rom the largest of all 
Whales yet discovered ; tlic other from a smaller 
species. The whalebone, which is placed on .the 
inside of the mouth, and attached to the upper jaw, 

V. ,ii! p. It. 
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constitutes one of the most singular circumstances 
belonging to this species, as they have most other 
parts in common Avith quatlrupeds. It is a sub- 
stance, I belicA’C, peculiar to the Whale, and of 
the same nature as horn ; or similar to that Avhich 
constitutes hair, nails, claws, feathers, &c. It is 
wholly composed of an animal substance, and ex- 
tremely clastic. 

Whalebone consists of thin plates, of some 
breadth, and in some of \erv considerable length, 
the breadth and length in some tlegrec corre- 
sponding A^dtli one anothei ; and Aehen longest 
they are commonly broadest, but not always so. 
These plates are very dilfcicnt in size in diflerent 
parts of the same animal's mouth ; more especially 
in the large Whalebone Whale, a\ hose upper jaw* 
does not pass parallel upon the under, but makes 
an arch, the semidiametcr of which is abput one 
f<>uith of the length of the jaw. 'Die head in my 
possession is nineteen feet long, the semidiameter 
not quite live feet: if tins propoilion is preserved, 
those Whales Avhich ha\c whalebone liftcen feet 
long must be of an immense size. 

"J'hest plates are placetl in seveial low's, encom- 
passing ii)e outer skills of the upper jaw, similar 
to teeth in other auinials. 'l'he\ stand parallel to 
each other, liaving one edge towards the circum- 
ference of the mouth, ami the other towaids the 
centre or ca\ it\ . They art placed near together, 
in the Piked VV hale, not being a <piarter of an 
inch asunder at flu* greatest tlistanee, yet differ* 
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ing in this respect in different parts of the same 
mouth; but in the great Whale the distances aije 
more considerable. 

The outer row is composed of the longest plates ; 
and these arc in proportion to the tlifferent dis- 
tances between the two jaws, some being four- 
teen or fifteen feet long, and twelve or fifteen 
inches broad ; but towards the anterior and pos- 
terior part of the mouth they are very short : they 
rise for half a foot or more, nearly of equal 
breadths, and afterw'ards shelve off from their 
inner side until they come near to a point at the 
outer: the exterior of the inner rows are the 
longest, corresponding at the termination of the 
declivity of the outer, and become shorter and 

f •" 

shorter till tliey hardly rise above the gum. Tlie 
inner rows are closer than the outer, and rise al- 
most perpendicularly from the gum, being longi- 
tudinally strait, and have less of the declivity 
than tlie outer. I'he plates of the outer ioav la- 
terally are not (juite flat, but make a serpentine 
line, more especially in the Piked Whale : the outer 
edu’c is thicker than the inner. All round the line 
made by their outer edges, runs a small white 
head, which is formed alhng with the vlialebone, 
and wears down with it.' The smaller plates are 
nearly of an ecpial thickness upon both edges. 
In all of them tlic termination is in a kind of hair, 
as if the plate was split into innumerable small 
parts, the exterior being the longest and strongest: 

The two sides of the mouth composed of these 
roWs meet^early in a point at the tip of the jaw, 
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and spread or recede laterally from each other as 
they pass back; and at their posterior ends, in 
the Piked Whale, they make a sweep inwards, and 
come very near each other, just before the open- 
ing of the tt’sophagus. In the Piked Whale there 
were above three hundred in the outer rows on 
each side of the mouth. Each layer terminates 
in an obli(|uc surface, which oblupiity inclines to 
the roof of the mouth, answering to the gradual 
diminution of their length ; so that the "^vliole sur- 
face, composed of these terminations, forms one 
plane, rising gradually from the roof of the 
mouth : from this obliquity of the edge of the 
outer row , we may in some measure judge of the 
extent of the whole base, but not exactly, as it 
makes a hollow curve, which increases the base. 
The w liole surface resembles the skin of an animal 
covered with strong hair, under which surface the 
tongue must immediately lie alien the mouth is 
shut; it is of a light-biuwn colour in tlie Piked 
Whale, and of a darker colour in the large Whale. 
In the Piked V\ hale, when the month is shut, the 
projecting wiialebone remains entirely on the in- 
side of the lower jaw, the two jaws meeting every 
where along their sui faeS ; hut how this is eirected 
in the laige Whale I do not certainly know, the 
horizontal jilane made by rhe lower jaw being 
strait, as iil the Piked Wliale; but the upper jaw 
being an arch cannot be hid by the low er. I sup- 
pose therefore that a broad upper lij), meeting as 
low as the lower jaw, covers the w^hole of the outer 
edges of the exterior rows. The ^Whalebone is 
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continually wearing down, and renewing in the 
same proportion, except that M^hen the animal. is 
growing it is renewed taster, and in proportion to 
its growth. The use of the whaleljoue, I should 
believe, is principally for the retention of the food 
till swallowed, and do suppose that the fish they 
catch are small Arheii compared with the size of 
the mouth. 

The oesophagus is larger in proportion to the bulk 
of the animal than in the quadruped, although not 
so much so as it usually is in fish, which we may 
suppose swallow their food much in the same way. 
In the Piked Whale it Avas three inches and a half 
wide. I'he stomach, as in other animals, lies on 
the left side of the body, and terminates in the 
pylorus towards the right. 

The Duodenum passes doAvn on the right side, 
very much as in the human subject, excepting 
that it is more exposed, from the colon not cross- 
ing it : it lies on the right kidney, and then passes 
to the left side behind the ascending part of the 
colon and root of the mesentery, conies out on the 
left side, and getting on the edge of the mesentery 
becomes a loose intestine, forming the jejunum. 
In this course, behind the mesentery it is exposed, 
as in most quadrupeds, not being covered by it 
as in the human. The jejunum and ilium pass 
along the edge of the mesentery downwards to 
the lower part of the abtlomen. The ilium near 
the loAver end makes a turn toAvards the right side, 
and then mounting upwards, round the edge of 
the^mesentery, passes a little Avay on the right, as 
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high as the kicfney, and theSrc cnteis the colon, or 
copcuin : tlic ('<rcum lies on the lower end of the 
kidney, coiibideruhly higher tlian in the human 
body, which renders the ascending part of the 
colon short. 'I'lie co'ciim is about seven inches 
long, and more like that of the Lion or Seal than 
any other animal I know. 

Tlic colon j)asses obliquely up the right side, a 
little towards the michlle of the abdomen, and when 
as high as the stomach, crosses to the left, and ac- 
quires a broad nu'sucolon : at this part it lies upon 
the left kidney, and iu its passage doArn gets 
more and more to the middle line of tlie body. 
When it has leaelu'd the loAvcr pait of tiie abdo- 
men it passes behind the other visccr.i, heiuliiig 
down to open on uhat is ealled thebdh oftiie 
animal, and in its vliole course it is gently con- 
voluted. Iu those which have no crecum, and 
therefore can hardly be said to have a colon, the 
intestine before its termination in tlie lectum 
makes the same kind of sweep round the other in- 
testines as the cohni does where there is a ca'cnm. 

Tire intestines arc not large for the size of the 
animal, not being larger in those of eigliteeii or 
twent}-four feet long than in the Horse, the 
colon not much more capacious than the jejunum 
and ilium, and very short; a circumstance com- 
mon to carnivorous animals. In the Piked Wlialc 
the length irom the stomach to the cmcuni is 
twenty-eight yards and a half, length of coecum 
seven inches, of the colon to the vent two yards 
and three quarters. Tlie small intestines are j\ist 
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five times the length of the animal, the colon 
with the coccum a little more than one half the 
length. 

Ihosc parts that respect the nourishment of this 
tribe do not all so exactly correspond as in land ani- 
mals ; for in these one in some degree leads to the 
other. 1 hus the teeth in the ruminating tribe point 
out the kind of stomach, cacum, and colon ; while 
in others, as the Horse, Hare, Lion, &c. the ap- 
pearances of the teeth only give us the kind of 
colon and cacum; but in this tribe, Avhether 
leeth or no teeth, the stomachs do not vary much, 
nor does the circumstance of the cacum seem to 
dej)end on either teeth or stomach. The circum- 
stances by which from the form of one part M'e 
judge what otliers arc, fail us heie; but this may 
arise from not knowing all the circumstances. 
The stomach, in all that I have examined, con- 
sists of seveial bags, continued from the first on 
the lel’t, towaids the light, where the last ter- 
ininales in the duodenum. The number is not the 
same in all ; fi/r in the Porpoise, (jiampus, and 
Piked Mhalc, there are li\e; in the Bottle-nose 
seven. Their size respecting one another differs 
very considerably, so that the largest in one spe- 
cies may in another be only the second. The 
two first in the Poi poise. Bottle-nose, and Piked 
^I’halc, are by much the largest ; the others are 
smaller, though irregularly so. 

The first stomach has, 1 believe, in all very 
much the shape of an egg, with the small end 
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downwards. It is lined every where with a con- 
tinuation ol’ the cuticle from the oesophagus. In 
the Porpoise the oesophagus entcis the superior 
end of the stoinacli. In the Piked Whale its en- 
trance is a little way on the posterior part of the 
upper end, and is oblique. 

The second stomach in the Piked Whale is very 
large, and rather longer than the first. It is of 
the sha{)e of an Italic S, passing out from the up- 
per end of the first on its right side, by nearly as 
large a beginning as the body of the bag. In 
the Porj)oise it by no means bears the same pro- 
portion to the fiist, and opens by a narroArer ori- 
fice ; then passing down along the right side of 
the slomach, it bends a little outwards at the 
lower end, and terminates in the third. Where ‘ 
this seeond stomach begins, tlic cutir lc of the 
first ends. 'I be Avholc of the inside of this sto- 
mach is thrown into unequal ruga:, appearing like 
a large irregular honey-comb. In the Piked 
Whale the rugte are longitudinal, and in many 
places \ery deep, some of them being united by 
cross bands; and in the Poi poise the folds arc 
very thick, massy, and indented into one another. 
This stomach opens into the third by a round 
contracti’tl orifice, which does not seem to be 
valvular. 

The third stomach is by much the smallest, and 
appear to be only a passage between the second 
and fourth. It has no peculiar ^structure on the 
insklc, but terminates in the fourth by nearly as 
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poise it is not above one, and in the Bottle-nose 
about five inches Ions:. 

The fourth stomach is of considerable size ; but 
a good deal less than either first or second. In 
the Piked Whale it is not round, but seems flat- 
tened between the second and fifth. In the Por- 
poise it is long, passing, in a serpentine course, 
almost like an intestine. The internal surface is 
regular but villous, and opens on its right side 
into the fifth, by a round opening smaller than the 
entrance from the third. 

The fifth stomach is in the Piked Whale round, 
and in the Porpoise oval : it is small, and termi- 
nates in the pylorus, which has little of a valvular 
appearance. Its coats are thinner than those of 
the fourth, having an even inner surface, which is 
commonly tinged with bile. 

The Piked Whale, and, I bcliexe, the large 
Whalebone Whale, have a coecum ; but it is want- 
ing in the Porpoise, (Irampns, and Bottle-nose 
Whale. 

The structure of the inner surface of the intes- 
tine is in some very singular, and dilferent from 
that of the others. 

The inner surface of the duodenum in the Piked 
Whale is thrown into longitudinal rugas or valves, 
whieli are at some distance from each other, and 
these receive lateral folds. 

The duodenum in the Bottle-nose swells out 
into a very large cavity, and might almost be 
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reckoned an eighth stomach; but as the gall- 
ducts enter it, I shall call it duodenum. 

Tile inner coat of the jejunum and ilium appears 
in irregular folds, nhich may vary according as 
the jniisciilar coat of the intestine acts: yet 1 do 
not belieie that their form dejiemls entirely on 
that circumstance, as they iiin longitudinally, and 
take a serpentine coui,-.e when the gut is shortened 
by the eontiadion tif the longitudinal muscular 
fibres. The iutCfttinal e:inul of the Porpoise has 
several longiUuhu.il folds ol‘ the inner coat pass- 
ing along it, tluoug'h the aliole of its length. In 
the Bottie-iicse the inner coat, through neaily the 
whole track of the intestine, is tlnoMu into large 
cells, and these ugitin subdivided into .smaller, the 
axis of uhich cells is not peipcndieular to a tians- 
verse section ('f the intestine, but oblique, i’oiming 
pouches with mouths downwards, and acting al- 
most like vahes, when any thing is attempted to 
be pa.ssed in a coutraiv direction : they begin 
fiiintl}' in the duodeuuui, befort it makes its quick 
turn, and ttimiuaiis near thc\tnt. 'fhe colon 
and rectum have the rng:e veiy Hat, v. liich seem.s 
to depend cntiicly on the contraction of the gut. 
The rectum, near tJie \cnt, apjieais, for lour or 
live incht.s, much contracted, is glandular, co- 
vered by a soft cuticle, and the vent is small. 

1 never found any air in the intestines of tliis 
tribe, nor indeed in any of the aquatic animals. 

The mesenteric uitcry anastomoses by large 
branches. 
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Tlicre is a considerable degree -of uniformity in 
the liver of this tribe of animals. In sbaj^e it 
nearly resenddes the human, but is not so thick 
at the base, nor so sharp at the lower edge, and is 
probably not so firm in its texture. The right 
lobe is the largest and thickest, its falciform liga- 
ment broad, and there is a large fissure between 
the two k)b|;^in which the round ligament passes. 
Tlic liver towards the left is veiy much attached 
to the stomach, the little epii)loou being a thick 
substance. There is no gall-bladder : the hepatic 
dtict is large, and enters the duodenuni about 
seven inches beyond the ])ylorus. 

The pancreas is a very long, flat body, having 
its left end attached to the l ight side of the first 
cavity of' the stomach : it passes across the spine 
at tlie root of* the mesentery, and near to the 
pylorus joins the hollow curve of the duodenuni 
along Avhich it is continuctl, and adheres to that 
intestine, its duct entering that of th.e liver near 
the termination in the gut. 

Although tliis tribe cannot he said to ruminate, 
yet in tlie number of stomachs ihcv come nearest 

V V 

to that order ; hut ht're 1 suspect that the order of 
digestion is in some degree inverted. In both 
the ruminants, and in this tribe, 1 think it must 
be alloMcd that the first stomach is a reservoir. 
In tlie ruminants the precise use of the second 
and third stomachs is perhaps not known ; but di- 
gestion is certainly carried on in the fourth, 
while in tills tribe, 1 imagine, digestion is per 
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formed in the second, and the use of the third 
and fourth is not exactly ascertained. 

The coccum and colon do not assist in pointing 
out the nature of the food anti mode of digestion 
in this tribe. Tiie Porpoise, which has teeth, and 
four cavities to the stomach, has no ccecum, simi- 
lai* to some land animals, as the Pear, Patlger, 
Raccoon, Perret, Polecat, kc. neitlier has the 
Bottle-nose a ca'cuin, which has only two small 
teeth in the lower jaw ; and the Piked Whale, 
which has no tectli, has a ca'cum, almost exactly 
like the Lion, Avhieh has teeth, and a very dif- 
ferent kind of stonuicli. 

The food of the whole of tJiis tribe is, I believe, 
fish: probably each may have a peculiar kind of 
which it is Ibndcst ; yet does not refuse variety. 
In tlie stomueh of the large Bottle-nose I found 
the beaks of some hundreds of Cuttle-fish. In 
the (irampus I fouml the tail of a Ikn poise; so 
that they eat their own genus. In the stomach 
of the Piked Whale 1 found the bones of diflerent 
fish, hilt particularly those of the Dog-lish. From 
the si/c of the trsophagus we may conclude, that 
they do not sw'allow tidi so large in proportion to 
their size as many fish do which we have reason to 
believe take their food in the same way: for fish 
often attempt to swallow what is larger than their 
stomachs can at one time contain, and jiart re- 
mains in the msopliagus till the rest is digested. 

The epiploon, on the whole, is a thin mem- 
brane : on the right side it is rather a thin net- 
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wol'k, though on the left is a complete membrane, 
and near to the stomach of the same side becomes 
of a considerable thickness, especially between 
the two first bags of the stomach. It has little or 
no fat, except Mdiat slightly covers the vessels in 
particular parts. It is attached forwards, all along, 
to the lower part of the dilferent bags which con- 
stitute the stomach, and on the right to the root 
of the mesentery, between tlie stomach and trans- 
verse arch of the colon, first behind the trans- 
verse arch of the colon and loot of the mesentery, 
then to tlic posterior surface of the left or first 
bag of the ‘.tomach, beliind the anterior attach- 
ment. In some ol' tliis tribe lliere is the usual 
jiassagc behind tlic vessels going to the liver, 
coniinon to all (|ua(li iipeds I am acquainted wdth ; 
Init in others, as the small I’.ottlc-nosc, there is no 
sucJi passage, whicli by tlu* ca\it\ behind the 
stomach in the epiploon of tliis animal becomes a 
circuinsciibcd cavity. 

llie spleen is invohtd in the epiploon^, and is 
very small for tlic size of tlie animal. There are 
In some, us in the Poi poise, one or t\\ o small ones, 
about tlic size of a uulnu g, often smaller, placed 
in the epiploon behind the other. These are 
sometimes met v, ith in tlie Imman body. 

The kidneys in the v. hole of this tribe of ani- 
mals are conglomerated, being made up of smaller 
parts, which arc only connected by cellular mem- 
brane, blood-vessels, and ducts or infundibula; 
but not pai tially connected by continuity of sub- 
‘ stance, as in tlie human body, the ox, &c. every 
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portiou is of a conical figure, whose apex is placed 
towards the centre of the kidney, the base mak- 
ing tlie external vsurface ; each is composed of a 
cortical and tubular substance, tlie tubular ter- 
minating in tlic apex, which apex makes tlie nia- 
milla. Each mamill.i has an infundibidum, which 
is long, and at its beginning M^de, embracing the 
base of the mamilla, ami becoming smaller. The 
whole ki(lne\ is an oblong flat bodv, broader and 
thicker at the upper end tlian the lower, and has 
the appearance ol' being made up of ditferent parts 
placed close togetiier, almost like the pavement 
of a street. 

WJiether being inhabitants of the water makes 
such a camstiiK'tion oi‘ the kidney necessary I 
cannot say ; let one must su])pose it tohaie some 
connection with such a situation, since we find 
it almost unii'onnly take place in animals inha- 
biting the water, w hcth<‘r wiiolK, as this tribe, 
or occasionalh , as the .Manatee, Seal, and white 
Bear: there is however tlu' same strnetiire in tlie 
black Bear, which, 1 believe, luver inhabits the 
water. Tliis jierhaps should he considered in 
another light, .as Nature ke(“ping u]) to a certain 
degree of uniformit\ in the structure of similar 
animals; I’or tlie black Ik.u- in eonsti uelion of 
parts is, in cierv other ics])<.e.t as well as this, like 
the white be.ir. 

The capsuhe renales aie small for the size of the 
animal, when compared to the human, as imiced 
they are in most animals. They are flat, and ol' an 
o\al figure ; the right lies on the lower and pps- * 
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terior part of the diaphragm, somewhat higher 
than the kidney ; the left is situated lower down, 
by the side of the aorta, between it and the left 
kidney. They are composed of two substances ; 
the external having the direction of its fibres or 
parts towards the centre ; the internal seeming 
more uniform, and not having so much of the 
fibrous appearance. 

The blood of animals of this order is, I believe, 
similar to that of quadrupeds ; but I have an idea 
that the red globules are in larger proportion. I 
will not pretend to determine how tar this may 
assist in keeping up the animal heat; but as these 
animals may be said to live in a very cold climate 
or atmosphere, and such as readily carries olf heat 
from the bod}’, they may want some help of this 
kind. 

It is certain that the (piantity of blood in this 
tribe and in the Seal is comp:trati\ely larger than 
in the quadruped, and therefore probably amounts 
to more than that of any otiier known animal. 

This tribe dill’ers from lish in having the red 
blood carrietl to the extreme parts of the body, 
similar to the rpiadruped. 

The cavity of the thorax is composed of nearly 
the same parts as in the quadruj)ed; but there ap- 
pears to be some difi'erence, and the varieties in 
the different genera are greater. 

The general cavity is divided into two, as in 
quadruped, by the heart and mediastinum. 

*flie heart in this tribe, and in the Seal, is pro- 
okbly larger in proportion to their size than in the 
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quadruped, as also the blood-vessels, more espe- 
cially the veins. 

The heart i§, inclosed in its pericardium, which 
is attached" by W‘ broad surface to the diaphragm, 
as in the human body. It is composed of four 
cavities, two auricles, and two ventricles: it is 
more flat than in the quadruped, and adapted to 
the shape of tlie chest. The auricles have more 
fasciculi, and these pass more across the cavity 
from side to side than in many other animals; 
besides, being very muscular, they are very elas- 
tic, for being stretched they contract again very 
considerably. I'here is nothing uncommon or 
particular in the structure of the ventricles, in 
the valves of the ventricles, or in that of the ar- ^ 
teries. 

The «‘cneral structure of tlic arteries resembles 

O 

that of other animals ; anti w here parts are nearly 
similar, the distribution is likewise similar. The 
aorta forms it usual curve, and sends otf the ca- 
rotid and subclavian arteries. 

Animals of tliis tribe, as has been observed, 
ha\e a greater proportion of Iflood than any 
other known ; and there are many aiteries ap- 
parently intended as reservoirs, where a larger 
quantity of arterial blootl seemed to be ret|uired 
in a part, and vascularity could not be the object. 
Tims we find, that the intercostal arteries divide 
into a vast number of branches, which run in a 
^rpentkie course between the pleura, ribs, and 
their muscles, so as to form a pretty thick sub- 
stance. Those vessels, every where lining the 
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sides of the thorax, pass in between the ribs neat 
their articulation, and also behind the ligamentous 
attachment of the ribs, and anastomose with eacli 
other. The medulla spinalis is surromided with a 
net- work of arteries in the same manner, more 
especially where it comes out from the brain, where 
a thick substance is formed by their ramifications 
and convolutions ; and these vessels most proba- 
bly anastomose with those of the thorax. 

The, subclavian artery in the Piked Whale, be- 
fore it passes over the first rib, sends down into 
the chest arteries which assist in forming the 
plexus on the inside of the ribs ; I am not certain 
but the internal mammary arteries contribute to 
forar the anterior part of this plexus. The mo- 
tion of the blood in such must be very slow' ; the 
use of which we do not readily see. The descend- 
ing aorta sends oft’ the intercostals, which are very 
large, and give branches to this plexus; and when 
it has reached the abdomen, it sends oft', as in the 
<iuadru])ed, the difterent branches to the viscera, 
and the lumbar arteries, which are likewise very 
large, for the supply of that vast mass of muscles 
which moves the tail. 

In our examination of particular parts, the size 
of which is generally regulated by that of the 
whole animal, if we liave been accustomed to see 
them in those which are small or middle-sized, we 
behold them wdth astonishment in animals so far 
exceeding the common bulk as the Whale. Thus the 
, heart and aorta of the Spermaceti Whale appeared' 
prodigious, being too large to be contained in a 
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wide tub, the aorta measuring a foot in diameter. 
When we consider these as applied to the circula- 
tion, and figure to ourselves, that probably ten or 
fifteen gallons of blood are throwai out at one, 
stroke, and moved wath an immense velocity/’ 
through a tube of a foot diameter, the whole idea 
fills the mind with wonder. 

Tlie veins, I believe, have nothing particular 
in their structure, excepting in parts requiring a 
peculiarity, as in the folds of the skin on tin 
breast in the Piked W'hale, where their elasticity 
was to be increased. 

The lungs are two oblong bodies, one on each 
side of the chest, and are not divided into smaller 
lobes, as in the human subject. They are of con- 
siderable length, but not so deep between the 
fore and back part as in the (piadrupcd, liom the 
heart being broad, flat, and of itself filling up the 
fore part of the chest. They pass farther down on 
,the back than in the quadruped, by which their 
size is increased, and rise higher up in the chest 
than the entrance of the vessels, coming to a 
point at the upper end. From the entrance of 
the vessels they are connected downwards, along 
their whole inner edge, by a strong attachment 
(in W'hich there are in some lymphatic glands) to 
the posterior mediastinum. The lungs are ex- 
tremely elastic in their substance, even so much so 
as to squeeze out any air that may be thrown into 
them, and to become almost at once a solid mass, 
having a good deal the appearance, consistence, 
arid feel of an ox’s spleen. The branches of the 
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broncliiae which ramify into the lungs have not 
the cartilages flat, but rather rounded ; a construc- 
tion which admits of greater motion between each. 
The pulmonary cells are smaller than in quadru- 
peds, which may make less air necessary, and they 
communicate with each other, which those of the 
quadruped do not ; for by blowing into one branch 
of the trachea, not only the part to which it im- 
mediately goes but the whole lungs are filled. 

The parts immediately concerned in inspiration 
are extremely strong ; the diaphragm remarkably 
so. , The reason of this must at once appear; it 
necessarily requiring great force to expand in a 
dense medium like water, especially too when the 
vacuity is to be filled with one which is rarer, 
and is to water a species of vacuum, the pressure 
being much greater on the external suitace than 
than the counter-pressure from within. But ex- 
piration on the other hand must be much more 
easily performed ; the natural elasticity of the 
parts themselves, with the pressure of the water 
on the external surface of the body, being greater 
than the resistance of the air from within, will 
both tend to'produce expiration without any im- 
mediate action of the muscles. 

The blow-hole or passage for air is next to 
be described. As the nose in every animal that 
breathes air is a common passage for the air, and 
is also the organ of smelling, I shall describe it 
in this tribe as instrumental to both those pur^ 
poses. 
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There is a variety in some species of these ani- 
mals, which is, I believe, peculiar to this order, 
viz. the want of the sense of smelling ; none of 
those Avhich I have yet examined having that 
sense, except the two kinds of Whalebone Whale : 
such of course have neither the olfactory nerves 
nor the organ : therefore in them the nostrils are 
intended merely for resj)iration ; but others have 
the organ placed in this passage as in other ani- 
mals. 

Tlie membranous portion of the posterior nos- 
trils is one canal; but M’hen in the bony part, 
in most of them, it is divided into two : the Sper- 
maceti Whale however is an exception. In those 
which have it divided, it is in some continued 
double through the anterior soft parts, opening 
by two orifices, as in the Piked Wliale ; but in 
others it unites again in the membranous part, 
making externally only one orilice, as in the Por- 
poise, Grampus, and Bottle-nose Whale. At its 
beginning in the fauces, it is a roundish hole, 
surrounded by a strong sphincter muscle, for 
grasping the epiglottis : beyond this the canal be- 
comes larger, and opens into the two passages in 
the bones of the head. This part is very glandu- 
lar, being full of follicles, wliose ducts ramify in 
the surrounding substance, which appears fatty 
and muscular like the root of the tongue, and 
these ramifications communicate with each other, 
and contain a viscid slime. In the Spermaceti 
Whale, which has a single canal, it is thrown a 
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little to the left side. After these canals emerge 
from the bones near the external opening, they 
become irregular, and have several sulci passing 
out laterally, of irregular forms, with correspond- 
. ing eminences. The structure of these eminences 
is muscular and fatty, but less muscular than the 
tongue of a' quadruped. In the Porpoise there 
are two sulci on each side : two large and two 
small, witli corresponding eminences of different 
shapes, the larger ones being thrown into folds. 
The Spermaceti Whale has the least of this struc- 
ture ,• the external opening in it comes farther for- 
wards toM^ards the anterior part of the liead, and 
is consequently longer than in others of this order. 
Near to its opening externally, it forms a large 
sulcus, and on each side of this canal is a car- 
tilage, wliicli runs nearly its whole length. In 
all that I have examined, this canal, forwards 
from the bones, is entirel}' lined with a thick cu- 
ticle of a dark colour. In those which have only 
one external o])ening, it is transverse, as in the 
Porpoise, Grampus, Bottle-nose, and Spermaceti 
Whale, &c. where double, they are longitudinal, 
as in the Piked Whale, and the large Whalebone 
Whale. These openings form a passage for the 
air in respiration to and from the lungs ; for it 
would be impossible for these animals to breathe 
air through the mouth ; indeed I believe the hu- 
man species alone breathe by the mouth, and in 
tliem it is mostly from habit ; for in quadrupeds 
the epiglottis conducts the air into the nose. In 
the whole of this tribe the situation of the opening 
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on the v^er surface of the head is well adapted 
for that purpose, being the first part that comes 
to the surface of the water in the natural progres- 
sive motion of the animal ; and therefore it is to 
be considered principally as a respiratory organ, 
and where it contains the organ of smell, that is 
only secondary. 

Tlie size of the brain difiers much in different 
genera of this tribe, and likewise in the propor- 
tion it bears to the bulk of the animal. In the 
Porpoise, I believe, it is largest, and in that re- 
spect comes nearest to the human. The size of 
the cerebellum, in proportion to that of the cere- 
brum, is smaller in the human subject than in any 
animal with which I am acquainted. In many 
quadrupeds, as the Horse, Cow, &c. the dispro- 
portion between the cerebellum and cerebrum is 
not great, and in this tribe it is still less ; yet not 
so small as in the bird, 8c c. The whole brain in 
this tribe is compact, the anterior part of the cere- 
brum not projecting so far forwards as in either 
the quadruped or in the human subject; neither 
is the medulla oblongata so prominent, but flat, 
lying in a kind of hollow made by the two lobes 
of the cerebellum. 

The brain is composed of cortical and medullary 
substances, very distinctly marked ; the cortical 
being, in colour, like the tubular substance of 
a kidney ; the medullary very white. The s ub- 
sta^ces are nearly in the same proportion 
the human brain. The two lateral ventricle^® 
large, and in those that have olfactory nerves 1 
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not continued into them, as in many cu^rupeds ; 
nor do they wind so much outwards a^ni the^hu- 
man subject, but pass close round the posterior 
ends of the thalami nervorum opticorum. The 
thalami themselves arc large, tlie corpora striata 
small ; the crura of the fornix are continued along 
the windings of the ventricles, much as in the hu- 
man subject. The plexus choroides is attached to 
a strong membrane, which covers the thalami ner- 
vorum opticorum, and passes through the whole 
course of the ventricle, much as in the human • 
subject. The substance of the brain is more vi- 
sibly fibrous than I ever saw it in any other ani- 
inaf, the fibres passing from the ventricles as from 
a centre to tlie circumference, which fibrous tex- 
ture is also continued through the cortical sub- 
stance. 'J'he vhole brain in the Piked Whale 
weighed four pounds ten ounces. 

'I’he nerves goiiig out from the brain, I believe, 
are similar to those of the quadruped, except in 
the want of the olfactory nerves in the genus of 
the Porpoise. 

The medulla oblongata is much smaller in pro- 
portion to the size of the body than in the human 
species, but still bears some proportion to the 
quantity of brain ; for in the Porpoise, where the 
brain is largest, the medulla spinalis is largest; 
yet this did not hold good in the Spermaceti 
Whale, the size of the medulla spinalis appearing 
•40 be proportionally larger than the brain, which 
was small when compared to the size of the ani- 
' mal. It has a cortical part in the centre, and 
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teminates about the twenty-fifth vertebra, beyond 
which is pe cauda equina, the dura mater going 
no lower. The nerves which go off from the 
medulla spinalis are more uniform in size than in 
the quadruped, there being no such inequality of 
parts, nor any extremities to be supplied, except 
the fins. The medulla spinalis is more fibrous in 
its structure than in other animals; and when 
an attempt is made to break it longitudinally, it 
tears with a fibrous appearance, Init transversely it 
breaks irregularly. The dura mater lines the skull, 
and forms in some the three processes answerable 
to the divisions of the brain, as in the human sub- 
ject; but in others this is bone. Where it •co- 
vers the medulla spinalis, it dift'ers from all the 
quadrupeds I am acquainted with, inclosing the 
medulla closely, and the nerves immediately pass- 
ing out through it at the lower part, as they do at 
the upper, so that the cauda equina, as it forms, 
is on the outside of the dura mater. 

The cutis in this tribe apj>ears, in general, 
particularly well calculated for sensation ; the 
whole surface being covered with villi, Avhich arc 
so many vessels, and we must suppose, nerves. 
Whether this structure is only necessary for acute 
sensation, or whether it is necessary for common 
sensation, w'here the cuticle is thick and consist- 
ing of many layers, I do not know'. We may 
observe, that where it is necessary the sense of 
touch should be accurate, the villi arc usually 
thick and long, which probably is necessary, be- 
cause in most parts of the body, where the more 
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acute sensations of touch are required, such parts 
are covered by a thick cuticle ; of this the ends of 
our fingers, toes, and the foot of the hoofed* ani- 
mals, are remarkable examples. Whether this”^ 
sense is more acute in water, I am not certain, 
but should imagine it is. 

The tongue, which is the organ of taste, is also 
endowed with the sense of touc h. It is likewise 
to be considered, in the greatest number of ani- 
mals, as an instrument for mechanical purposes; 
but probably less so in this tribe than any other* 
However, even in these, it must have been formed 
with this view, since, merely as an organ of taste, 
it would only have required surface, yet is a pro- 
jecting body, endowed with motion. In the 
Spermaceti Whale the tongue is almost like a fea- 
ther-bed. In the Piked W'halc it is but gently 
raised, having hardly any lateral edges, and its 
tip projecting but little, yet, like every other 
tongue, composed of muscle and tat. 

The tongue of the large Whalebone Whale, I 
should suppose, rose in the mouth considerably ; 
the two jaws at the middle being kept at such a 
distance on account of the whalebone, so that the 
space between, when the mouth is shut, must be 
filled up by the tongue. 

In this tribe of animals there is something very 
remarkable in what relates to the sense of smell- 
ing ; nor have I been able to discover the particu- 
lar mode by which it is performed. In many 
of this tribe there is no organ of smell at all ; 
and in those which have such an organ, it is not 
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that of a fish, and therefore probably not calcu- 
lated to smell water. It therefore becomes diffi- 
cult' to account for the manner in which such ani- 
mals smell the water ; and why others should not 
have had such an organ, which, I believe, is pe- 
culiar to the large and small Whalebone Whales. 

Tlie organ of smell would appear to be less ne- 
cessary in these animals than in those which live 
in air, since some are Avholly deprived of it ; and 
the organ in those Avhich have it is extremely 
small, AV’hen compared with that of other animals, 
as well as the nerve which is to receive the im- 
pression. 

The ear is constructed much upon the same 
principle as in quadrupeds. The organ consists 
of the same parts as in the quadrupetl ; an exter- 
nal opening, with a membrana tympani, an Eu- 
stachian tube, a tympanum with its processes, 
and the small bones. There is no external pro- 
jection forming a funnel, but merely an exter- 
nal opening. We can easily assign a reason 
why there should be no projecting ear, as it 
would interfere with progressive motion ; but the 
reason why it is not formed as in birds, is not so 
evident ; whether the percussions of water could 
be collected into one point as air, I cannot say. 
The tympanum is constructed with irregularities, 
so much like those of an external ear, that I 
could suppose it to have a similar efi'ect. The 
immediate organ is, in point of situation, to 
that of the tympanum, superior and internal as 
in the quadruped. The tympanum is open at the 
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anterior end, where the Eustachian tube begins. 
The whole function of the Eustachian tube is 
perhaps not known ; but it is evidently a duct 
from the cavity of the ear, or a passage to theu- 
mucus of those parts : the external opening hav- 
ing a peculiar form, would lead us to believe that 
something was conveyed to the tympanum. 

The part containing the tympanum is a thin 
bone, coiled upon itself, attached by one end to 
tlie portion which contains the organ ; and this 
attachment in some is by close contact only, as 
in the Narwhal ; in others the hones run into one 
another, as in the Bottle-nose and Piked Whales. 

The immediate organ of hearing is contained 
in a round bony process, and consists of the 
cochlea and semicircular canals, which somewhat 
resemble the quadruped ; but besides the two 
spiral turns of the cochlea, there is a third, which 
makes a ridge within that continued born the 
foramen rotundum, and follows the turns of the 
canal. 

The eye in this tribe of animals is constructed 
upon nearly the same principle as that of quadru- 
peds, dift'ering however in some circumstances; 
by which it is probably better adapted to see in 
the medium through which the light is to pass. 
Tlie crystalline humour resembles that of a qua- 
druped, but whether it is very, convex, or flat- 
tened, I cannot determine ; those I have exa- 



mined having been kept too long to preserve theit 
ekact and size. Tlie viti’eous humour ad»- 
hered to the retina at the entrance of the optic 
^erve. '0ie optic nerve is very long in som^ 
species, owing to the vast width of the head. 
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